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Preface 



The new state in South Arabia was named the People's 
Republic of South Yemen only in the last days before independence 
on November 30, 1967, but this was of small importance beside the 
fact that the territories it would include were uncertain even three 
months earlier. Even if all had been known when work started on 
this book, it could not have notably changed the contents. The 
contrapuntal character of the relationship of South Arabia and 
Yemen, the names used by the militant nationalist parties, the 
continuing hope for the political unity of the whole area — all made 
it necessary to include an account of Yemen even though it was 
already well-established as a separate state. 

South Arabia has been an arena of conflict and may well remain 
so for a long time to come, but one must hope that the Arabs will 
learn to go their own way in peace. Their intelligence and many 
skills will avail them little unless they acquire quickly the tolerance 
required to live together. 

There was certainly little tolerance between Arab and Arab in the 
final years of struggle. The two militant parties — flosy and the 
nlf — stood for exactly the same thing and the British offered them 
everything they wanted before the end, but there was no halt to the 
fighting until one party emerged the victor. It was a victory costly 
to the country, and part of the price may yet have to be paid in 
feuds and enmities. If this result seems totally unreasonable, it 
must be judged beside the events which led up to it. 

This book sets out to tell the story from the beginning, before the 
dust of conflict has settled or the passage of time given perspective 
to it. No doubt there will be much argument in Britain about who 
was to blame for the failure to construct a neat and peaceful federa- 
tion or unitary state. I am inclined to think that, if the concept was 
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capable of consummation in the fifties, it had already ceased to be 
so in the sixties, and that all who worked upon it then were trying 
to perform the impossible. Perhaps the painful birth of the republic 
gives cause to ask whether it is ever wise to impose alien political 
patterns on an unsophisticated people. 

Because events in Yemen have affected South Arabia so much, I 
have interspersed sections about Yemen as closely as possible to the 
periods of South Arabian history they most concerned. I may have 
given too much detail about the merger of Aden with the Federation 
of the Amirates of the South. If so, I can only say that I think it was 
the crucial turning-point, when all the difficulties to come were 
manifest. 

I have kept the maps to the simplest of outlines and have not 
included the boundaries of the former Protectorate states because 
they are meaningless except on a very much larger scale. 

I should like to thank Mrs Peggy Ball of Whitchurch-on-ThameS 
for typing most of the manuscript, Mr I. H. Elfick of Pangbourne 
Nautical College for help with the maps of the Federation and the 
Republic and Mrs S. A. Dallas, also of Whitchurch, for the map 
of Aden. 

In conclusion, I must pay tribute to my Pakistani colleague, 
Ibrahim Noori, the Regional News Service and Reuter correspon- 
dent, who bore the brunt of a difficult and often dangerous assign- 
ment for over five years. He gave me help, guidance and protection 
on my visits to Aden; but I must put on record that he did not 
see the text of this book before it was in print, and he is in no way 
responsible for my opinions or forms of expression. 

Tom Little 

Whitchurch-on-Thames, 
Oxon. 

December 10, 1967. 
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Ancient Kingdoms and the Inheritors 



South Arabia was always only a vague geographical description 
until it was given a political meaning in very recent years. It is a 
region of barren mountain and desert clinging to the south-western 
tip of the Arabian peninsula between the ioth and 15th Parallels, 
but its frontiers are disputed and even its name is claimed for 
larger territories that include it. Its borders are hardly anywhere 
determined by natural features and its people are part of wider and 
complex tribal groups. 

The peninsula is a platform of crystalline rock overlaid with sand- 
stone sediments which is tilted downwards from the west to the east. 
On the higher western edge the upsurge of molten rock from be- 
neath the earth's crust through fractures in the platform has produced 
higher plateaux with frequent volcanic cones usually over 8,000 feet 
in height and sometimes reaching 10,000 feet. Although water in 
ancient times cut deep valleys in the platform, there are now 
no perennial rivers flowing down its slopes. Yemen and South 
Arabia are part of the configuration. The highest mountain in the 
entire peninsula is Bani Shaib in Yemen, about 14,000 feet in 
height. Both countries consist of mountains, plateaux and ravines, 
and not a single river rising in the highlands flows all the year or 
successfully traverses the coastal plains to the sea. 

I 

This pitiful land was once part of a thriving tribal empire whose 
origins are lost in antiquity. The Minaean people established their 
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dominance over the tribes in an area roughly corresponding to south- 
east Yemen and the Hadramaut in an indeterminate period of 
Arabian pre-history. They are known to have had kings ruling over 
a state-like structure in the fourteenth century b c and to have had 
trade connections with Egypt at the time ; but even earlier they, or 
people like them, had associations with the Babylonian and other 
Middle Eastern peoples. The royal residence was at Qarnaw, which 
is the present-day village of Ma'in, near Sanaa in Yemen. They 
worshipped an astral trinity consisting of the Moon God, the prin- 
cipal deity responsible for the safety of the state, the Sun Goddess, 
and Venus, first of the stars who were their offspring. 

The wealth of the Minaean kingdom derived from a bush, or small 
tree with many stems, which exuded a fragrant resin through cuts 
made in its bark. This was frankincense, found nowhere else in the 
world. The resin hardened in the sun and was carried by camel 
caravans across Arabia or shipped from Aden and other south coast 
ports for the sacrificial fires of Egypt, Babylon, Persia and Greece. 
In this way began one of the oldest of caravan roads, the Incense 
Route, by which the frankincense, myrrh and spices of South 
Arabia, and the products of China and India unshipped at the coast, 
reached Mesopotamia and the Mediterranean. To protect it the 
Minaeans built forty strongholds of cut-stone about 20 feet high 
and 12 feet thick, reaching from Maan in Jordan to the valley of the 
lower Euphrates. 

The Minaeans eventually fell to an enemy within the gates, a 
primitive desert people further north who bred the camels for the 
caravans and protected them on their journeys through Arabia. They 
became known as the Sabaeans, that is, of Saba: the Sheba of the 
Book of Job. These hardy tribesmen abandoned their desert home- 
lands to settle in the fertile valleys of Yemen and the Hadramaut 
during the ninth and tenth centuries BC, becoming at first the part- 
ners and then the masters of the Minaeans. 

The Sabaeans built up a powerful confederation of tribes, each 
under its own chieftain and responsible for the cultivation of 
frankincense, the irrigation of its fields and the protection of 
travellers through its territory. For about 300 years the paramount 
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ruler of the confederation was a priest-king living at what is now the 
village of Kharibah, east of Sanaa in Yemen, but about 650 b c there 
was a change within the Sabaean polity and the ruler moved to 
Marib, about sixty miles east of Sanaa, and became a secular king. 

This kingdom of Saba was the first state of South Arabia, but its 
power reached far beyond its frontiers, to Petra and the Euphrates. 
No one could challenge its control of the trade in frankincense, 
myrrh and spices, in the fabrics, the ivory, the precious stones and 
the gold of Africa and India, which they sold to Egypt, Babylonia 
and Assyria and to the Phoenicians who carried them far away 
beyond the confines of their known world. The starting point of 
the Sabaean Incense Route is believed to have been at Husn 
al-Ghurab, a tiny rock-island about 200 miles east of Aden. From 
the shores of the Hadramaut, the route passed by several tracks 
skirting the forests of frankincense trees further inland to converge 
on Shabwa. From there it continued north to Petra, where it divided 
into three roads, the first traversing the Sinai into Egypt, the second 
continuing north to Jerusalem, Damascus, Tyre and Sidon, and 
the third passing eastward to Nineveh in Mesopotamia. 

The Sabaeans created an elaborate system of roads and tracks 
with warehouses at key points and fortified watchtowers to protect 
the trade. These were established and maintained by a political and 
administrative organisation that was highly sophisticated by the 
standards of the times. The kingdom was therefore the first approxi- 
mation to an Arabian state, in the proper sense, in that it was the first 
to possess a central organisation. The commercial centre at Shabwa 
may have been the royal city of the Queen of Sheba, for it was there 
that the royal residence of the Sabaeans was established, but the 
capital was at Marib which had natural defences in the volcanic 
group of peaks surrounding it and was further fortified by human art. 

The dam at Marib bore witness to the strength of the central 
organisation. It was first constructed in Minaean times to control the 
Dhana river in Wadi Saba (the present-day Wadi al-Sadd or ' Valley 
of the Dam') to irrigate the cultivable land and to protect the city 
from periodic flooding. It resembled in a primitive way the modern 
rock-fill dams, of which the High Dam at Aswan is a late example, 
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consisting of earth banked and sloped towards the oncoming river, 
covered with small stones with such skill that the surface was im- 
permeable, and rooted in large rocks at each end. Slabs of limestone 
formed sluice gates that released the irrigation water through 
channels running under the dam, while the unwanted surplus by- 
passed it through a diversion channel or waterfall. This dam, about 
a third of a mile in length, was the basis of the domestic agricultural 
wealth of the ancient kingdoms. Its collapse marked the end of an 
era and has been celebrated in several Arabian legends, but it is not 
known whether an earthquake destroyed it or whether it was the 
victim of the internal strife that was ruining the kingdom. 

In its late period, the Sabaean kingdom depended for its strength 
on a military caste, which was something like a professional army. 
This caste was drawn (possibly to prevent its mastering the king- 
dom) from two rival tribes, the Himyar and the Hamdan. In time, 
however, they challenged the Sabaeans as well as each other, and in 
115 BC the kingdom fell apart into its natural geographical divisions: 
the coastal region of the Hamdan tribe, and the Himyarite area of 
high land based on Shabwa. Thus began the Himyarite period 
which endured until early in the sixth century ad and which, at the 
height of its power, extended deep into the Arabian desert and 
reached the shores of the Persian Gulf. 

A mound of ruins on the road from Sanaa to Mecca marks the site 
of the Himyarites' first capital at Zaphar; but, as they overcame the 
Hamdan in a century-and-a-half of struggle, they moved their royal 
centre to Sanaa. The wealth of the kingdom was already beginning 
to decline with the breaking of the Arabian commercial monopoly 
by the development of new routes to carry the Indian trade through 
Mesopotamia, and by Roman ships plying in the Persian Gulf and 
the Indian Ocean. Neglect of irrigation and the collapse of the Marib 
Dam completed the impoverishment of the country. 

There is evidence that this decline took place over a long period 
in which people drifted away from the towns and countryside. Some 
of them emigrated to Abyssinia, a Christian kingdom, and perhaps 
this stimulated Abyssinian efforts to conquer the Himyarites. 
Christianity and Judaism had already entered South Arabia. Jewish 
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colonies began to establish themselves after the fall of Jerusalem in 
ad 70, and the last of the Himyarite rulers, Dhu Naawas, was a Jew.* 
The first Christian mission to South Arabia was sent by the Em- 
peror Constantius 11 in 356; it was led by a monk called Theophilus 
Indus, who built a church in Aden, one of the earliest in South 
Arabia. The main centre of the Christians was in the region of what 
is now the Saudi Arabian town of Najran, lying just over the border 
from Yemen. But the attempts of Abyssinia to invade the country 
brought the Christians into disrepute. In revenge for the persecu- 
tion of the Christians by Dhu Naawas, the Abyssinian Emperor 
mounted his biggest offensive and overthrew him in 525 ad. This 
was the end of Himyarite power, but the Christian triumph was 
short-lived. Fifty years later, the Persians seized the kingdom, and 
little more than half a century afterwards South Arabia embraced 
Islam and slowly but surely was absorbed by the empire of the 
Caliphs. 

II 

There was never any greatness again in South Arabia. No power 
controlled the tribes. Under the Himyarites, even more than under 
the Sabaeans, they had enjoyed local autonomy under their own 
leaders; and under the Abyssinians, the Persians and the caliphate 
they were independent within the flimsiest authority. They lived in 
anarchy, modified only by tribal custom and the most primitive of 
religious law. 

The fame of the ancient kingdoms survives in legend, in names, 
in heaps of stones and sometimes in customs. The Banu Ma'in tribes 
of Yemen still meet in the Grand Council of Ma'in: a tribal institu- 
tion that has lived through the centuries since Minaean times. The 
stones of the Marib Dam are built into the houses of the village of 
Marib; and in Aden there is a family called Luqman whose name 
goes back to Luqman ibn Ad, the mythical king reputed to have 
built the dam. The Banu Yafai tribes of South Arabia probably 

The Prophet Mohammed may have acquired his knowledge of Jewish and 
Christian scriptures on the Arabian caravan routes. 
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take their name from Yafa, the Sabaean deity, and in Yemen there 
are the Banu Saba and theBanu Hamdan, descendants of the enemies 
of the Himyar. Frankincense is still an export from Aden selling at 
about £60 a ton. Until 1948, when about 15,000 Jews departed for 
Israel, South Arabia had a strong Jewish community dating from 
the fall of Jerusalem in the first century ad. 

The Muttawakkilite Imams of Yemen claim descent from the 
Himyarite kings. They keep this claim alive 'by sprinkling red 
powder on their signature'.* Whatever may be the evidence of this 
family descent, it is beyond question that Yemen was for centuries 
in early times the cornerstone of a powerful tribal confederation 
and that for long periods it was dominant far beyond its borders. 
When the Romans (following the Greek usage) spoke of Arabia 
Felix, they did not mean Yemen as it is today but the entire 
western spine of the peninsula from Aden to its point of disappear- 
ance in the Nefud desert to the north. Although the term recognised 
a geographical more than a political pattern, it reflected the fact that 
Yemen's history was an inextricable part of the history of the 
Minaeans, the Sabaeans and the Himyarites. Other strong tribal 
groups, such as the Abdali in South Arabia, were similarly sub- 
merged in the records of the kingdoms; but, whereas for centuries 
they were hardly identified, Yemen was. Its distinctive identity 
was a significant feature of early times, and has continued so to the 
present day. 

The long period of time when they were a ruling people bred in 
the Yemenis an independence of mind and spirit which made them 
difficult to subdue either by the word or the sword, and to this day 
they are the largest unorthodox group of Muslims in the Arabian 
peninsula. Early in the mission of the Prophet Mohammed some 
Yemeni tribes declared their allegiance to him, but they soon turned 
to another prophet, Ayhaba, in protest against Mohammed's zakat, 
or poor tax. With their help Ayhaba made himself master of the 
country, and the Caliph Abu Bakr was compelled in 633 to send a 
force to secure his submission to the spiritual and secular authority 

*Stephan and Nandy Ronart, Concise Encyclopaedia of Arabic Civilisation 
1959. The word for red, ahmar, is present in the tribal name Himyar. 
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of the caliphate. The Yemenis nevertheless continued to do much 
what they liked in both religious and political affairs. Jewish, 
Christian and pagan communities existed long after Islamic tolerance 
began to wane, and the community established by Theophilus Indus 
even maintained its relations with Christianity outside the peninsula. 

Three centuries after Abu Bakr's campaign against Ayhaba, 
revolutionary Qarmatians of the radical Ismailite Shia sect of Islam 
conquered the Tihamah, the coastal plain of Yemen. The Shia cult, 
however, was suppressed after a short period, and orthodox Sunni 
Islam was thus confirmed among the people of the plain. It failed to 
prevail over the highland people, however, for these were prosely- 
tised by the Imam of the unorthodox Zeidis, Yahya ibn Hussein 
al-Rassi, who in 897 arrived in the Sanaa area from Jabal al-Ras, near 
Medinah. The highland tribes were so sympathetic to his message 
that no amount of official opposition could prevent him from firmly 
planting his sect in the country. In course of time, the Zeidite faith 
was accepted by all the people of the highlands, and was preserved 
by them through centuries of orthodox rule. To this day it separates 
them from the orthodox Shafei people in the rest of South Arabia 
and is a factor of political importance. 

South Arabia thenceforward was a rough and rebellious world, 
fallen far from the greatness of the ancient kingdoms. Although 
caught up by the strife within the caliphate, the changes of authority 
made little difference to it. The Fatimids ruled from Egypt for 150 
years in the tenth and eleventh centuries and the Abbasids ruled 
from 1 175 to 1250. After the Abbasid collapse, Yemen was left to 
itself until 1520, when it was incorporated into the Ottoman 
empire and put under the authority of a Turkish Pasha, governing 
from Sanaa. But even the Pasha of the Ports could do little to subdue 
the tribal and religious turbulence. In 1597, Al-Mansur Billah 
al-Qasim was elected Imam of the Zeidis and began a war of 
independence against the Turks which resulted in his gaining effec- 
tive control of Yemen. He is regarded as the first in the direct line 
of descent of Yemeni Imams whose rule continued until 1962. 

When the fanatically orthodox Wahabis swept across the Arabian 
desert early in the nineteenth century and invaded Yemen, they 
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succeeded in carrying away both the unorthodox Imam and t^e 
Turkish Pasha, but they had no more success than previous 
holders of orthodox doctrine in converting the Yemeni highlander s , 
Ibrahim Pasha, soldier-son of Mohammed Ali of Egypt, was se^t 
at the Sultan's request to subdue the Wahabis, and in 1818 he drove 
them out of Yemen. With more political wisdom than religions 
conviction, Ibrahim restored the Zeidi Imams, carefully leaving his 
garrison troops in the Shafei ports of Hodeida, Zabid and Mocha, 

The Zeidis of Yemen showed little gratitude for the restoration 
of their Imam, and their rebelliousness to all authority, however 
nominal, kept the area in turmoil for most of the nineteenth century. 
They rose against Turco-Egyptian rule in 1836; this rebellion w^s 
crushed in the following year, and the Imam abdicated. But thr^e 
years later, when Turkish troops and officials replaced the Egyptian^ 
in the plains, the Turks sought to conciliate the highlanders by 
according full sovereignty to the Imam in the interior of the country. 
In 1840, Sharif Hussein of Abu Arish conquered the Tihamah, which 
led to a war between him and the Imam nine years later. When the 
Turks sought to intervene, their expeditionary force was routed. 

The Ottoman forces clung precariously to the coastal strip but 
were too wary to exploit the quarrels in the Muttawakkilite family, 
In the six years from 1850, there were no less than nine Imams, and 
strife reduced the highlands to anarchy. At last the Turks tired of 
their troublesome vassals and sent a powerful force into the hills in 
1872, capturing Sanaa and ruthlessly subduing all resistance. This 
brought something that passed for peace for the rest of the century. 

Ill 

Until the middle of the last century, the harbour at Aden was 
situated in what is now known as Front Bay and Holkat Bay, on the 
eastern side of the rocky peninsula that shelters the almost enclosed 
water where the present port is sited. Although it is difficult to under- 
stand now why the more secure waters of the present port were 
ignored, it was certainly not because Aden was unimportant in the 
days of the ancient kingdoms. It was a centre for Minaean, Sabaean, 
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Himyarite, Egyptian, Phoenician, Greek and Roman trade, and was 
coveted in those times even as it was coveted hundreds of years later 
by European maritime powers. In the days of Constantine it had 
splendid fortifications and a flourishing commerce with all quarters 
of the known world. 

With the decline of the Incense Route and the South Arabian 
tribes, Aden also declined, and in common with its hinterland it had 
little recorded history for a thousand years. From the tenth century, 
when it must have become nominally subject to the Imams of 
Yemen, the deepening poverty of the surrounding tribes reduced 
it to the status of a fishing village. Portents of the future came early 
in the sixteenth century, when Don Alphonso d' Albuquerque 
arrived from Goa with his Portuguese fleet and tried without success 
to storm the old fortifications. Another attempt at conquest was 
made by the Sultan of Egypt three years later. This also failed, but 
in 1538 the Turks seized the port by a variation of the Trojan Horse 
stratagem, landing a party of sick men who proved healthy enough 
to take the town from within. The Adenis soon grew tired of the 
Turks and in 1551 they handed the town over to the Portuguese. 
This first experiment in European rule was short-lived, however, 
for the Turks recovered Aden some months later and remained in 
possession. They made it a strongly fortified town, and this was how 
the English found it in 1609, when a ship of the East India Company 
first anchored there. 

The object of the European maritime countries was to secure 
Aden as a safe base for their ships on their journeys to the East, 
and Dutch, Swedish, Danish and English merchants all sought to 
establish trading posts in the vicinity by peaceful means. All of these 
efforts were frustrated by the Ottoman Sultans, but so insignificant 
to their empire had the port become by the middle of the seventeenth 
century that the Turks withdrew. It was then neglected by every- 
one until the British, in the development of their sea power and 
Eastern trading empire, took possession of the port in 1839. All 
visible signs of Aden's past greatness had by that time disappeared 
and been replaced by squalid poverty. Only a century earlier there 
had still been the fine baths, with their domed roof and walls lined 
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with marble, and several excellent two-storey houses; but the deCa-y 
then in evidence had continued through the years until a mere 500 
people lived in hovels among the ruins. 

The impecunious Sultans of Lahej used Aden as a base for th^ir- 
scarecrow pirates but in the early years of the century they usually- 
left British ships alone. There was a reason for this favoured-natWrx 
treatment; in 1802 Britain had entered into its first commitment ir* 
South Arabia by signing a treaty of friendship and commerce witrx 
the Sultan of Lahej, Ahmed ibn Abdel Kerim. This treaty worked 
very well until Ahmed was succeeded in 1837 by his nephety, 
al-Muhasin, who proved hostile to Britain and broke the treaty ia 
1838. He little knew what he was doing. The British government Was 
already concerned that Viceroy Mohammed Ali of Egypt W«ls 
challenging the authority of his master the Sultan of Turkey and had 
demonstrated that he had an army competent enough in the field 
to develop ambitions of his own in Arabia. At the same time, the 
British recognised the potential importance of Aden to the India 
trade and therefore saw the necessity of keeping it free from inter- 
ference by other powers and marauding Arabs from the desert. 
When the Sultan al-Muhasin's robbers raided a wrecked Indian 
ship flying the British flag and held the crew and passengers to 
ransom, this was taken as a pretext to seize the town. 

Captain Haines, despatched by the Bombay Presidency with two 
warships mounting together 38 guns and carrying 700 troops, 
captured Aden in 1839 and annexed it to the British Crown, be- 
coming the first British Resident there. He remade the treaty with 
Lahej three times by defeating the hostile Sultan in 1839, 1843 and 
1844, but he had more success and less trouble with the Subeihi, 
Fadhli, Agrabi, Lower Yafai and Haushabi chieftains. The treaties 
he signed with these leaders were the nucleus of the system on 
which British protection was founded later in the century. Captain 
Haines himself had little personal luck in this enterprise, for on his 
return to India he was arraigned for corruption on complaints that 
later study suggests were founded on envy rather than fact, and he 
died in a most miserable condition in an Indian gaol. His name is 
nevertheless recorded in history as one of the empire-builders. 
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The sultanate of Lahej which gave Captain Haines so much 
trouble had had identity and importance during the ancient king- 
doms when its people were one of the important tribes of the con- 
federations that composed them. Early in the Islamic period the 
Omayyid Caliphs united it with Yemen. Later the Abbasids con- 
sidered it part of a province extending from Mecca to Aden, but at 
the very outset of their rule the Caliph Mamoun granted Lahej 
autonomy under a family of hereditary governors, the Ziyadites, 
descendants of Abdullah ibn Ziyad. This family was ousted by the 
Banu Maan, whose territory consisted of that part of the Hadramaut 
as far as the town of Al-Shir. By uniting Lahej to Aden and their 
own lands, the Banu Maan effectively ruled an area roughly equiva- 
lent to the federal area of South Arabia proposed by the British in 
the 1960s. 

This tribal prefiguration of a future state did not last long, for in 
1728 Fadhl ibn Ali secured the independence of Lahej and seven 
years later conquered Aden. Fadhl was of the Abdali group of tribes 
which belonged to the area. He established the line which rules Lahej 
to this day, and it was his grandson, Sultan Ahmed ibn Abdel Kerim, 
who concluded the first treaty of friendship with the British in 1802. 

Britain's emergence as the paramount maritime power at the end 
of the eighteenth century effectively brought Aden and its immediate 
hinterland out of the seclusion of a thousand years or more, for the 
raids and diplomatic skirmishing of the earlier European trading 
countries had barely touched it. The extensive confederation of 
tribes that constituted the Minaean, Sabaean and Himyarite king- 
doms were only interesting historical foreshadowings of statehood 
in a fragmented and poverty-stricken region, whose harsh physical 
geography arrested all civilised development and material progress. 
This helps to explain why the British concept of a South Arabian 
state 120 years later gave rise to profound scepticism among those 
who knew the area. There was virtually no cohesion of peoples, for 
rule from Mecca, Damascus, Cairo and Constantinople had been so 
tenuous throughout the centuries that it hardly touched the tribal 
anarchy of the area, and when it did do so the change was always 
short-lived. 
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Yemen, as has been noted, preserved a degree of separate identity. 
This was partly due to nearly 300 years of total seclusion, from the 
end of the Ayyubid Islamic dynasty in the middle of the thirteenth 
century to its incorporation in the Ottoman empire early in the 
sixteenth. The oral traditions of Yemen's great antiquity when its 
rulers commanded a great part of Arabia from their capitals on the 
western edge of the peninsula, the legends of the Marib Dam, the 
ruins of royal cities and the strong walls of others, combined to 
engender in the people the belief that they had the right to rule the 
region. This belief was reflected in the claim of the Zeidi Imams to 
descent from the Himyarite kings. The coastal plain and the high- 
lands were not always united, however, and in later times the power 
of the Imams seldom extended far beyond their ill-defined frontiers. 

For about 170 years, between the successful revolt of Al-MansUr 
Billah al-Qasim (who achieved the independence of Yemen and 
founded the line of Zeidi Imams) and 1728, when the Sultan of 
Lahej ousted the Yemenis from Abdali territories, the Imam's 
sovereignty had some reality in South Arabia, but it was no more 
effective than that of the caliphates or the Ottoman empire. Nor was 
their supreme power within their own country continuous. They 
were conquered by the Wahabis, and though the Wahabis were in 
turn driven out by the Egyptians who re-established Ottomah 
authority, this last restored the Imams to rule only over the high- 
lands. Even the Tihamah plain won its independence in the middle 
of the troubled nineteenth century. The Turks reconquered Sanaa 
in 1872, and the Zeidi rulers did not recover their country until the 
collapse of the Ottoman empire in 191 8, despite the Imam Yahya's 
constant struggle to do so. 

The Imams' refusal to accept Ottoman overlordship and their 
continuous rebellion against it established their claim to Yemen 
when Turkey was defeated in the First World War. Their claim to 
Aden and the tribal territories to the south-east, which were to 
become the South Arabian Federation, rested on the argument that 
the independence of peoples within the Ottoman empire left the 
region in their charge. This was by no means as strong as their claim 
to Yemen, but it had some foundation in the fact that a number of 
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the tribal rulers traditionally received their investiture from the 
Imam of Yemen. Even so, the tradition of accepting investiture 
from the Imams was only a tactful avoidance of trouble with a 
country whose dominance was not feared. Among those who ac- 
cepted investiture was the Sultan of Lahej, whose claim to indepen- 
dent possession of his small country dated from the successful 
rebellion of 1728 and was ever afterwards preserved, at first by the 
power of the Sultans themselves and then by an alliance with the 
British, except for a very brief period when the Turks re-established 
their authority after the British withdrew for a time in the 19 14-18 
war. Yemeni rule never existed in fact because the Imams were 
never in complete control of their own country, which was almost 
continuously in a state of civil war and sometimes in anarchy. 

Tribal areas, even the kingdom of Yemen, do not have firm 
frontiers, although the grazing and the water of barren lands are 
demarcated by traditional rights that rarely change. People wander 
about, within and across them and establish a 'oneness' of living 
even when there is no unity over-riding tribal differences. It is this 
mixing of peoples of common descent, religion and language, rather 
than any legal claim, that gives some meaning to the concept of a 
state embracing all South Arabia. 
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When the British occupied Aden, they had no desire to 
commit themselves beyond the very narrow limits of protecting the 
port and securing what little trade there was to be had. This was 
true of most positions occupied by Britain during the nineteenth 
century, for public opinion there, at least until its close, was 
generally suspicious of all imperial ambitions. But in course of time 
the British were compelled in South Arabia to undertake responsi- 
bilities, by diplomacy or the judicious use of force, that were far 
beyond the original intention. They fulfilled their basic purpose in 
doing so because Aden enjoyed more than a century of peace, only 
very briefly interrupted during the First World War, and it became 
prosperous as one of the greatest bunkering ports in the world. 

I 

Lahej continued to be troublesome for some time. Muhasin's son, 
Ahmed, pursued a peaceful policy during the two years of his rule 
from 1847 to 1849, but his son Ali recommenced hostilities which 
continued intermittently until his tribal force was severely defeated 
at Sheikh Othman in 1857, whereupon the British occupied the 
sultanate. It was a matter of concern to the British government that 
the Turks were actively trying to subdue the Yemen and lay claim 
to the whole of South Arabia; but this had its compensations in that 
the tribes surrounding Aden, whose peaceful co-operation the British 
needed, were anxious to prevent their subjection either to the Turks 
or to the unorthodox Zeidi Imams of Yemen. Nine tribes therefore 
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accepted British protection, although without formal treaty. The 
Ottoman government accepted the arrangement de facto, the nine 
tribal areas becoming known in diplomatic parlance as the Nine 
Cantons. In 1886, the British government signed a formal treaty of 
protection with the Mahra Sultan of Qishn-Socotra; and, in 1887, 
Sultan Fadhl ibn Ali of Lahej agreed to accept British protection in 
return for a monthly stipend of 1,250 Maria Theresa dollars. 

This long-lived Sultan of Lahej remained Britain's friend until he 
met an unfortunate death during the First World War. The Turkish 
forces advanced on Aden from Taiz, in Yemen, and Fadl loyally 
assembled his tribesmen to resist them. The British commander in 
Aden, having in the meanwhile mobilised his troops in Sheikh 
Othman, marched them seventeen miles across the desert to Lahej, 
which they reached after several misfortunes, and camped in pouring 
rain for the night. Next morning they advanced to join the tribesmen 
who were fighting the Turks. When the Sultan rode towards them 
alone, they mistook him for a Turk and shot him dead. 

The British were forced to withdraw from Lahej and yield part of 
the Aden Settlement, but the Turkish success was short-lived, 
enduring only until 191 8 when Allied victory on the main fronts 
forced the Turks to accept the Treaty of Mudros, by the terms of 
which they withdrew entirely from Arabia. In that year Sultan 
Abdel Kerim, son of Fadhl, renewed relations with Britain, and Lahej 
returned to its primary place in what was by that time known as the 
Western Aden Protectorate. The interlude had its effect on British 
thinking, however, for there was no question that British protection 
had failed the Arabs at a crucial moment. It was vital to Britain's 
standing among the tribes that this should not be allowed to happen 
again. 

During the long peace he maintained in Lahej, the principal state 
in the Aden hinterland, Sultan Fadhl ibn Ali gave time for the British 
to create the protectorate system which was to last until they agreed 
to organise themselves out of it forty years later. There were thirty- 
one major treaties of protection, the last of which was signed with 
the Sheikh of the Busi section of the Upper Yafai tribe as late as 
1954, by which time there were no less than ninety conventions of 
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various kinds governing British relations with the amirates, sul- 
tanates and sheikhdoms of this area, which is only about the size 
of Great Britain. 

After the 1802 treaty with Lahej and the occupation of Aden, 
the complicated pattern of British relationships was built up piece- 
meal over a century, but its core was the simple system of protection 
based on the several treaties, which were almost identical and 
commendably simple in form. They said, in effect, that Britain 
granted to the ruler of each territory, and his heirs forever, the 
gracious favour of protection, in return for which the ruler under- 
took not to enter into any dealings with other foreign powers, not to 
sell or cede any of his territory to any power other than Britain, and 
to notify the British Resident in Aden if any power tried to inter- 
fere in the ruler's territories. The states and sheikhdoms brought 
together by the gracious favour comprised one protectorate, but for 
convenience they were divided into two regions: the Western and 
Eastern Protectorate areas. # 

These arrangements effectively put all south-western Arabia 
except Yemen under British guardianship, although only a small 
territory, the Aden Settlement, was actually possessed by Britain. 
Even that possession was for so long remotely controlled from 
Bombay that the Indian lobby in Aden, a powerful merchant and 
lawyer class, began to dream of its eventual annexation by an 
independent Indian government. After its conquest in 1839, Aden 
was attached to the Bombay Presidency; and almost a century later, 
when provincial autonomy was granted in India, the Arabs feared 

The treaties of protection ultimately covered the following. Western Aden 
Protectorate: The sultanate of Lahej, the Alawi sheikhdom, the amirate of 
Dhala, the Aqrabi sheikhdom, the Audhali sultanate, the Upper and Lower 
Aulaqi sultanates and the Upper Aulaqi sheikhdom, the amirate of Beihan, the 
Fadhli sultanate, the Haushabi sultanate, the Dathina confederation, the Upper 
and Lower Yafai sultanates, the Shaib sheikhdom, the Qutaibi dependency of 
Dhala, and five petty sheikhdoms of the Upper Yafai region — the Busi, Maflahi, 
Hadrami, Dhubi and Mausatta. Eastern Aden Protectorate: the sultanate of 
Shihr and Mukalla, the Kathiri sultanate, the Mahra sultanate of Qishn and 
Socotra, the Wahidi sultanate of Balhaf and Azzan, and the Wahidi sultanate of 
BirAli. 
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that Bombay would take over Aden and that British officials would 
De replaced by Indians who, as a community, were neither admired 
nor liked. This danger was averted in 1932 by making it a 'Chief 
Commissioner's Province' under the central government of India. 
Even this did not satisfy the Adenis, who asked that the Settlement 
should come under the Colonial Office, which had been responsible 
for relations with the Protectorate areas since 1928, and the Adeni 
leaders opened successful negotiations with the British by which 
the Settlement became the Colony of Aden in 1937. A generation 
ago this development was regarded as an act of liberation. 

The British government took possession or control of the main 
islands off southern Arabia during the century in which it created 
the protectorate system. Perim, which guards the entrance to the 
Red Sea and lies 100 miles off Aden, was occupied in 1857 and 
became part of the Settlement and then the Colony. Socotra, the 
largest island in the archipelago and lying about 220 miles from the 
Arabian coast (but only 120 miles off the African coast, nearly 
opposite the Eastern Horn which ends in Cape Gardafui), was part 
of the domains of the Mahra Sultan who in 1876 undertook not to 
alienate any of his possessions except to the British, and then ten 
years later signed a treaty of protection. This brought Socotra into 
the Eastern Protectorate. The five Kuria Muria Islands lying off the 
coast of Muscat were ceded to the British by its Sultan in 1854, be- 
coming technically part of the Aden Settlement; but they were so far 
away from Aden that they were administered by the British Resident 
in the Persian Gulf. The Lighthouse Islands were taken by the 
British in 19 15, when they ousted the Turks and installed Arab staffs 
to maintain the lighthouses. These had been erected and maintained 
by the French, who had obtained the concession to do so from the 
Ottoman Sultan in 1899. 

Kamaran Island, one of a group which lies off the Salif peninsula 
of Yemen about 200 miles north of Perim and the Straits of Mandeb, 
was occupied by the Portuguese in the sixteenth century, but in the 
nineteenth century it was taken by the Turks, who built a quarantine 
station on it for pilgrims coming from Africa to Mecca. The British 
captured the island with troops from Aden in 1915, but did nothing 
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to formalise ownership or protection. The Treaty of Lausanne ende^ 
Turkish sovereignty over the group of islands, and Article 1§ 
declared that their 'future . . . will be settled by the parties coik 
cerned'; but, as the parties concerned were never specified, no 
agreement over Kamaran could be reached. The British settled th$ 
matter to their own satisfaction in 1949 by an Order in Council 
which made the Governor of Aden the Governor of Kamaran, with 
authority to appoint a Commissioner for the group of islands* 
Kamaran did not become part of the Aden Colony, but for con-v 
venience the governor used armed police from Aden for its protect 
tion. The Imam of Yemen never recognised this arrangement. 

II 

The election of Yahya as the Imam of Yemen in 1903 opened the 
penultimate chapter of Turkish history in South Arabia and pre* 
faced new troubles for Britain. Almost immediately he launched his 
entire people in a revolt against the Turks which lasted into the next 
year, and when he was defeated he took time off to prepare another 
uprising, which broke out in 191 1. Although the Turks were again 
victorious in the merciless guerrilla fighting in the highlands, they 
had had enough. They established the old division between the 
Shafei Muslims of the coastal plain and the Zeidi hill region, 
giving Imam Yahya independence in the latter with the right to 
appoint provincial governors, and retaining Turkish authority in 
the plain. This uneasy balance lasted until 191 8, when the Ottoman 
empire collapsed and Yemen at last regained its independence. 

Unlike the Arabs to the north who united under the Hashemite 
rulers of Mecca to ride with Lawrence in revolt against the Turks, 
the Imam Yahya remained loyal to his erstwhile enemies. The British 
therefore helped the Idrisi Arabs to occupy the adjoining territory of 
Asir, and in 1 9 1 8 took the Yemeni port of Hodeida themselves. When 
they withdrew in 1921 they handed Hodeida to the Idrisi. 

There would certainly have been conflict between the ambitions 
of Imam Yahya and the geographical requirements of the British in 
South Arabia, but these incidents exacerbated a natural enmity. He 
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regarded Asir as part of his territory, and when Abdel Aziz ibn Saud 
overthrew the Hashemites and extended his rule into the Hedjaz, 
Yahya tried unsuccessfully to prevent him from taking Asir. He was, 
able, however, to drive the hard-pressed Idrisi from Hodeida and 
the coastal plain in 1925, thereby uniting the two parts of Yemen 
once again. 

For years before the First World War, the British government had 
sought to demarcate the frontiers of the Protectorate area south- 
east of Yemen by agreement with the Turks, and in 19 14 they 
finally signed a convention with the Porte.* Yahya refused to accept 
either the convention or the British occupation of Kamaran Island. 
In 1 919, the British sent the Assistant Resident of Aden, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Jacob, on a mission to Sanaa from Hodeida for the purpose 
of negotiating with the Imam, but he never reached his destination. 
He was seized at Bajil by the Quhra tribe of Shafei Muslims who 
feared that the mission would help the Zeidi Imam to reoccupy the 
Tihamah, and he was detained for four months before being allowed 
to return to Aden. 

Imam Yahya began to intervene in the Protectorates in the follow- 
ing year and quickly over-ran Dhala. The British were slow to 
fulfil their responsibilities under the protecting treaties; in 1923, the 
Yemenis took Baidha and, in the following year, the Upper Audhali 
area. In 1926, they occupied part of Lower Audhali territory, but by 
this time the British were more prepared and drove them out by air 
action. By using aircraft again in 1928, the British forced the 
Yemenis to withdraw from most of the Dhala Amirate. 

Sir Gilbert Clayton had attempted to negotiate an agreement about 
the frontiers in Sanaa in 1926, but the Imam, who not only had 
considerable territorial gains to encourage him but had also signed 
a treaty with Italy by which he considered he had strengthened 
himself against Britain, claimed a large part of the Protectorate 
area together with Aden, contending that the region was his by 
right, in the first place, because Yemen had possessed it for a 
hundred years in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; and 

This agreement established the 'Violet Line' marking the Protectorate- 
Yemen frontier. The Aden government thereafter based itself on this line. 
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secondly, because he was in any case the rightful heir to the terrk 
tories in South Arabia relinquished by the Ottoman empire. 

In 1928, Yahya signed another treaty, this time with the USSK^ 
but by now the tide was running against him. The forces of Kin§ 
Abdel Aziz ibn Saud were a growing threat and the manifestation 0$ 
British air strength had reinforced the tribes against him. Thi^ 
made him more amenable to discussion when Sir Bernard Reilly> 
the British Resident in Aden, reopened negotiations in 1933. In the 
following year King Abdel Aziz's bedouin force routed Imam 
Yahya's army, forcing him to sign the Treaty of Taif. Saudi Arabia 
annexed Asir. 

In these adverse circumstances there was little the Imam could 
do but come to terms with Sir Bernard. In the agreement they signed 
on February n, 1934, neither side renounced any of its claims but 
accepted a de facto stabilisation of the frontiers on the basis of the 
1914 Anglo-Turkish convention.* Yemen evacuated sixty-four 
Audhali and eight Dhala villages, released prisoners and hostages 
taken from the Protectorate, and agreed to reopen the trade route 
between Yemen and Aden. This completed the liberation of the 
Audhali and Dhala territories; but the Yemenis continued to hold 
Baidha, which, though on the Protectorate side of the 19 14 frontier, 
has no protecting treaty with Britain. 

The Imam and the Resident in Aden appointed frontier officers 
to deal with incidents on the spot, and for some years the borders 
were free of serious trouble. The Imam appointed an agent to Aden 
but would only allow 'a political clerk' from the Aden administra- 
tion to be established in Hodeida, and when any important problem 
arose a high official had to be sent to Sanaa. He did not appoint a 
representative to London, which was provided for in the agreement, 
but in 1937 he sent one of his sons to attend the coronation of 
King George vi and allowed the Church of Scotland's 'Keith 
Falconer Medical Mission' to send one of its teams to Sanaa, where 

*The agreement for the first time called the Imam the King of Yemen and 
recognised his independence. He was afterwards still generally referred to as the 
Imam, and I have kept to that designation as it reflected also his religious 
authority. 
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it remained until 1943. It was, nevertheless, always an uneasy 
relationship and could not by any means be called friendly. 

Ill 

During this period of truce with Yemen, the Aden government gave 
its mind to the pacification of the Protectorate areas, where con- 
ditions in the hill country came close to anarchy. Personal vendettas 
and family blood feuds were rife, and the rulers, frequently chal- 
lenged by brothers and cousins, exercised only a minimal control 
of their peoples. Aden had become an Air Command in 1928 and, to 
replace British infantry for ground operations, tribesmen were 
organised and trained in several formations, known as Tribal 
Guards. These were recruited in each tribal area and operated under 
the command of their own chieftains. A civil internal security force, 
known as the Government Guards, was formed under British and 
Arab officers and financed by the British government. Then, in 
1934, a military force, the Aden Protectorate Levies, was recruited 
from the tribesmen of the Western Protectorate, officered again by 
British and Arabs and controlled by the British military commander 
in Aden. For several years thereafter, the Levies were able to con- 
trol the region without any support from British troops. 

The role of the Royal Air Force based on Aden was to fly to the 
support of Tribal Guards or Levies whenever they needed help, 
but perhaps an even more important function was to provide fast 
communications between Aden and the various parts of the Pro- 
tectorate, for up to that time news of a tribal war or a heavy frontier 
raid could take days over mountain and desert tracks and dirt 
roads before it reached the seat of government. The raf was able 
to impose its rough and ready peace very rapidly, as the Imam of 
Yemen discovered almost at once. 

Up to this time, the British were concerned almost exclusively 
with the Western Protectorate area. Although in theory there was 
only one Protectorate,* the wealthier, larger and more populous 

*The description of 'Eastern' and 'Western' Protectorates had almost 
become formal by the fact that each region had its Political Adviser and a degree 
of separate administration in Aden. 
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Eastern area was of less concern because it was further away from 
Aden. As long as the tribal states there were not threatened from 
outside and did not enter into any dealings forbidden to them by the 
protecting treaties, the British Colonial Office was prepared to let the 
innumerable tribes enjoy their feuds, fights and general anarchy, 
for there had not been peace among the tribes or on the roads for 
centuries. The visits of Residents from Aden to the rulers were per- 
functory affairs, described by Harold Ingrams as of the 'How d'you 
do-Goodbye' variety,* and the great Hadramaut valley was un- 
known to all but a few intrepid explorers. There was no question of 
oil or other natural wealth. Nothing was further from the mind of 
Whitehall than an 'imperial mission', for the area seemed likely to 
cost time, trouble and money to no particular purpose. A frontier 
claim of Saudi Arabia was the only external reason for intervention. 
Had the British Resident in Aden not decided that it was time he 
knew more about this large area which Britain was committed to 
protect, and had he not chosen to send there a man — Harold 
Ingrams — who had developed a passionate interest in the Hadra- 
maut from Hadraumis he had met while serving the Colonial Office 
in Zanzibar, the area might have continued to waste away in its 
brooding hates for many more years to come. 

This Eastern Protectorate region covered about 68,000 square 
miles, and in the 1930s it probably had a population of about 
200,000 people. Its coastline stretched for about 400 miles from the 
Lower Aulaqi sultanate to the western border of Muscat and Oman, 
and it was about 250 miles wide at its broadest point where it reached 
the sands of the great desert, the Rub al-Khali — the Empty Quarter. 
The most important state was the Qaiti sultanate of Shihr and 
Mukalla, whose ruler had been dignified by the British with the title 
of His Highness and the right to an eleven-gun salute. It had by far 
the highest income of any state either in the Eastern or Western 

*Harold Ingrams, Arabia and the Isles, 1966. Anyone writing about the 
Hadramaut in the key period of the 1930s must refer to this book, because 
only Ingrams and his wife could tell the story in detail. I shall therefore not 
acknowledge it again in this chapter and direct quotations are from this book 
unless otherwise noted. 
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regions. The Wahidi sultanate of Balhaf and Azzan, with the tiny 
Wahidi sultanate of Bir Ali, was sandwiched between the Qaiti 
and the Lower Aulaqi states, and the Mahra sultanate of Qishn 
and Socotra lay between the Qaiti eastern border and the sultanate 
of Muscat and Oman. Inland from the Qaiti state was the Kathiri 
sultanate, which shared with it the Wadi Hadramaut and was the 
second most important state in the region. 

Wadi Hadramaut is the most distinctive feature of south-west 
Arabia. Its wide upper and middle reaches run almost parallel with 
the coast at about 125 miles distance inland, but at the lower end it 
turns sharply to the south-east and becomes a narrow cut through 
the hills as it descends to the coastal plain and the sea at Sayhut, 
in the Qaiti sultanate. The wide inland section can get up to 30 inches 
of rain in the summer, and seasonal torrents have cut deep ravines — 
often contained between imposing cliffs on each side of the wadi — 
just as the outflow has cut the lower narrow valley to the sea. 

The Hadramaut is the best expanse of agricultural land in South 
Arabia. It is surrounded by barren deserts and hills in the Wahidi 
sultanate, the northern Kathiri desert, the barren hills and plains of 
the Mahra sultanate and the central mountains of the Qaiti state — all 
of which shelter it from the outside world. At various periods of the 
ancient kingdoms it had been extremely prosperous, and throughout 
history it has been, like some parts of the coastal plain, a settled land 
of expert farmers ; but they were an adventurous and talented people 
who travelled and settled far and wide, in the Hedjaz, in Egypt, in 
the Sudan, Zanzibar and Ethiopia, and later, when the steamship 
came, in Indonesia and Singapore where they became an extremely 
rich community. Remittances from the emigrant families are still 
an important, if declining, source of wealth to the Qaiti and Kathiri 
states. 

Until quite recently, the Sultan of Shihr and Mukalla, so called 
because these were his two major towns on the coast, spent most of 
his time in India and his authority scarcely touched the Wadi 
Hadramaut, where even the smallest village was built defensively 
against the many enemies without. The houses rose six or eight 
storeys into the air with the ground floor used to shelter the animals, 
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but also protecting the upper storeys by a maze of winding narrow 
passages which gave access to the stairs. Having lived for centuries 
without law, the whole region was torn with feuds between tribes 
and subtribes, between villages, and even between families, and 
fighting had ruined the agriculture of the valley. Ingrams describes 
many examples: of a man who could speak only from his second- 
floor window because he was conducting a private war against his 
neighbours; of villagers who had to cut a trench to fields out of 
rifle range so they could travel to them under cover; of people who 
had not left their house for eighteen or twenty-one years. Almost 
everywhere trenches were dug for the purpose of war. The primi- 
tive roads and tracks were beset by marauding tribesmen who were 
often nomads from the distant sands. As background to this anarchy 
there was the bitter enmity between the ruling families of the Qaiti 
and Kathiri sultanates. 

Ingrams first went there in 1934, returning in 1936 with the 
blessing of the British Resident in Aden and a limited purpose: 'To 
help the people to get out of the mess they were in.' This enterprise 
was all the more remarkable because the Aden government had not 
given him the slightest reason to think he would get any forces to 
impose his will, while the Qaiti Sultan had only 200 unruly Yafai 
mercenaries as a regular army and no intention to try to extend his 
authority from the coastal plain. The people had contempt for all 
sultans and hatred of their spasmodic tyrannies. 

Nevertheless, Ingrams set about persuading them to sign a truce 
that would cover all past offences and preserve future peace. He 
found that they were all sick to death of the interminable feuding. 
Their simple request, which he was quite unable to answer, was for 
Britain to put in troops or send planes to enforce any truce they 
signed on both sultans and tribes alike. Otherwise they could not see 
any peace agreement being worth the paper it was written on. There 
was no passionate national objection to British intervention, such as 
was soon to bedevil British efforts everywhere. On the contrary, the 
people were in general willing to see the most troublesome marauding 
tribes bombed into submission; and, at the higher level, the Qaiti 
Sultan was quite willing to become part of the British empire. 
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When Ingrams, advancing from Mukalla on his mission, looked 
down from the cliff top on the white palaces and minarets of Tarim, 
the chief city of the Hadramaut, there was not much practical sup- 
port for him beyond the friendship and devotion to peace of Sayyid 
Bubakr bin Sheikh al-Kaf of Tarim, who had retired from South- 
East Asia to his beloved valley with a considerable fortune, which he 
was willing to spend for the betterment of the people. With his 
support, Ingrams and his wife toured the nearby towns, including 
the important centre of Shibam, spreading their gospel of peace. 
His success against all the odds was so great that his first report 
frightened the Aden authorities, and they warned him that he must 
not enter into any commitments. 

By then it was already too late. Those tribal leaders gathered 
together by Ingrams at Seiyun, between Tarim and Shibam, had 
reached the stage of discussing a truce and were disputing how long 
it should last in the first instance. They wanted only six months to 
see if Britain would intervene to make it work, but Ingrams stood 
out for three years and eventually got them. The first peace meeting 
was concluded on February 6, 1937, by which time the Aden govern- 
ment had given some proof of its support by bombing a village of 
the Ban Yamani tribe who had made the mistake of attacking the 
convoy of an engineer officer sent to survey a road for the Sultan. 
The bombing greatly pleased the tribes and villages because the Ban 
Yamani had been constantly troublesome on the roads. Immediately 
after the peace meeting, the leaders of the tribe came in with their 
fines and hostages and made peace. To Ingrams they said: 'You did 
well to bomb us. And we thank you. If we had given in before, the 
people would have said we were cowards. We want peace, too, now 
that we know you'll keep it.' 

In the ensuing weeks the truce spread far and wide through the 
tribes and towns until, by the time the rains came in April, about 
1,400 signatures committed the people to keep peace among them- 
selves and the roads free to travellers. The rains were heavy that 
year and this was taken as a good omen and God's reward for the 
truce, which has ever since been known among Arab and foreigners 
alike as ' Ingrams' Peace '. From that date in 1937 it became possible 
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to help the states to organise and administer their territories, 
There were obviously many years of hard work ahead. Not only 
had courts of justice and government departments to be established 
but first the people had to be found and trained to run them. In th 
midst of this, Mr and Mrs Ingrams tackled the question of th 
slaves owned mainly by the Qaiti and Kathiri Sultans and wef^ 
successful in having slavery made illegal. In the case of the Sultans, 
the slaves had become such a privileged group that their liberation 
removed a social nuisance; but among the tribes there was still 
cruelty and oppression. In April 1938, the commander of the Aden 
Protectorate Levies was sent to advise on the small Mukalla regular 
army, and he later seconded an officer to train it. In July, the first 
motor road was opened linking Shihr and Mukalla on the coast with 
Tarim, Shibam and Seiyun in the Hadramaut: a blessing to the 
cultivators of the great valley, supplementing the safety of travel 
brought to them by the truce. 

Early in August 1938, the Qaiti Sultan signed a new treaty with 
the British government under which he accepted a Resident 
Adviser. This was the first of the advisory treaties which became the 
system by which the Aden government was able to establish its 
influence in the Protectorate area as a whole. It also confirmed the 
succession of the Sultan's family. Harold Ingrams became Resident 
Adviser in the Qaiti and Kathiri Sultans, and he was given charge of 
the entire Eastern Protectorate area. 

From the beginning, the arrangements for protection had all the 
peculiarities of a British compromise which had developed in make- 
shift fashion over the years. No attempt was made to take possession 
of the protectorate states, but in practice the Aden government im- 
posed its will whenever it felt that security was threatened or one of 
the friendly tribal rulers was in danger. By acting in this way 
the Aden authorities 'froze' the tribal leaderships in the hands of 
those who happened to be in power at the time, but only for as long 
as they remained faithful to their treaty commitments. As the 
experienced officials in Aden knew, this practical arrangement was 
not true to the system of the tribes, who liked to get rid of a ruler 
who proved weak or vicious in favour of his brother or cousin whom 
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they thought more fit to lead : a primitive democratic choice which 
was no longer possible if the British stepped in to prevent it. 

How the system worked is described by Sir Tom Hickinbotham 
a former Governor of Aden, in the case of a man called Alawi 
Ahmed of Beihan: 

... he was in disgrace for an outrage against the Sharif of Beihan 
and had had to be taken very severely to task. He had been called 
upon to come to Aden and answer for his sins to the Political 
Secretary, and when he had failed to appear had been ordered to 
pay a quite substantial fine by a given date, and as he had failed 
to pay the fine air action had been taken against his property, that 
is to say, against his fortified house and damage to the extent of 
the fine had been done. It was an established procedure in such 
cases, and honour was satisfied, and normally there were no 
complaints. . . .* 

As the nature of the outrage is not stated, this may well have been a 
justified punishment, but the 'established procedure' was used 
against anyone, perhaps a member of the family with a better claim 
to rule, who opposed the chief whom the British protected, and 
this was to have its disadvantages in time when discontented mem- 
bers of ruling families went over the frontier to Yemen to join the 
Imam against their ruling relatives. 

The Sharif of Beihan was one of the rulers whose position was 
considered by many to be entirely a creation of the British. It was 
claimed that, since the British could not get the Masabein and 
Bel Harith (two of the great tribes of Beihan) to sign a protectorate 
treaty, they persuaded the Habili leader, Ahmed am-Mohsin, to 
sign a document in 1903 putting the territories of the two tribes 
under protection. He was then given military support to consolidate 
his power in the whole of Beihan, and the paramount sheikhs of the 
Masabein and Bel Harith subsequently spent a great part of their 
time being 'dissidents' in Yemen or Saudi Arabia. There were 
other leaders in Yemen, such as Amir Haidara of Dhala, who were 
dissident because they were deposed by the British, but were still 

*Sir Tom Hickinbotham, Aden, 1958, p. 53. 
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thought by many tribesmen to be the true rulers. Amir Haidara, for 
example, was considered to have more right to rule Dhala than Amir 
Shaaful who replaced him. 

The system of collective punishment was used with considerable 
effect against marauding subtribes who plundered caravans or 
committed other tribal crimes, but in every case the offenders were 
given notice to evacuate themselves, their women, their children, 
their animals and as much movable property as they could before 
the punitive air strike took place, so that there were seldom casualties 
as there certainly would have been if an attempt had been made to 
punish a village by ground troops. The method had the support of 
the Aden authorities, and in time it greatly reduced the number of 
outrages and the general disorder of the territory. 
Another Aden Governor, Sir Bernard Reilly, commented: 

It is a form of collective punishment, but that is understood and 
not resented by tribesmen who, in a country without regular 
police, would refuse to surrender an individual culprit. 

Pacification of a country unaccustomed to orderly government 
could not be effected without collective punishment of collective 
acts of violence such as brigandage, but as the work of pacification 
proceeded the need for the intervention of the Royal Air Force 
became rarer. The institution of Government and Tribal Guards 
proved a success. It strengthened the hands of the Government 
and the hands of the local rulers, and the enlistment of Pro- 
tectorate tribesmen in these units and the Aden Protectorate 
Levies gave these men a new conception of disciplined loyalty 
and of the value of the preservation of peace.* 

It was inevitable that, in offering this security to the rulers, the 
British should more and more come to require them to behave in a 
reasonable way, for 'the established procedure' of pacification was 
not intended to be carte blanche for any form of misgovernment. The 
problem was to decide where primitive tribal custom ended and 

*Sir Bernard Reilly, Aden and the Yemen, 1960, p. 21. Sir Bernard's period of 
service occurred before the transistor radio and the insurgent nationalism of 
Arab radio broadcasts had begun to erode even disciplined loyalties. 
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misgovernment began, and the British government was still deter- 
mined not to make itself responsible for administering innumerable 
tribes and subtribes. Over the years, the answer to the problem 
began to emerge of its own accord in that rulers desiring to maintain 
British protection for themselves and their people became amenable 
to British advice, at least on major issues. Some time after the Treaty 
of Sanaa in 1934, the Aden government began to regularise the 
position by making advisory treaties to supplement the protecting 
treaties in the main states of the region, on the pattern of that 
agreed by Harold Ingrams in the Eastern Protectorate with the 
Qaiti and Kathiri Sultans. The Second World War interrupted the 
process but, by 1954, thirteen advisory treaties had been signed.* 

The advisory, like the protecting, treaties were simple in form, 
binding the rulers to accept the advice of the Governor of Aden. In 
those signed by the Qaiti Sultan of Shihr and Mukalla, the Kathiri 
Sultan of Seiyun, and the Mahra Sultan of Qishn and Socotra, 
tribal custom and the Muslim religion were subjects excluded from 
the rulers' commitments, but these states accepted a resident 
British Political Adviser, as did the Sultan of Lahej. Neither the 
Colonial Office nor the Aden government ever contemplated direct 
administration of the protectorate areas, even where Resident 
Advisers were appointed. These officers were given the most limited 
powers and were directed at all times to strengthen the authority of 
the rulers and assist them to introduce workable administrations for 
the simple public services the states possessed, so that through them 
development aid could be channelled. 

The treaties had the disadvantage that Britain and the Aden 
government were blamed for the shortcomings of the states, for 
their backwardness and for the failure of the rulers to permit 
progress fast enough. Arabs in more advanced countries either 

*The list of advisory treaties is as follows. Western Protectorate: in 1944 and 
1945, the Sultans of Fadhli, Lower Aulaqi, Haushabi and Lower Yafai, the 
Sharif of Beihan and the Amir of Dhala; in 1951, the Sheikh of Upper Aulaqi, the 
Sultan of Audhali and the Sultan of Lahej. Eastern Protectorate: in 1938, the 
Sultans of Qaiti and Kathiri; in 1949, the Wahidi Sultan of Balhaf in 1949; 
and in 1954, the Sultan of Qishn and Socotra. 
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refused to see or did not see much difference between a protected 
state and a colony. In the sense that the rulers' powers were circum- 
scribed, the difference was not great and where it did exist was 
adverse because the Aden government had neither the men nor the 
administrative machinery to impose its will even on all matters 
coming within the field of its right to advise. 

In time, criticism of Britain's failure to increase the speed of 
progress and limit the arbitrariness of certain of the rulers' be- 
haviour spread to some of the people of the protected states them- 
selves. Ironically, it was Aden that encouraged this discontent, for it 
was from its free port that cheap transistor radios flooded the tribal 
areas, where willing ears listened to the political broadcasts of 
Egypt and other Arab countries. 

The advisory treaties superimposed on protection completed the 
arrangements made by Britain in the Eastern and Western Pro- 
tectorates. The Governor of Aden fulfilled his responsibilities for 
protection and advice with the help of two Political Agents, one for 
each Protectorate area, and of the advisers attached to the agents and 
to some of the rulers. Even before the last advisory agreement was 
signed in 1954, expert opinion in the British administration recog- 
nised the deficiencies of the system and was beginning to think of 
federation. 

IV 

In Aden itself there was a parallel trend of thought in the direction 
of giving the people a greater part in government. When the Settle- 
ment became a Colony in 1937, it was given the normal form of 
colonial administration, with a Governor, who was also commander- 
in-chief of the forces, aided by an Executive Council. By the Aden 
Colony (Amendment) Order of 1947, a Legislative Council was 
constituted, but without any elected members. The Governor alone 
decided what matters should be brought before the Executive 
Council and he was not compelled to submit matters he preferred 
to reserve for himself, but if he did refer to the Legislative Council 
he was required to take the majority opinion or, if he rejected it, to 
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submit the reasons tor his rejection to th* q~ 
the Colonies. of State for 

For nearly twenty years, there was never any n «vi + 
decisions of the Legislative Council, the memLS fT* the 
half official (the Chief Secretary, the Attorney Gener 1 H ^ ^ 
Secretary, the Assistant Chief Secretary for th fg j Flnanc ^l 
representative of the commander of the British armed f * 
the remainder worthy, elderly gentlemen chosen ™ SL, 0 "*^' . and 
of their particular communities. These men conll^hT^ 
sidered an opposition to official opinion; on the contrary thev were 
proud to consider themselves part of the Aden government LTZ 
many years never gave a thought to the idea of elections or self 
government. It was not until 1950 that Sir Tom HickinWw 2 
chairman of the Port Trust and leader of the gr0U p 0 " 1 
members, referred to the feeling that perhaps some chanJsThouki 
be made to allow articulate and critical younger members of the 
communities some say in their affairs. Addressing the Legislative 
Council, he said: 'At the same time I feel it my duty to say that we 
realise that in the not too distant future an awakening sense of 
responsibility among the younger members of the community mav 
justify Your Excellency's successor in making changes in the mem- 
bership on the unofficial side of the council. If and when that time 
comes ... we will be very willing and ready to do all that we can 
to co-operate.'* This modest hint of things to come bore fruit five 
years later when the constitution was again amended to permit the 
election of a minority of the Legislative Council members. 

The amendment was already too little and too late, and bore 
witness to the failure of the government to understand the ferment 
in the minds of many people in the Colony. The only opinion taken 
seriously was that of the influential merchant class, which was 
prospering exceedingly under British rule and therefore saw no 
reason for change except in the direction of securing more power for 
itself within the Colony, or at least in association with Britain. 

There was not much organised political opinion up to the 

*Hickinbotham, op. cit. He was himself the successor called on to make the 
change. 
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mid-1950s, though one can distinguish three political groups. The 
oldest of these was the Aden Association, which largely represented 
merchant opinion, stood for Aden for the Adenese, and was willing 
to co-operate with Britain for peaceful constitutional advance; some 
of the members of the association at the time wanted Aden to remain 
within the British Commonwealth. It was significant that they were 
willing to consider as Adenese all Indians, Pakistanis and Somalis 
who had made their homes in the Colony for a generation, for these 
constituted substantial Commonwealth minorities in the trading 
and professional community to whom, later, the majority of Adenese 
desired to deny the franchise. The United National Front was a 
vociferous minority party demanding the total elimination of British 
rule and the merger of Aden, the Protectorates and Yemen, and even 
Muscat and Oman, into a single independent state. Although it was 
a minority group, it had connections with the burgeoning trade- 
union movement which gave it some power to disturb the peace by 
strikes, and it was regarded by the government and the Aden 
Association as an irresponsible rabble. The South Arabian League 
had its genesis in Lahej and reflected the desire of the Sultan of 
Lahej to establish his pre-eminence in the region, for it advocated 
the merger of Aden and the Protectorates, but not Yemen, in to a 
single state independent of Britain. (For further discussion of Adeni 
political groups, see chapter 4.) 

None of these embryo organisations could command majority 
support, and the weekly press — which largely reflected merchant 
views — for long concentrated only on the demand for municipal 
elections, justifying their conservatism on the grounds that the 
people were not ready for democracy and required some training in 
a limited field of public affairs. This was not the view of the educated 
and half-educated younger element in Aden, many of whom came 
from merchant families. If they did not want either the United 
National Front or the South Arabian League to gain ground, they 
certainly desired faster progress towards self-government in the 
Colony than the Aden Association advocated. It would not have 
been easy, and perhaps was impossible, for the Aden government to 
nurture 'moderate progressive' opinion, but the failure to establish 
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a balance between it and the Aden Association eventually drove 
some of the younger people into more extreme movements and 
destroyed the influence of the others. 

When the elections for the few seats in the Legislative Council 
took place in December 1955, the Aden Association won and the 
South Arabian League's candidates failed outright. The United 
National Front campaigned for a boycott of the elections but this 
also failed and the polling took place in orderly fashion. (The Front 
subsequently concentrated on strengthening its hold on the labour 
and trade-union movements.) 

By this time, however, there was a powerful external influence in 
the Colony. The course of the Egyptian revolution, which had taken 
place in July 1952, had been followed with close interest by Adeni 
Arabs and by 1955 President Nasser's star was well in the ascendant. 
His success in securing the agreement for British evacuation of the 
Canal Zone in 1954 and his arms deal with the Russians in 1955 were 
taken as signs by many people in Aden that a new and great leader 
had arisen in the Arab world; even conservatives in the Aden 
Association could not but admire his single-handed struggle for 
total emancipation. As a result, the message of insurgent nationalism 
from Radio Cairo was widely listened to in the Colony and was soon 
so feared by the government that plans to counter it from an Aden 
Broadcasting Station were rapidly, but ineffectively, prepared.* 

The response of the Colonial Office and the Aden government 
was to make sure that no one in the Colony should take the limited 
popular representation in the Legislative Council to mean that Aden 
was set on a rapid course towards democracy. Lord Lloyd, the 
Minister of State at the Colonial Office, visited Aden in May 1956, 
and was greeted by a demonstration at the airport calling for 

*Cf. Gillian King, Imperial Outpost — Aden, Chatham House Essay, Oxford 
University Press, 1964, p. 59. 'The range of Aden Broadcasting Station was 
only increased from 50 to some 1,000 miles in 1958: the Government's reason 
for the delay being that the cost of the new equipment would be some £20,000 
more than it was prepared to pay. Even by 1962 broadcasting from Aden was 
limited in output and of low quality, because the budget allocation was not 
sufficient to buy better programmes. Radio Cairo and Sanaa meanwhile broad- 
cast almost continuously.' 
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independence — the first time a distinguished visitor had been so 
received. He made the following public statement while in Aden: 

There has been much speculation recently about the political 
future of the Colony of Aden. Such speculation, if unrelated to 
practical possibilities, is harmful to the commercial interests of the 
Colony upon which the prosperity and, indeed, the whole liveli- 
hood of the people depends : if carried to undue lengths it can 
easily divert into unfruitful channels energies which might be 
better exerted in the pursuit of reasonable aspirations. Her 
Majesty's Government consider, therefore, that the time has 
come when their political intentions in respect of the Colony 
should be clearly stated, and my visit to the Colony has seemed to 
them a suitable opportunity for this purpose. I have had discus- 
sions with various representative bodies on matters affecting 
further constitutional development; I have listened to their views 
with interest and sympathy. Last January there was a most im- 
portant political development when elected members of this 
Council took their seats for the first time. Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment sincerely welcome this advance, but it needs to be fully 
tested before further advance can be considered. Certainly there 
could be no question of any further radical change in the constitu- 
tion during the life of the present Council. The degree of con- 
stitutional development and the pace at which it can be realised 
must depend on the sense of responsibility which is displayed by 
the people of the Colony and their leaders. There is no reason 
why you cannot expect to achieve further constitutional develop- 
ment in due course. Many of you have a perfectly legitimate desire 
to take a greater part in the affairs of Government, and there is no 
reason why this desire should not be realised. But I should like 
you to understand that for the foreseeable future it would not be 
reasonable or sensible, or indeed in the interests of the Colony's 
inhabitants, for them to aspire to any aim beyond that of a con- 
siderable degree of internal self-government. Therefore, whilst 
I have indicated the type of constitutional advance to which the 
people in this Colony may legitimately aspire, Her Majesty's 
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Government wish to make it clear that the importance of Aden 
both strategically and economically within the Commonwealth is 
such that they cannot foresee the possibility of any fundamental 
relaxation of their responsibilities for the Colony. I feel that this 
assurance will be welcome to you and to the vast majority of the 
Colony.* 

This statement reassured the merchant class but greatly displeased 
the growing body of radical nationalists. Radio Cairo responded 
with vitriolic criticism of British colonial policy in South Arabia and 
called for a revolt of all the people there. As a statement of policy 
it was already verging on the unreal, for the planning of a federation 
of South Arabia was underway and was firmly fixed in many minds 
as the next stage of development. It was hardly possible that a 
federation could exist without Aden, and it was equally unlikely that 
Aden could remain a colony or constitutional advance be unduly 
delayed if it joined. 



*Reilly, op. cit., pp. 44-45. 
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Imam Yahya behaved with surprising moderation during the 
Second World War, preserving a strict neutrality and postponing 
his claim at a time when he might well have embarrassed Britain. 
He nevertheless protested strongly against a Free Yemeni movement 
which had established itself in Aden under one of his sons; and the 
fact that the British 4 did not feel able to interfere with or suppress 
these Yemeni malcontents as long as they confined themselves to 
expression of opinion'* did not encourage post-war conciliation. 

The Imam's concern was justified. The Free Yemeni movement 
was working in close association with Sayyid Abdullah ibn Ahmed 
al-Wazir, who headed a rebellion in Sanaa in February 1948 and was 
proclaimed Imam by an assembly of religious leaders, f A few days 
later, on February 17, Imam Yahya, then aged eighty, was assassi- 
nated and two of his sons were killed defending his treasury. J The 

*Reilly, op. cit., p. 23. 

fAl-Wazir belonged to a branch of the ruling family which had once held the 
Imamate and had usually had an important position in the state. Yahya had 
made the mistake of excluding him from high office for, although the Free 
Yemenis were mostly disgruntled Shafeis, they turned to this leading Zeidi as 
one likely to command Zeidi support against Yahya. 

%' After the assassination of Imam Yahya so many Shafeis fled to Aden that 
the Government advised them to move-on. Most of them went to either Pakistan 
or Egypt', Hickinbotham, op. cit., p. 75. Reilly (op. cit., p. 25) states that the plot 
was not hatched in Aden, but Mohammed Ali Luqman— a leading journalist and 
newspaper proprietor in Aden, who sympathised with the Free Yemeni movement 
and was in close touch with it— cabled the British-owned Arab News Agency 
an assassination account almost exactly as it happened a week before it happened. 
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rebellion was short-lived. Amir Seif al-Islam Ahmed, Yahya's son 
and heir-apparent, who was Governor of Taiz, mobilised a force of 
loyal tribes, recaptured Sanaa and was elected Imam on March 13. 
He executed al-Wazir and thirty of his adherents. Ahmed was 
fifty-six years old. 

In his last few years, Yahya had started to take Yemen a little 
further out of its seclusion. He had joined the newly formed Arab 
League in 1945, and in the following year he signed treaties of 
friendship and commerce with the United States, France and Iraq, 
and allowed two American trade delegations to visit Sanaa. Imam 
Ahmed was well aware that his father's autocratic and often brutal 
methods were responsible for the Free Yemeni movement and after 
the assassination he set out to be more liberal, in so far as that word 
could be applied to the standards of the country. A writer in The 
Economist described Yemen as 'rushing madly from the thirteenth 
into the fourteenth century'. He established an advisory council of 
religious leaders, notables and tribal chiefs and appointed a cabinet 
of fifteen ministers, although these were mostly sons and close 
relatives. He sought technical assistance from the United Nations 
and by 1955 there were fifteen experts studying the country's needs 
and resources. He also invited the help of other foreign experts and 
investors; a West German firm was entrusted with exploiting salt 
mines, an East German firm with the erection of a cement factory, 
a tannery and textile mills, and the Yemen Development Corporation 
of America with oil exploration. 

I 

The reign of Imam Ahmed opened with extreme bitterness towards 
Britain because of the assassination of his father, which he laid at 
the door of Aden for tolerating the plotters. He received an official 
from Aden and spoke of better relations with Britain, but made no 
secret of his feelings on the matter. He kept the frontier quiet and 
reappointed frontier officers to prevent trouble, but in doing so his 
policy was designed to encourage Britain to terminate the Sanaa 
Treaty of 1934, which still had nearly thirty years to run, and to 
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establish his rule over the whole of South Arabia. His main coi\_ 
tention for the moment was that Britain had no right under th e 
treaty to change the internal administration of the Protectorate 
states from the position that existed in 1934. 

Only a few months after he came to power, Ahmed invited Si r 
Reginald Champion, then Governor of Aden, to visit Taiz wher e 
he had established his capital. On Sir Reginald's proposing that 
Britain and Yemen should exchange diplomatic representative^ 
Ahmed agreed, but suggested that the Aden Governor should be the 
British representative. The Foreign Office accepted this unusual 
arrangement. (The Imam never executed his part of it.) He also 
asked for an extradition treaty, which was no doubt intended to 
prevent Aden from becoming a refuge for his opponents, but the 
impossibility of accepting at face value any judicial verdicts in 
Yemen compelled Britain to reject the request. The British govern- 
ment was more sympathetic to other requests — for electrical in- 
stallations, dredgers, a ship, doctors and a road engineer — but not 
to his application for armoured vehicles, which it believed were 
intended for use against the Protectorate rulers. Prince Seif al-Islam 
Abdullah visited London on his way back from the United Nations 
in pursuit of assistance, but as the conversations proceeded and it 
became apparent that Imam Ahmed had no intention of conceding 
any of his claims in South Arabia, there was no practical outcome. 
In March 1949, trouble occurred on the frontiers again. 

The Sharif of Beihan proposed to build a customs post at Nagd 
Marqad, which is a pass lying between Wadi Harib in Yemen and 
the northern end of Wadi Beihan, and the Aden government agreed 
that the site lay three miles within Beihan. Qadi Mohammed al- 
Shami, the Yemeni frontier officer, not only contended that it lay 
within Yemen, but that to build a customs house conflicted with 
the status quo of the 1934 treaty. Yemeni troops then began to build 
a fort at Jabal Manawa, just west of Wadi Marqad and, according 
to the Aden government, inside Beihan. Even before the fort was 
completed, they opened fire on the customs house, and at one time 
the Sharif's men were under attack continuously for two weeks. 
There were the usual exchanges, of claims and counterclaims. After 
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British warnings went unheeded, the RAF demolished the half- 
completed fort and the Yemenis withdrew with their one wounded 
soldier. The Yemeni Minister in Cairo protested to the British 
Ambassador that the attack had been made on Yemeni territory, and 
Prince Abdullah protested to the British Minister of State who was 
attending the United Nations in New York, and talked of appealing 
to that body. The Imam called for support from the Arab League 
and Radio Cairo broadcast indignantly about British aggression. 

The British on September 29, 1949 had proposed that boundary 
markers should be laid to prevent frontier disputes, but Yemen would 
have nothing to do with this until its claim for Nagd Marqad was 
admitted and compensation paid for the fort and the wounded man. 
The Aden government did nothing to improve matters in November 
when it permitted Petroleum Concessions Limited, a subsidiary of 
British Petroleum, to send an exploratory party to Shabwa district, 
which lay 100 miles to the north-east of Beihan. Petroleum Con- 
cessions had held the concession for the whole of the Protectorate 
since 1938, but this was a particularly inappropriate time to make 
use of it because Shabwa was another area in dispute between the 
Aden government and Yemen, and an attempt to settle the dispute 
in 1940 had failed. 

Imam Ahmed was challenging Clause 3 of the Sanaa Treaty of 
1934 which preserved the status quo on the frontiers as they were at 
the time of the signing of the agreement. The second paragraph of 
Clause 3 reads: 

Pending the conclusion of the negotiations referred to in the 
preceding paragraph [which deferred a permanent settlement until 
further negotiations were completed during the forty years' dura- 
tion of the treaty] the high contracting parties agree to maintain 
the situation existing in regard to the frontier on the date of the 
signature of the treaty, and both high contracting parties under- 
take that they will prevent, by all means at their disposal, any 
violation by their forces of the above-mentioned frontier, and any 
interference by their subjects, or from their side of the frontier, 
with the affairs of the people inhabiting the other side of the 
frontier. 
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When the Governor of Aden informed the Imam that the British 
government was willing to discuss whether Nagd Marqad was in th^ 
Protectorate or not, but would not pay compensation until the result^ 
of the discussion were known and would certainly not discus^ 
administrative arrangements within the Protectorate, he was touck 
ing the main issue, for the Imam contended that the status quo in, 
the Sanaa Treaty referred to all the conditions prevailing in 1934, 
He did not reply to the Governor but sent a message to the Foreign 
Office that he would agree to a conference in London. The two 
governments agreed to the conference in July 1950, and the British 
government and the Governor of Aden immediately issued a joint 
statement declaring that the purposes of the conference were to 
determine the best procedure for settling the Nagd Marqad and 
Shabwa disputes, to determine the status quo frontier of 1934, to 
create the conditions for establishing diplomatic relations, and to 
improve trade relations. 

The conference reached an agreement in mid-October 1950 after 
six weeks of discussion, but it was little more than a modus vivendi 
and the agreement specifically stated that neither side relinquished 
its claims. Before the conclusion of the conference it had become 
apparent that Yemen wanted the settlement provided for in the 1934 
treaty on the basis of the Imam's right to rule both the Protectorate 
and Aden, whereas the British contended that, as the successor state of 
the Ottoman empire, Yemen was bound by the 1 914 Anglo-Turkish 
'Violet Line' which was therefore the de jure frontier. (See page 19.) 

The Shabwa affair had further increased the range of difference 
by arousing Yemen's interest in the possibility of oil there. Shabwa 
lay north-east of the territory of the Bel Harith tribe where the 19 14 
frontier definition had ended, and the British argued that, as neither 
Yemen nor Britain controlled the area north-east of the Bel Harith, 
there was no de facto frontier and that therefore a conference 
established to discuss the 1934 status quo frontier could not study a 
non-existent line beyond the Bel Harith. Yemen wanted to study 
the frontier all the way to Shabwa and so to challenge Britain's 
claim to control the tribal areas that lay beyond the Bel Harith. 
Shabwa lay south of, but beyond, the 'Violet Line', but Yemen 
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argued that it had a right to all South Arabia except for the tem- 
porary exclusion of territory lying south of the line. 

The agreement provided for a joint commission to demarcate the 
frontier on the ground and settle disputes on the basis of it, and 
further provided that, if agreement could not be reached, an im- 
partial member would be appointed to assist the commission 'to 
reach a unanimous recommendation', and that the two governments 
would pursue a settlement in accordance with Article 33 of the UN 
Charter if they still disagreed with the commission's findings. It 
was further agreed that, as soon as the commission started work, the 
Nagd Marqad Customs House would be evacuated (a provision that 
greatly annoyed the Sharif of Beihan as the Yemenis had built 
three customs posts on its side of the frontier), and that Yemen 
would not rebuild and reoccupy the demolished fort. Finally, the 
two governments undertook to check hostile propaganda and sub- 
versive activities, and to study 'at an appropriate time' specific 
proposals regarding fugitive offenders — a clause which reflected the 
failure to agree on extradition. 

The boundary commission, which was the principal purpose of 
the conference, was never set up, but the conference agreed that the 
two governments would establish diplomatic relations, and this part 
was executed. Yemen sent a Minister to London and the British 
a Charge d'Affaires to Taiz, which was the effective capital of 
Yemen. This meant that British dealings with Yemen were chan- 
nelled through the Foreign Office instead of the Aden government, 
which the Imam greatly distrusted. Although the agreement seemed 
to achieve very little and did not settle any of the outstanding 
problems between Yemen and the Aden government, it did purchase 
nearly three years of peace. 

II 

Although the essential reason for conflict between the Protectorate 
and Yemen was the Imam's claim to possess the region and the 
determined opposition of the Shafei Muslims of the region to this 
claim, the immediate cause of the deterioration of relations at the 
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end of 1953 was the knowledge in Taiz that plans were afoot for 3 

federation of the Protectorate states. 

The originator of the plan was Mr G. K. N. Trevaskis,* Political 
Agent and Adviser for the Western Protectorate, who drafted t\ e 
first plan in 1950. He presented it to Sir Tom Hickinbotham, then 
Governor of Aden, who discussed it with his advisers and, on sub- 
mitting it in an amended form to the Minister of State at tr, e 
Colonial Office in London, received authority to submit it to the 
rulers. It provided for two separate federal areas, one for the Eastern 
Protectorate and the other for the Western : an arrangement which 
took account of the more advanced development in the Eastern 
region, its different historical background, and its tendency not to 
co-operate with the Western. Each federation would have a Council 
of Rulers which would meet as and when necessary, and also a 
Working Committee to which each ruler would nominate three 
members and which would have power to make decisions on behalf 
of the Council. Below the Council of Ministers and its Working 
Committee there would be Executive and Legislative Councils to 
which members would be nominated until such time as it was 
thought possible to hold elections. In the case of the Eastern Federa- 
tion, it was proposed that the Mahra sultanate of Qishn and Socotra 
and the tiny state of Bir Ali should be excluded at the outset, the 
former because it was not administratively as well developed as the 
other major states and the latter because it was too small. 

The federal authorities would not be concerned with the internal 
affairs of each members state, but it was hoped that in time the rulers 
would see the advantage of central government and transfer more 
and more of their domestic responsibilities to it. This exclusion 
left the federal administrations responsible for communications, 
health and education (all of which were subject already to advice 
from Aden and lent themselves to central direction), and customs, 
which were still levied individually by all the states and were in- 
tended to be the source of finance for the federations. 

*Later Sir Kennedy Trevaskis, High Commissioner of Aden. Amir Ahmed 
bin Abdullah of the Fadhli sultanate said at the inauguration of the Federation 
in 1959 that the idea was conceived fifteen years earlier. 
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The head of both federations was to be the Governor of Aden 
with the title of High Commissioner; but, while retaining this over- 
all responsibility, the British government did not want to increase 
the modest ,£800,000 yearly subsidy which was paid to the Pro- 
tectorates to maintain the Government Guards and Hadhrami 
Bedouin Legion, the internal security arrangements of the individual 
states, and in certain cases the state administrations. The centralisa- 
tion of customs was intended to be an administrative economy by 
eliminating the twenty-five customs organisations of the individual 
states, and it was hoped that with these savings, together with the 
imposition of realistic import and export duties, it would be possible 
to meet the federal costs and compensate the states for their loss of 
customs revenue. It was further expected that Aden Colony would 
help. The Protectorate states suffered from the fact that tobacco, 
cigarettes and petroleum products were charged full duty in Aden 
through which they had to pass on their way inland, and it was in- 
tended that the Colony should allow a customs drawback on these 
re-exported goods to the federations, once they came into existence, 
thus allowing them to charge their own duties on them without 
raising prices. As the plan had been approved by the Governor 
of Aden and the Colonial Office, there was no reason to assume that 
the Colony would not agree. 

The difficulty of getting the states to combine at all was reflected in 
the care given to the problem of where the Councils of Rulers and 
Working Committees should meet, for it was recognised that the 
rulers would be reluctant to meet in one of the state capitals in case 
it implied that state's pre-eminence. In the case of the Western 
Federation, the problem could be solved temporarily by meeting in 
Aden although it was intended to build a federal capital in due 
course. The problem was more difficult in the case of the proposed 
Eastern Federation, which was too distant from Aden to make that 
town a practicable meeting place. There was therefore no alternative 
but to propose that the meeting place should be Mukalla, the capital 
of the Qaiti sultanate, and to hope that jealousy on this point would 
not obstruct the scheme. 
The plan was presented to the rulers at Government House in 
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January 1954. There were only four absentees : the Haushabi Sultan^ 
who was in the middle of a quarrel with his neighbour the Sultan of 
Lahej and would not sit with him; Awd bin Saleh, the Upper 
Aulaqi Sultan, who refused to leave his house at Nisab ; the Sultan 
of Qishn and Socotra, who was far away on the island of Socotra; 
and the infirm Qaiti Sultan, who had, however, informed his 
Resident Adviser that he looked with favour on the scheme. Those 
who attended accepted the project in principle but asked for time 
to study the details. 

After the conference, the Governor of Aden issued a statement 
which concluded : 

The Rulers and people of these States are entirely free to 
negotiate among themselves, with such advice of Her Majesty's 
Government as they may require, such form of association as may 
suit them best, and which in due course will enable them to benefit 
by the declared policy of Her Majesty's Government. They shall 
further have complete freedom among themselves to choose or 
reject any proposal that may be made for the attainment of the 
objective of closer association. Her Majesty's Government will 
afford to any consequent combination of States assistance and 
protection similar to that which they now afford and will continue 
to afford to the individual States of the Protectorate.* 

The whole aim of the Aden government was to convince the Arab 
world of the absolute freedom of choice of the rulers. The negotia- 
tions with the individual states of the Western Protectorate were 
conducted in this fashion, though with the reminder that, if a 
federation came into being, those outside it were likely to be at a 
disadvantage economically and in respect of British assistance. In 
retrospect, Sir Tom Hickinbotham concluded that this policy was a 
mistake and that the hesitant states should have been ' coerced ' into 
joining a federation so that it could have been formed in 1954-f 

As it was, the federal scheme came under fierce attack from 
Yemen and from Egypt, whose radio singled out as traitors and 

*Reilly, op. cit., p. 45. 
fHickinbotham, op. cit., p. 169. 
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infidels those rulers known to be favourable to the scheme. The 
Arab League naturally supported Yemen, one of its members, and 
sent a mission under its Secretary General first to Taiz and then to 
Aden to see the Governor.* This campaign had its effect, for as the 
months passed the rulers lost heart and the British government, 
in an effort to demonstrate that no coercion was being used, sus- 
pended the negotiations. 

After a year in which the Governor of Aden made no move, a few 
of the Western Protectorate rulers — notably the Sharif of Beihan, 
who thought the British should not be so mealy-mouthed about 
forcing states to accept federation — demanded to know what had 
happened to the plan. Another meeting of the Western Protectorate 
rulers was held at Government House towards the end of 1955, at 
which Sir Tom suggested that they should put forward their own 
plan. But when they failed even to form a Working Committee, they 
went home. 

The proposal for the Eastern Federation crumbled at the very 
start because of the rivalries of the states. The Wahidi Sultan with- 
drew his support and proposed joining the Western Federation 
because he feared his big neighbour, the Qaiti sultanate, and later 
decided not to join any federation at all. The Kathiri Sultan then 
decided that he would not link himself with the Qaiti sultanate alone. 

Ill 

Throughout 1954 and the first half of 1955, Yemen maintained 
constant pressure on Protectorate states, giving arms and money 
to discontented tribal elements and encouraging them to revolt 
against their rulers. The conference on federation led the Imam to 
intensify his efforts to upset the frontier states. When the Governor 
of Aden protested, he replied that federation was a breach of Article 
3 of the 1934 treaty. He stirred to rebellion the Dammani subtribe 
in the Audhali sultanate and the Rabizi in Upper Aulaqi, in an 
attempt to prevent the building of a road through their territories 

*'We had an amusing talk but did not achieve anything worth while'; 
Hickinbotham, op. cit, p. 169. 
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to Beihan because he believed the road would be pushed through 
to the potential oilfields at Shabwa. (The British by then knew there 
was no oil there.) There were twenty-five raids in May 1954, 
thirty-five in June and forty-two in July. 

Having made his point and added to the discouragement of the 
rulers contemplating federation, the Imam in August invited Sir 
Tom to visit Taiz, and when the Governor arrived there in October 
he had friendly discussions, despite the illness from which the Imam 
was suffering at the time. Verbal agreement was reached about all 
the current frontier troubles. But when it came to committing the 
agreement to writing, the Imam revealed that his purpose was to 
stop the negotiations for federation by demanding that a clause be 
inserted saying that the 1934 treaty and the 1950 agreements should 
be honoured and the Governor of Aden conduct himself as his 
predecessors had done — once more a reference to the Imam's 
claim that federal proposals were a breach of the 1934 status quo. The 
Governor refused to accept the clause and Yemeni pressure on the 
Upper Aulaqi tribes intensified. 

Imam Ahmed had possibly more confidence in the success of the 
federal plan than anyone else had. He feared that, once it came into 
being, the new Shafei state would have an irresistible appeal to the 
Shafei Muslims who constituted two-thirds of the population of 
Yemen and had long-standing grievances against Zeidi domination. 
Through the centuries, they had sought the help of almost any 
invader in order to secure their independence of the Zeidi hillmen, 
and they would almost certainly seek the support of their orthodox 
brethren on the other side of the frontier if the Protectorate Arabs 
came together in a stable federal state. Imam Ahmed told the Arab 
League mission that he was in danger of being left — as his forebears 
had often been — with the mountainous rump of his state and without 
any access to the sea. It was therefore his policy to keep the Pro- 
tectorate areas in such a condition of turmoil that social and econo- 
mic development would be seriously impeded and the advantages of 
federation diminished. 

He sustained his campaign during the first half of 1955, the most 
serious incident occurring in mid-June when the Shamsi section 
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of the Rabizi ambushed a government force on its way to the fort at 
Rabat, killing two British officers, one Arab officer and five Arab 
soldiers. The headman of the Shamsi subtribe was in Yemeni pay 
In the following month a contingent of British troops and Protector- 
ate Levies covered the withdrawal of the small Rabat garrison. Apart 
from some minor incidents on the Beihan frontier, the rest of 1955 
was quiet — no doubt because word had reached the Imam that the 
federal plan was, at least for the time being, moribund. 

In October, however, he laid a claim to be ruler of South Arabia 
before the Fourth Committee at the UN, when his delegate protested 
against Britain's presenting information about Aden. The delegate 
said the Colony and the Protectorate were an integral part of Yemen 
'illegally dominated by foreign forces', and contended that Britain 
was trying to tighten its hold on the area by its policy of federation 
and by bombing innocent tribes. He declared that Yemen had pro- 
posed an international fact-finding commission and was still anxious 
to reach a settlement by diplomatic means, but if this failed it would 
seek a just and equitable settlement through the UN. The British 
delegate reiterated that his government had sovereignty over Aden 
Colony and responsibility for the external affairs of the Protectorate 
states, and 'had no intention of abandoning the obligations which 
they have contracted towards the Sultans and other rulers of these 
territories'. 

During these years of Ahmed's reign, the Foreign Minister, his 
brother Prince Seif al-Islam Abdullah, represented the country at 
the United Nations and conducted almost all the missions to foreign 
countries. He was a man of considerable intelligence and, as his 
mind broadened in contact with leading figures of other countries, 
he conceived the desire to modernise Yemen to an extent that Imam 
Ahmed would never contemplate. With another brother he staged 
a coup d'etat against the Imam in 1955, forcing Ahmed to abdicate 
and securing his own election as Imam. Abdullah was too civilised 
for the bloody pattern of Yemeni politics and did not kill Ahmed : 
a humaneness which the tribes considered a weakness. They rallied 
to Ahmed's eldest son, Prince Seif al-Islam Mohammed al-Badr, 
who overthrew Abdullah only two days after his election. As soon 
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as Ahmed was reinstated, he executed Prince Abdullah and his 
brother, and had pictures of the execution circulated in Aden to 
discourage Free Yemenis down there. Imam Ahmed concluded 
from this abortive coup that liberalism, even of the most modest 
kind, was a weakness he could not afford. He reverted to the harsh, 
brutal methods of his father. 

IV 

The political situation in the Arab world in 1956 was very much 
against the Aden government and those rulers who favoured 
federation. Notable among the adverse factors was the active support 
given to Yemeni policy by Saudi Arabia, then in conflict with 
Britain over the Bureimi oasis which King Saud claimed from the 
Sultan of Muscat and Oman and the Sheikh of Abu Dhabi, both of 
whom had British support. King Saud was also the most fervent 
aide of President Nasser in his opposition to the Baghdad Pact and 
entered into a defence agreement with Egypt.* Yemen adhered to 
the agreement in due course. In February 1956, the Saudi govern- 
ment began to intervene actively in the Eastern Protectorate, 
establishing a base at Sharora, an oasis in Saudi territory, from 
which truckloads of British and Belgian rifles were sent to Pro- 
tectorate tribes, mainly the Seiar who owed allegiance to the Qaiti 
Sultan. Protectorate tribesmen were also invited to the Saudi town 
of Najran where they were given arms and money. This Saudi 
intrusion had the full approval of Imam Ahmed, who received 
$10 million from the Saudi treasury. 

The Anglo-French-Israeli invasion of Egypt towards the end of 
T 956 damaged the British position seriously. Some of the rulers, the 
die-hards among the merchant class in Aden, and the Indian, 
Pakistan and Somali minorities, hoped that the intervention would 
lead to the overthrow of Nasser, although few of them were willing 

*The pact, first signed by Iraq and Turkey in January 1955 and eventually 
joined by Pakistan, Iran and Britain, was bitterly condemned by Nasser, who 
saw it as an attempt to undermine his influence and restore the British position 
which had been weakened by the 1954 agreement to withdraw forces from the 
Suez Canal Zone. Cf. Tom Little, Modern Egypt, London 1967. 
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to say so in public and there were many who disapprovecfof the 
method used. The Aden press was also restrained because it repre- 
sented conservative opinion; but its restraint did not reflect the 
views of moderates or extremists, who were strongly opposed to the 
British action and their opinion was shared by many Arab officers in 
the Government Guards and the Protectorate Levies. These were 
not the conditions under which plans for federation could be pur- 
sued, for the rulers who favoured them felt isolated by the strength 
of opinion hostile to Britain everywhere in the Arab world. 

The execution of Prince Seif al- Islam Abdullah in 1955, the 
leader of enlightened opinion in the Imam's family and genuinely 
desirous of better relations with Britain, made the situation worse, 
for Prince Mohammed al-Badr, Ahmed's son, replaced him as the 
itinerant exponent of Yemeni policy. He had been educated in 
Egypt and saw the future of his country as member — however 
incongruous — of an alliance with Egypt and other progressive states, 
and he adopted Egypt's policy of non-alignment. This meant in 
practice that he turned for aid to the Soviet bloc, including (at that 
time) the People's Republic of China. He made a tour of Eastern 
Europe, signed a trade and technical agreement with Russia, a 
commercial agreement with East Germany and an agreement for an 
exchange of students with Czechoslovakia. In 1957, he made a 
perfunctory visit to London, but was received with honours in 
Moscow and Pekin. Prince Mohammed's principal objective was to 
obtain arms for his own security and to maintain intervention in 
the Protectorates, and in this he was successful. Contingents of 
Soviet and Chinese technicians began to arrive in the country and 
a freighter delivered the first consignment of Soviet arms, ammuni- 
tion and military equipment to the Yemeni port of Salif, opposite 
Kamaran Island, in October 1956. (Britain successfully prevented 
Western powers from supplying arms to Yemen, which compelled 
Imam Ahmed to agree that his son should look elsewhere.) Diplo- 
matic relations were established with the Soviet Union and People's 
China, whose ambassadors in Cairo were accredited to Taiz. 

Meanwhile the situation in Lahej was far from happy. In 1952, 
the Sultan had been deposed (he had become homicidally insane) 
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and his younger brother, Ali Abdel Kerim, took over and renewed 
the treaty of protection with Britain, declaring 'eternal allegiance'. 
The South Arabian League became more active in the Colony, and 
when its leader, Mohammed Ali Jifri, went to Cairo in August 
1956, the Aden government issued an order excluding him from the 
Colony. This helped to quieten the situation in Aden, but the 
brothers of Mohammed Ali, who were influential in Lahej, cam- 
paigned there for his return and received the support of the Sultan 
in doing so. 

The trouble in the Colony was partly due to direct incitement by 
Cairo and Sanaa radios, which openly called on the Adenis to 
mutiny and violence, and there was also direct intrigue in political 
and labour affairs which was effective among the workers, many of 
whom were Yemeni. When Qadhi Mohammed Abdullah al-Shami, 
Yemeni Minister of State, Governor of Baidha Province and 
Frontier Affairs Officer, visited Aden for talks with the Sharif of 
Beihan about frontier matters, he took the opportunity to contact 
other Protectorate rulers, Aden political leaders and extreme 
nationalists to further the Yemeni cause and increase the distur- 
bances. Yemen also distributed pamphlets in Aden condemning 
federation as an imperialist plot and expressing the Imam's strong 
resentment against Sir Tom Hickinbotham's statement that the 
Protectorate states were free to decide the future for themselves, 
which conflicted with Ahmed's claim to sovereignty over them. In 
March 1956, he reiterated his claim to Kamaran Island because of 
the suspicion that oil might be found there. (The Aden government 
had granted exploration rights to the D'Arcy Exploration Company, 
a subsidiary of British Petroleum.) 

Considerable industrial unrest, which manifested itself in March 
1956, added to the difficulties. There were thirty strikes involving 
about 6,000 workers in about five weeks. A commission established 
in April to inquire into the causes concluded that there were 
legitimate grievances, and its report led to an improvement of 
industrial relations — but not before a protracted dock strike did 
a lot of damage. Inevitably, the industrial troubles were exploited 
for political ends by the United National Front. It attempted to take 
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control of the movement but had to give way when the unions 
themselves formed the Aden Trades Union Congress and appointed 
their own leaders. The Colony had hardly time to recover from this 
serious situation when the blocking of the Suez Canal in the late 
autumn of 1956 did further economic damage, for the harbour was 
almost empty of ships, trade slumped and there were a large number 
of unemployed. Many of these were Yemenis who went back to 
their homes, to return later primed for subversion. 

Imam Ahmed was convinced that the time had come to mount a 
major military effort against the Protectorate states. He had the 
assurance of Russia that he would get arms and ammunition. During 
1957, Russian mechanics, military instructors and pilots arrived in 
Yemen, and about thirty T34 tanks and thirty aircraft, together with 
anti-aircraft guns, troop transports, lorries, small arms and am- 
munition, were delivered at Salif, releasing older weapons for dis- 
tribution to dissident elements in the Protectorates from a base at 
Baidha. The Yemeni system was to take one hostage in exchange for 
ten rifles to make sure that the rifles would be used against the rulers 
and the British and not turned on the Yemenis themselves. 

The offensive opened in January 1957 with an attack by Yemeni 
regular troops on British armoured cars sent to Beihan to defend 
that state's frontier, which had been under pressure the preceding 
year. A party of British and American journalists was admitted to 
Yemen that month; they were entertained at Taiz and Hodeida 
preliminary to the first press conference ever given by the Imam at 
Sukhna, the purpose of which was to impress them with the vigour 
of his resistance to British policy and his unshaken claim to ' South 
Yemen'. Then they were taken to Qataba to watch the Yemenis 
launch an attack on the Protectorate but the attack was driven off 
by Protectorate forces who pursued the Yemenis over the border 
to Qataba before withdrawing. 

There were no less than fifty incidents during February 1957. On 
February 4, twenty-one Cameron Highlanders on a training patrol 
were ambushed by Azraqi rebels in the Azraqi tribal area; two were 
killed and six wounded. Fifteen days later, about a hundred rebel 
tribesmen, most of them Azraqis, attacked the Dhala Tribal Guard 
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post at Lazariq, capturing five of the guards. At the request of the 
Dhala Amir, punitive air action was taken against the Azraqis in 
March, after they had disregarded the usual warnings. Rifles were 
sent by Yemen to the Ahl Nakhai subtribe in the Fadhli sultanate; 
and the Sheikh of the Alawi, ruler of a minor state in the Dhala 
region in treaty relations with Britain, defected to Yemen. Attempts 
were made to subvert the rulers of Upper and Lower Yafai, and the 
Protectorate Levies, Government Guards and Tribal Guards in 
Beihan. Trouble continued sporadically during the year, and was 
notable for the fact that the Yemeni regulars were now using artillery 
and heavy machine guns which the British had to silence with shell 
fire and rockets. 

Nevertheless, Imam Ahmed was not happy about having so many 
foreigners in his country; and when he was warned by the Saudi 
Arabian government against the Russians, his anxiety about Soviet 
advisers increased to the point where he asked for permission for 
Prince Mohammed al-Badr to visit London. Badr was pleased by his 
reception by the Queen and the Prime Minister in November 1957, 
but the talks had the opposite effect to that intended by the Imam. 
Badr made all the usual claims, including the claim to Kamaran 
Island, and when he found the British attitude as firm as ever, he 
turned once again to the Eastern bloc. After leaving England, he 
toured Rumania, Poland, Yugoslavia and China, where he made 
further requests for military aid. 

The British authorities in Aden had trouble with the Lower Yafai 
sultanate in 1957 owing to the antagonism of Mohammed bin 
Aidrus, the Naib in the important Abyan plain, which was shared 
by Lower Yafai and the Fadhli sultanate and was the site of the most 
notable agricultural and irrigation scheme in the region. The Naib 
contended that the Aden officials had no right to interfere either in 
the affairs of the sultanate or of the Abyan Development Board, and 
his quarrel over this brought him also into conflict with the Lower 
Yafai State Council. Eventually he took to the hills, and as no one 
knew exactly where he was or whether or when he was returning, 
the Yafai members of the Abyan Board brought its work to a halt 
by refusing to take any decisions. When the Governor of Aden 
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informed the Sultan of Lower Yafai in December that he could not 
agree to the return of Mohammed bin Aidrus to Abyan, the Naib 
suddenly reappeared and the Sultan refused to replace him. 

The impasse was broken by the Naib's departure once more to his 
mountain refuge at Al-Qara, but this time he took with him £10,000 
from the state treasury and 167 of the 170 Lower Yafai Tribal 
Guards. While Cairo and Sanaa radio stations glorified his 'noble 
resistance to colonialism', the Sultan of Lower Yafai tried to enlist 
the support of the Sultan of Lahej and the South Arabian League on 
the Naib's behalf, but the State Council stood firm against outside 
opinion and the Sultan, and appointed a new Naib for Abyan. The 
Abyan Board subsequently accused Mohammed bin Aidrus of 
misappropriating considerable sums from its funds. The local 
administration in Lower Yafai was then reorganised and new Tribal 
Guards recruited. 

The year 1957 drew to a close with the situation more gloomy in 
Aden and the Protectorates than it had been for very many years, the 
trouble in Yafai adding its quota to difficulties in Lahej, on the Yemen 
frontiers and in Aden itself. It was at this point that political develop- 
ments in the Arab world caused a sharp change in the situation. 

V 

With the persistence of political instability in Syria, the small but 
influential and ambitious Ba'ath Socialist Party had sought to 
achieve power for itself in alliance with the Communist Party. But 
the communists, by better organisation, had been able to exploit the 
alliance for their own benefit, and at the end of 1957 were so well 
established in the high command of the army that they seemed on 
the threshold of power by a military coup d'etat. The Ba'athists then 
took fright and, invoking their first principle of Arab unity, they 
approached President Nasser to unite Egypt and Syria. In so doing 
they had for once the support of the conservative President Shukry 
Kuwatly, who was equally afraid that the communists would seize 
power. After some hesitation, Nasser agreed and the United Arab 
Republic came into existence in February 1958 with him as President. 
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Yemen immediately declared its intention of being associated with 
the United Arab Republic by an agreement covering political, 
educational, economic and military affairs, with the armies of all 
three countries — Egypt, Syria and Yemen — under a single com- 
mand. Mohammed al-Badr stated in Cairo that he hoped his 
country's federation with the United Arab Republic 'would lead 
to the liberation of South Yemen \ It was an incongruous idea that 
this backward autocratic state should be linked with the two states 
that considered themselves the vanguard of Arab progress, but 
Nasser accepted the arrangement and called the new combination 
the ' United Arab States ', to make clear the difference between the 
complete union of Egypt and Syria and the loose connection with 
Yemen. 

President Nasser regarded Imam Ahmed as typical of the rulers 
he wanted to remove from power. He calculated that it would 
eventually be easier to overthrow Ahmed by association with Yemen 
than from outside. The difference of intention was obvious in their 
propaganda. Although both Cairo and Sanaa radios attacked the 
British, Sanaa radio always referred to the Protectorates as 'South 
Yemen', whereas Cairo referred to them as 'the Arab South', 
deliberately leaving vague their future relations with Yemen. 

Although the connection between Yemen and the uar never 
progressed beyond the formation of a joint committee and was 
virtually still-born, its immediate effect in South Arabia was to make 
Yemen more attractive to the radicals, most of whom had been un- 
willing to contemplate union with Yemen because of the reactionary, 
even brutal, nature of Imam Ahmed's regime. Yemen seemed likely 
to become an entirely different affair in association with Nasser, 
who was regarded everywhere as the leader of radical Arab national- 
ism, and the nationalists of South Arabia were willing to consider 
union with Yemen if it put them under his banner.* Even 

*' Tribesmen in the Audhali State adjoining the Yemen can be seen wearing 
caps nicely embroidered with the device "Long live Gamal" [Abdel Nasser]; 
and small children in the distant towns of the Hadramaut will dance around the 
very occasional British visitor, chanting the same slogan'; Nevill Barbour, 
"Aden and the Arab South", The World Today, August 8, 1959. 
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m Yemen seized on the Yemeni connection with the uar as a 

valuable argument. Bruce Conde reported the views ; of two of them : 
Yemen is now federated with the United Arab Republic of Egypt 
and Syria It is the wish of the overwhelming majority of the 
habitants of the British-occupied southern parts of Yemen that 
they, too, be included m the United Arab States Federation, along 
with the rest of Yemen. . . . I n their opinion there is no 'South" 
separate from Yemen, and no federation save that freely entered 
into by the will of the Yemenite, Egyptian and Syrian people. . . . 
The old arguments against union with the mother country 'until 
reforms have been achieved in Yemen' were no longer valid. 
Yemen, through technical assistance from European and Asian 
powers and through uar federal co-ordination, had begun to 
improve its internal conditions. Externally, the Imam's govern- 
ment adhered to the liberal Arab policy of independence and unity, 
which coincided exactly with the desires of the Southern tribes 
and inhabitants of Aden.* 

This new-found enthusiasm made some of the Protectorate rulers 
afraid that the whole of South Arabia would be swept by the up- 
surge of feeling into a revolutionary situation which would endanger 
their own positions even if, as they expected, the union movement 
eventually came to nothing. They were sure that the Imam's sole 
object — for he could have no sympathy with either Egyptian or 
Syrian 'revolutionaries' — was to secure Egyptian help in waging 
war against the Protectorates. They were proved right when 
Egyptian and Russian instructors directed Yemeni troops in the 
use of automatic weapons and artillery, and increased the gravity 

*Sheikh Mohammed bin Aidrus of Yafai and Sheikh Saleh Ruwayshan of 
Al-Baidha, to Bruce Conde, The Middle East Forum, No. 8, October 1959. 
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and number of disturbances on the borders. The reaction of the 
rulers was entirely the opposite of what Imam Ahmed or President 
Nasser desired, for it led to the revival of plans for a federation in the 
Western Protectorate area. The initiative came from the Audhali 
Sultan, the Sharif of Beihan, and the powerful Naib of the Fadhli 
sultanate, Ahmed bin Abdullah, who told the Political Agent of the 
Western Protectorate that they wanted a federation that would 
eventually become independent but would remain in treaty relation- 
ship with Britain. 

The Sultan of Lahej, Ali Abdel Kerim, was strongly opposed to 
the new federal plan because he disliked the leading role taken by 
Sharif Hussein of Beihan, contending that historically and by right 
of history he should have primary place in any proposed federal 
state. He was also influenced by Mohammed Ali Jifri's new policy. 
During his exile in Egypt, Jifri had been led to believe that, in an 
independent state of this sort, the Sultan of Lahej, with him as his 
political aide, would have much better chance of leadership than the 
reactionary Zeidi ruling family of Yemen. The Sultan did not 
declare publicly his support for Jifri, but he allowed him to make 
Lahej the base for South Arabian League subversion and to issue 
from there pamphlets calling on 'true Arabs' to kill the British 
advisory staff and on Government Guards to revolt. 

In April 1958, the British Adviser in Lahej tried to arrest and 
deport the three Jifri brothers, but his party of Government Guards 
and British troops was able only to take Abdullah, the Director 
of Education, as Mohammed Ali was in Yemen and Alawi in Upper 
Aulaqi territory. This high-handed action and the Governor's order 
stationing Guards in Lahej incensed the Sultan who first protested 
to Aden and then left for London, ostensibly to get medical treat- 
ment for the Sultana, but really to protest to the Colonial Secretary. 

Strong action by the Governor had been made necessary by the 
increasing number of incidents in the colony, which was manifest 
in March by the number of bomb and grenade explosions; a British 
officer was killed by a grenade thrown onto his bed while he was 
asleep. The troubles continued in April, and on May 2 a State of 
Emergency was declared. When it was established that some of the 
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terrorism was instigated by Mohammed bin Aidrus, who was 
sending hand grenades and time-bombs from Al-Qara, the raf 
destroyed his house there and with it most of his money and am- 
munition. One of the men arrested in Aden in possession of Russian 
and German explosives confessed that he had received them from 
Mohammed Ali Jifri. There was no proof that Yemen was directly 
involved, although there was little doubt that Jifri and Aidrus 
bought or were given the explosives in Taiz. 

Yemen was actively involved in troubles in Dhala in April. This 
was one of the states in which the right of the Amir to rule was 
disputed within the family by the ex-Regent Haidara who had been 
expelled by the British some years earlier for alleged malpractices. 
Haidara was residing in the Yemeni town of Qataba, just over the 
frontier, and as he was strong and the Amir Shaaful weak he was 
still feared in the amirate and the Radfan country nearby. Yemen 
supported him in organising a revolt of Dhala tribes for the purpose 
of detaching the Jabal Jihaf from the amirate, and supplied a large 
number of rifles to the Jihafi, Azraqi, Humaidi and Shairi tribes in 
exchange for hostages. Led by the Yemeni Governor of Qataba, 
several hundred of these tribesmen converged on the Jihaf mountain, 
Haidara established himself at Al-Ruqaba, and a Yemeni official 
distributed money and ammunition among the villages. The 
Assistant British Adviser who went to al-Sarir fort to investigate 
the Jabal Jihafi situation was besieged by this large force; though 
one company of Protectorate Levies broke through to him, two 
other attempts to relieve the fort failed. It took a major engagement 
by two companies of the Shropshire Light Infantry, supported by 
Levies and by the raf, to raise the siege. The rebel tribesmen fled over 
the frontier into Yemen, and the raf destroyed Qataba barracks and 
Yemeni machine-gun posts which had been firing over the border. 

This serious incident was hardly over when Yahya Harsi, com- 
mandant of the Lahej regular forces, deserted to Taiz with two- 
thirds of his army and Government Guards and £10,000 from the 
state treasury. Convinced that he had done so on the orders of Sultan 
Ali Abdel Kerim, who was known to be in contact with the Imam, 
the British withdrew their recognition of him as Sultan, and the 
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Council of Electors appointed his cousin, Amir Fadhl bin Ali 
as acting head of state. In December 1958, the Council depoy 
Sultan Ali and confirmed Amir Fadhl as ruler, and he was recog- 
nised by the British government. Yahya Harsi tried to raise % e 
Subeihi tribes, who were potentially good material for rev 0 l t 
because their territory had been incorporated in Lahej originally 
against their will; but most of them took his letters, inviting them to 
Taiz to plan the rebellion, to the British. Ali Abdel Kerim wentn%i 
London to Cairo where he became a leading propagandist against 
the Aden government;* but a visit he paid in September to In%n 
Ahmed failed to achieve anything because he rejected the ImaAi's 
claim to rule the Protectorate. 

The situation was inopportune for the efforts of both Harsi 3ftd 
Sultan Ali because Imam Ahmed had changed his policy after the 
Dhala affair and had decided to try to talk the British into abandon- 
ing the federation project. To that end he kept the frontier quiet j n 
the latter half of 1958, and most of the dissident Dhala tribesmen 
and the Lahej soldiers returned to their homes. The British Charge 
d'Affaires in Taiz made contact with the Yemeni government in 
response to a proposal it had made to discuss the frontier situation in 
January but which had lain in abeyance during the troubled months. 
Two officials from each side met in July 1958 in the Emperor of 
Ethiopia's palace at Diredawa which he offered for the purpose, but 
the talks about a cease-fire and the return of dissidents were as 
usual inconclusive. Nevertheless, the Imam, in pursuit of his aim 
to stop the federal project, did not resume fighting on the frontier. 

Even as the talks at Diredawa were in progress the final touches 
were being put to the federal project. In June the Amir of Dhala, 
spurred by his own troubles, had asked to join the proposed federa- 
tion and the Sheikh of Upper Aulaqi followed suit. Together with 
the original three main proponents of the project — the rulers of 
Audhali and Beihan, and the Naib of the Fadhli sultanate— they 
visited London to discuss federation with the Minister of State 

*'. . . the intense dislike which Arab nationalists feel towards the systems of 
little princedoms much reduces whatever effect his appeals might otherwise 
have'; Nevill Barbour, op. cit. 
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for the Colonies. On July 16, the Rritiok „ 
. t • ■ • / British government announced 

,ts agreement m pnnctple w.th ,he proposal of the five states to 
federate and offered to support it. At thiSj the Sultan ^ 
Yafa. agreed to ,om, and the sue founder states me, with the Gover- 
nor of Aden to dtscuss a draft constitution, whieh had already been 
prepared. 



VI 

The inauguration of the Federation of the Amirates of the South 
took place m Aden on February „, lgS9> in the presence of the 
rulers or deputies (Naibs) of the six founder states*, Lennox-Boyd, 
the Colonial Secretary, and Sir William Luce, Governor of Aden 
(who had replaced Sir Tom Hickinbotham in 1956). Sultan Ahmed 
bin Abdullah, obe, Naib of the Fahdli state, spoke for the federating 
rulers f, welcoming the Federation and the treaty with Britain, 
which was signed immediately after the constitution. Lennox-Boyd 
reaffirmed Britain's continuing ties of friendship with the amirates: 

This Federation poses a threat to no one and no country. It has 
come into existence by the will of the people acting through their 
traditional tribal leaders and it has come into existence so that 
together the Amirates of this territory can give expression to their 
desire to pool their resources, to live without fear of subversion 
or attack, and to give their people greater security and prosperity L 

The constitution provided for a Council of Six Ministers with 
executive authority, the chairmanship of which would rotate monthly 
among the members, and a Federal Council with legislative authority 

*The Dhala amirate, the Audhali sultanate, the Upper Aulaqi sheikhdom, 
the Beihan amirate, the Fadhli sultanate and the Lower Yafai sultanate. The 
Dathina confederation, the Lower Aulaqi, Haushabi and Lahej sultanates had 
all asked to join the Federation before the ceremony, but arrangements for 
them were not completed until much later. 

f In the absence of the Fadhli Sultan, Abdullah bin Uthman, who bitterly 
opposed his State's inclusion in the grouping' ; Sheikh Mohammed bin Aidrus 
of Yafai and Sheikh Saleh Ruwayshan of Al-Baidha, to Bruce Conde, op. cit. 
As mentioned earlier, these two Sheikhs were dissident leaders in exile in Yemen. 

JReuter's report. 
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consisting of six members nominated from each of the states. Tl\ e 
British treaty with the Federation followed the pattern of tl\ e 
protecting and advisory treaties with the individual states, tl\ e 
British government taking responsibility for external affairs aity 
protection, and the federal government undertaking not to en% 
into any treaty, agreement or correspondence or other relations wi% 
any foreign state or government or international organisation with- 
out the knowledge and consent of the British. The Federation als D 
agreed to be bound to accept British advice on any matter con- 
nected with the good government of their territories. Britain, for it s 
part, committed itself to financial aid for social, economic anfl 
political development and for the maintenance of a Federal Army 
and National Guard. The Government Guards of the Wester^ 
Protectorate area were subsequently transferred to the Federation 
and became the nucleus of its National Guard. 

The British government was pleased to have the Federation at 
last, as the financial terms of the treaty demonstrated. The ide^ 
expressed by Sir Tom Hickinbotham that federation was one way 
of keeping down costs, and therefore the charge on the British 
taxpayer, had clearly been abandoned, for the aid offered to thQ 
Federation was going to cost more. This proved to be the case> 
Before the Second World War, Britain's contribution to the Pro-N 
tectorate states was £100,000 per annum. In 1954, it was £800,000, 
but in no time at all Britain's assistance to the Federation amounted 
to £5 million : an increase vastly in excess of the change in money 
values. Sir William Luce had prepared the way for this change during 
a visit to London in 1957, when he made it clear to the government 
that the Federation was a non-starter unless more money was 
available for the backward states. The possibility that oil would be 
discovered in the Eastern Protectorate area was responsible for the 
additional emphasis put on money by the Western states, in which 
oil prospecting had proved a failure. (The belief that they would 
become oil-producing countries reinforced the Eastern states' 
decision not to join a federation because they saw themselves be- 
coming rich enough to buy their own defences or buy off" their 
enemies.) 
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Sir William's persuasion was not, however, the only reason for 
Brita m s generosity. The loss of the British base in Egypt, the 
fo jlure of the buez invasion in 1956, and uncertainty about the bases 
in Cyprus and in Kenya, had greatly heightened the importance of 
A aen as the centre from which Britain's interests in the Persian 
Gu lf and responsAriities further East could be safeguarded. The 
situation in the Middle East as a whole was far from happy as a 
reS ult of the revolutionary momentum that followed the union of 
Syr ia and Egypt m 1958 and the greatly enhanced status of President 
N - a sser. Because of his overt enmity to Nasser and the union, King 
Saud had been compelled to hand over responsibility for his king- 
dom t0 the Prime Minister, his brother Prince Feisal. Civil war in 
Lebanon and an abortive coup-d'etat in Jordan had demonstrated 
the vulnerability of these two pro-Western states. Above all, in 
Ira q the royal family and their powerful henchman, Nuri al-Said, 
had been murdered and an anti-Western republic established. 
Although by the time the Federation came into existence the revolu- 
tionary tide had begun to subside because of troubles in the United 
Arab Republic, Prince Feisal's wariness with regard to Nasser, and 
the survival of King Hussein of Jordan, the events of 1958 had 
revealed in no uncertain fashion the dangers facing Britain. They 
pointed, so the British government concluded, to the clear need for 
the base in Aden and — reverting to the very origin of British policy 
in the hinterland — the equal need for a buffer area offering protec- 
tion to the base. The Federation seemed to offer the best form of 
buffer, for it was likely that it could make a better show of defence 
against Yemen and any other outside intervention than could a 
number of small, bickering and separate states. 

j\for was it possible for the British government to ignore the 
activities of Russia, which was spending far more in the provision of 
arms to Yemen than in practical development aid. The idea of 
Khrushchev presenting himself as defender of the free against wicked 
British imperialism, extending his podgy paw of friendship to that 
antique denial of all liberties, the Imam of Yemen, was so cynical 
an absurdity that there was bound to be a more real motive for it. 
The motive might only be to make life more difficult for the British 
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and hasten their departure by the supply of more effective artillery 
and automatic weapons, but there could be the long-term objective 
of turning Yemen into a satellite. This was not a prospect that coultf 
be regarded with any equanimity, for Aden was equalling New Yot\ 
and Singapore as a bunkering port and was vital for fuelling ships 
on the Asian and African routes from the Mediterranean. Furthe^ 
the Straits of Mandeb were the southern gate of the Red Sea just 
as the Suez Canal was the northern, and with the Soviet position 
in Egypt strengthening daily, it seemed wise to hold the Straits, 

VII 

Parallel with the problem of the Protectorate area was the condition 
of Aden itself, for it was deeply, if confusedly, affected by the strong 
tides of radical opinion sweeping the Middle East and was not likely 
to accept much longer the colonial form of administration which 
offered the people virtually no say in their affairs. There was not 
much point in having a buffer area behind Aden if the Colony itself 
was wrecked by internal disorder. Sir William Luce's second theme 
during his discussions in London in 1957 was, therefore, the need 
to make constitutional advances in Aden, and this in effect meant 
giving the people a majority of elected members to the Legislative 
Council. These proposals were contained in a Gazette Extraordinary 
published on November 11, 1957, which announced that the un- 
official elected members of the Council would for the first time have 
a majority of twelve against five ex-officio official members and six 
nominated members. This decision was taken despite the fact that, 
in earlier elections to the Municipal Committee of Aden, seven of 
the fourteen elected members were radical nationalists, which indi- 
cated that the radical movement had gained considerable ground. 

The decision was a wise one and, if it erred, the error was on the 
side of too much timidity. The response of Aden to the propaganda 
which had deluged it over recent years was more sophisticated than 
one might have expected, and there was no reason to assume that 
the national movement could not share the rational evolution of the 
Colony. At this stage of development there were few Adenis who 
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desired union with Yemen, who related their admiration for Gamal 
Abdel Nasser into a design to put themselves into his charge or 
who were willing to sacrifice the prosperity of the Colony for an 'un- 
certain political future. Broadly speaking, they desired to be able 
to hold their head high as independent people, and most of them had 
little sympathy for discontented princes in the Protectorate areas 
who rebelled against their rulers for the simple purpose of replac' 
them. Ideas about what particular form the advance should take 
and how fast it should come about, varied almost from person to 
person, and even within the various political organisations. But their 
opposition to the British was rooted in a belief that Britain was not 
imposing more changes on the tribal areas and not giving sufficient 
economic aid to help the tribesmen into the modern world Their 
attitude towards the Aden government was 'bolshie ' in the colloquial 
sense but not revolutionary. Communists had no hold on Aden or 
the Protectorates, and their attempts to distribute pamphlets in the 
Colony met with no response. 

The new constitution came into force in January 1959. There was 
no change, however, in the much-disputed franchise under which 
no one could vote unless he was born in Aden, or was a British 
subject or a British-protected subject who had lived in the colony for 
seven out of the last ten years. The process of constitutional change 
and the transfer of responsibilities had been described as Adenisa- 
tion, but the question of who constituted an Adeni was so compli- 
cated that a committee had to be formed to try to define him. When 
Britain occupied Aden in 1839, the population was about 500; in 
1959 it was nearly 140,000, a great number of whom were immi- 
grants or descendants of immigrants from the Indian subcontinent 
or from British Somaliland, and they were entitled to vote. But one 
third of the population were Yemenis, the vast majority of whom 
had no right to vote. It is true that many of the Yemenis travelled in 
and out of Aden, but a large proportion of them could certainly have 
qualified on the seven-year rule; and they were Arabs, whereas the 
Indians and Somalis were not and were, into the bargain, unpopular. 

The Yemenis were, in the main, people who had escaped from 
the tyranny of their own country, but the association of Yemen with 
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the United Arab Republic inspired their patriotism and gave them 
hope. They constituted, furthermore, a substantial proportion of the 
Aden trade unionists who provided the mass of radical nationalists. 
Although the Aden government was anxious to reform the franchise, 
it had no desire to have the elections dominated by these people who 
could be marshalled by extremist leaders. The leaders of the now 
powerful Aden Trades Union Congress (atuc) were anxious to have 
them enfranchised for the obvious reason that their votes would give 
them a dominant electoral position; when they were denied the right 
to vote, the atuc called for a boycott of the elections. In this they 
were supported by Radio Cairo. The boycott was most successful in 
Little Aden, where most of the potential voters were workers, and 
only 15 per cent of the electorate there went to the polls; but in the 
main Arab area of Crater the vote was 43 per cent. The successful 
candidates were mostly from the Aden Association and other 
moderates, with the result that the Legislative Council broadly 
represented Aden for the Adenese and the orderly development of 
self-government. 

The relations between Aden and the Federation had been a sub- 
ject of discussion among British officials ever since the idea was 
conceived, and Sir Tom Hickinbotham was on record as saying that 
he believed they should ultimately unite in one state.* It was diffi- 
cult to see how they could remain forever separate, for they were 
closely linked in many ways other than the fact that they both came 
under the same Governor. Aden was the gateway to the Federation, 
through which all means of communication passed; it provided the 
Arab personnel for administration and development in the Federa- 
tion; and it was in or near Aden that the capital of the Federation had 
to be established to avoid tribal rivalries. Perhaps with a great deal 
of money and in the passage of time, this dependence on the Colony 
could be reduced by creating a new port, by training personnel and 
overcoming rivalries; but for most people it hardly seemed sensible 
to go to all this trouble and cost when all the facilities existed ready- 
made in Aden. Nor was the dependence one-sided. Aden was so 
minute that even the road linking Aden with Little Aden was 
*Hickinbotham, op. at., p. 171. 
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v jftually a frontier with the Federation; without the British it was 
^fenceless before the tribes. It obtained from the federal area its 
vs f ter, most of its fruit and vegetables, and a high proportion of its 
j a t>our force. Without union, the Federation was a country without 
a commercial and administrative capital, and Aden was a capital 
, v Jthout a country. 

Some British officials, however, considered that the difficulty of 
ur >ion outweighed the advantage, and held that Britain's purpose in 
S^uth Arabia could be best served by keeping firmly to the original 
c0 Acept of a buffer area behind and separate from the Colony. They 
<ji4 not want the tribal areas caught in the tangle of Aden politics. 
,\$ influential section of the Aden population was on their side, 
although for different reasons: they feared that the wealth of the 
p 0 rt would be used to subsidise the tribal areas and that to some 
cx (ent they would come under the authority of tribal rulers and 
depend for their security on tribal forces. On the other hand, it was 
obvious that Aden could not remain a colony indefinitely while 
Arab nationalism was everywhere else on the march, and many of 
the Arab officials and politicians saw their future as an independent 
st ate within the Federation. Every shade of radical opinion advocat- 
ing one or other kind of independent South Arabia was in favour of 
Aden's union with its hinterland, even though they opposed the 
British way of going about it and suspected British objectives. Their 
suspicions were correct to the extent that the British government had 
no intention of sacrificing its control of Aden, which was now 
required for military as well as maritime purposes. This was the 
fly in the ointment. Those working with the Aden government and 
those opposing it were both agreed that Aden should eventually be 
independent enough to decide its own future and its relations with 
the tribal areas and even Yemen. They differed mainly about timing 
and trust in the British. 

Even so, the Federation was making steady progress. In October 
1959 Lahej joined — an important step, for it brought into the fold 
the largest state in the Western Protectorate and no less than a 
quarter of the total population of the area. In the preceding month 
the foundation stone of the federal capital, Al-Ittihad (Union) was 
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laid just outside Aden on a piece of land leased from the Aqrabi state, 
(The Council was meanwhile meeting in the tiny enclave of Bit 
Ahmed, between the Colony and Lahej.) Early in i960, the Lowe^ 
Aulaqi sultanate, the Dathina confederation and the Aqrabi sheik 
dom became members. Thus, there were ten states in the Federation, 
Informal discussions to bring in Aden were now under way betweei\ 
the British officials and leading Adenis. At this point, the governoratc 
of Sir William Luce, a distinguished administrator with long service 
in the Sudan, came to a close. He had worked with an assistant from 
the Foreign Office, Horace Phillips. Perhaps to signify the changing 
situation, Sir William was replaced by Sir Charles Johnston, a 
Foreign Office official whose last post had been Ambassador in 
Amman. 

In January 1961, Sir Charles told the Legislative Council that the 
British government agreed to the introduction of a ministerial 
system of government. This change had little practical meaning, 
since it simply confirmed Arabs in charge of departments of govern- 
ment, but it had psychological importance. It did not meet the 
demands of the Council, which had asked five months earlier for a 
new constitution to be brought into effect before the end of 1962. 
The governor replied indirectly to this request when he said that 
he was pursuing the question as speedily as possible but he asked 
them 'to be patient'. He added that it would be some time before 
the government would be in a position to announce firm proposals 
because there were many complex problems involved, including the 
'possibility of closer association with the Western Aden Protectorate 
and in particular with the Arab Amirates of the South'. Sir Charles 
had, in fact, made up his own mind ' that constitutional advance in 
Aden was essential, but that it must not only be unmistakably in- 
tended as an approach to merger, but must also be so designed as to 
facilitate the merger process and to minimise the risk of it going 
wrong'. As he saw it, the problem existed in the priorities: consti- 
tutional advance in Aden first, or merger first.* Whether they knew 
it or not, the members of the Legislative Council were committed to 
a policy about which the only doubt was as to the method of its 
*Sir Charles Hepburn Johnston, The View from Steamer Point, 1964, p. 37- 
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execution. As a first step to resolving the problem, Sir Charles 
suggested to London that there should be three-sided discussions 
an iong the British government, representatives of the Federation 
an d those of Aden. This advice was accepted, and in April 1961 the 
Colonial Secretary, Iain Macleod, visited the Colony for discussions 
w jth local leaders which set the stage for conference. 

There had been ominous signs by i960 of the form of difficulty 
Ad en was going to face in the future. In the early part of that year 
there were a number of strikes, notably one at the bp refinery which 
lasted for ten weeks. This disruption of trade on which Aden totally 
depended was a serious threat to its future, even more so because 
the political undertone of the strikes made them different from the 
earner ones which had definite grievances to eradicate. Sir William 
L u ce called in experts to advise on the situation, and on the strength 
of their report he framed an Industrial Relations Ordinance which 
HaS sa n al-Bayoomi, the strong-willed Minister of Labour, steered 
through the Legislative Council despite a series of one-hour protest 
strikes organised by the atuc. 

The ordinance in effect banned strikes by imposing prior pro- 
cesses of conciliation through which claims had to pass, and it 
established an Industrial Court to settle disputes concerning 
workers. Although the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions and the British Trades Union Congress protested against 
this 'repressive' measure, it was more liberal than any trade-union 
law in the Arab world, where strikes were almost everywhere totally 
prohibited. It had the required effect in Aden for a considerable 
time by halting the epidemic of damaging strikes, but its long-term 
political effect was damaging to over-all policy by destroying what 
little chance there was of unions compromising with the govern- 
ment. In particular, it strengthened antagonism towards Bayoomi; 
this was to be important because he became the principal architect 
of federation on the Aden side. 
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to exist at all, it 

If an independent state of South Arabia were ^ $Q 

seemed essential that Aden and the tribal areas, ^ ^ 
dependent on each other despite their disparity, ^ ^ a 
together. Yet it took nearly twenty months of discus ^ g 0 vern- 
deal of persuasion by the Governor of Aden and 1 ^ e conducted 
ment to bring the union about. These discussions 
under the threat of what the Governor called 'the^ ^ ex i s ting 
bomb' — the date in January 1963 when the term hazards 
Legislative Council was due to end — but such were ^ ^ 
and uncertainties in the case that he was compelled in ^ ecree 
defuse the bomb by prolonging the Council's term by ^ ^ 

Not the least of the difficulties was the demand of a ^ 
Adenis, including many who were considered moderate, <^ 
should not be committed to the union by a Legislative CoU ", QUt an y 
had come into being in 1959 on a 27 per cent vote wi ^ es _ 
mandate to make so dramatic a change in their political an 
tic condition. This legitimate argument suffered from two ^ 
defects. In the first place, no one had yet agreed on an acc p ^ 
franchise by which a new Council could be elected. Seco > ^ 
franchise acceptable to the majority would certainly P r0 g 
Council that would reject any federation under British ausp ^ 
for there were strong factions which contended that Aden snou ^ ^ 
completely independent of the British before it was called o ^ 
decide its connection or lack of connection with the tribal areas , 
for that matter, with Yemen. The Governor had decided on union, 
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lister* • g Ver nme nf h i 

to b e J lnt heAd en 3greed to union ' the ma i orit y of the 

1 Da vid Hoi f° Vernment wanted union, but it was bound 
en call ed a 'shotgun wedding'.* 

I 

to Proce ss was 

Kznt^ mer ger S t o aClh ? ted by the inabilit y of the c "tics of the 
Parti e 3nd British 11 ? COmmon cause against the Aden govern- 
Con ff S ' and f he moc,-' there were as y et onI y factions instead of 
tio n ?' Sti11 lacked P ° Werful mass movement, the Trades Union 
influ Ch had be P ° htical leadership. Even the Aden Associa- 
te! l n , Cet0s Peakdl n f f med in '949 and had once had enough 
*er e * *958 0v t0 the Minister of State for the Colonies, 
ban ^^kal alli a ^ * n extraneous issue that showed how fragile 
the fr ° m c n ,° es ~~ whet her the mild narcotic qat should be 
Iawye r and ne ny *t °ver this issue Mohammed Ali Luqman, 
po] ° naIi sm, p art ^ Spaper Proprietor and first 'ideologist' of Adeni 
ltlc al Iead er R Com P an y with the much more formidable 
"ective Ade n ; r? aSSan AIi Bayoomi who had become the most 
K l96o > Luqrr! niSter "* the government. 
^ an ches all over h tried t0 revive the Association and establish 
en Which w a F CoIon y, starting first in the oil town of Little 
Preserve. Xhi s e S £ 0nsider ed by the bp Refinery Union to be its 
Aden tuc, wh' 1 ? Cred reIations between the Association and the 
Association as ^ WCrC never S ood > the Con g ress condemned the 
f 1 *} na tionali s a Separationist movement, anti-mother Yemen, anti- 
factions of T Sm ' ' - '• There was not much difference between the 
*E>avid H Uqman and Bayoomi on the question of federation, 

tThe Ade^a" ' Fareme11 10 Arabia, 1966, p. 56. 
t0 health, W h{ c , . e great chewers of qat, but the dispute was not about its damage 
Worth was cons ^ Perha P s no greater than that of alcohol. About £2,500,000- 
either Yemen yearI y in the colony, almost all of which was imported from 

ful waste, su c ° r io P ia - The Aden Association, arguing that this was a dread- 
not a success CCS !| fuIIy g0t the ban ^P 0 ^- Like most bans of this sort k was 
campaigned f Ha ssan Ali Bayoomi, himself a chewer of qat, successfully 
MohammpH the rem °val of the ban in face of bitter opposition from 
ea Ml Luqman. 
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however, for neither demanded full independence of Britain as a 
precondition; both wanted complete self-government as a colony 
before federation. But, whereas Luqman stood strictly by me Qe- 
mand, Bayoomi was flexible in his approach. Both held the ve w 
that any independent South Arabian state of which Aden became . 
part should be a republic, that is, not under the British Crown, tie 
Yemeni Imam or the Sultan of Lahej. , 

This objection to any form of monarchical sovereignty cut t m 
off from all other movements. Whatever lip-service was given y ne 
South Arabian League to the United Arab States, its real obje^e 
was still a South Arabian federation excluding Yemen and un 
sovereignty of the former Sultan of Lahej, Ali Abdel ^^^ um _ 
the League was equally in decay because its three leaders, 
med Ali Jifri, Sheikhan Abdullah al-Habshi and Qahtan Mob**" « 
as-Shaabi, were all in exile in Cairo with the deposed Sn{m ^ 
no longer had enough funds to support the movement in • 
The United National Front, which was formed in 19SS aS a Sp f ^ 
of the League, was to all intents and purposes a political wing 0 
Aden tuc and had adequate funds from Yemen. It opposed stro g y 
both the League and the Association as ' separationist ' and dema 
union with Yemen. The Front had also fallen on bad times by 
time the merger became practical politics owing to quarrels am g 
the leaders over « misuse ' of the money from Yemen. 

Mohammed Ali Luqman called his new organisation ratn 
grandly the People's Constitutional Congress, but it was no more 
than the ineffective rump of the Aden Association. There were ; also 
numerous political groups or clubs which mushroomed around toe 
federal debate, eighteen of which collaborated under the name ot 
the so-called National Congress, which was pro-Yemen. Apart 
from the National Congress and the atuc, all the political parties 
or groups were prepared to accept some form of federation and to 
that extent were not in headlong collision with the government or 
Britain. But they were also unanimous in wanting a ' national govern- 
ment' for the Colony which could meet the federal rulers as master 
in its own house. 

Neither the British government nor the Governor had, therefore, 
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any reason to fear organised opposition, apart from industrial action 
by the unions, but this did not mean that opposition and doubt 
were non-existent even in moderate quarters. There was, in the first 
place, the economic disparity between the Colony and the Federa- 
tion. The area of the latter was for the most part mountainous and 
barren, with 90 per cent of the people eking out a precarious living 
by cultivating the one per cent of land fit for agriculture, or by 
weaving, fishing or preparing hides and skins. The remaining 10 
per cent were nomads roaming a wilderness through which there 
were only the most primitive communications. The Colony, on the 
other hand, was a thriving port with a valuable entrepot trade and a 
very important and growing income from the British military and 
air base. Aden was now one of Britain's major strategic centres and 
these bases contributed in one form or another about £11 million 
a year to the Colony. In contrast, the £1,400,000 spent by Britain to 
develop the tribal area was considered totally inadequate by many 

ATM? Pe ° Ple ' The P resident of the Aden Chamber of Commerce, 
A. B. Besse, head of a commercial 'empire' in South Arabia and the 
Horn of Africa, and himself born in Aden, told the Chamber in his 
annual address for 1961 that 'it seems unlikely that the Colony will 
contemplate a closer link until the Protectorates are economically 
more advanced'. This view that union was desirable but needed a 
great deal of time and money to make it worthwhile was shared by 
most of the trading fraternity. 

1 he ordinary citizen of Aden feared that any form of association 
with the Protectorate states would make him subject to 'feudal 
sheikhs who would be supported by the British and able to enforce 
their rule by a well-equipped and trained army formed of their 
tnbesmen-for that in effect was how he viewed the transfer of the 
Levies and Guards to the Federation. The Adenis themselves had 
no military training and did not want their security dependent on 
tribal troops. Occasional incidents heightened their fears, as when an 
Arab commander of a Government Guard unit raided an Aden police 
station with submachine guns to free one of his men who had been 
detained by the police for questioning about an offence against a 
woman. Although they found many grounds for criticising the 
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colonial administration, when faced with the Federation the Adems 
began to measure its virtues against the absence of them outside- 
These inhabitants of a colony, with all the limitations of colonial 
status this entailed, were above all concerned with the preservation 
of the human rights they enjoyed even as subject people and might 
lose if the British protection were removed. Their democracy might 
be in its infancy but they wanted to be sure it would live and grew, 
that their judicial system with its right of appeal to the Privy Council 
would not be tampered with; that conditions of work in the civil 
service would not be changed except for the better; that progress m 
both health and education services would be maintained; and t at 
workers' rights and the trade unions would not be left to the mercy 
of tribal leaders who knew little about them and disliked what they 
knew. 

For the mass of simple people in South Arabia, federal plans and 
the discussions about them were in any case meaningless. 
As for the ordinary Adeni, the man in the street, these talks mean 
nothing to him. He would rather continue to live as happity as 
his grandfathers did ever since Britain took this fortress over from 
the Sultan of Lahej more than 120 years ago. The same applies 1 to 
the ordinary Protectorate man, with perhaps one difference--tnat 
he does not need anybody's protection or interference: he » 
content with his way of life and is capable of looking after himself 
The Yemenis in the Colony looked with considerable anxiety on the 
developing situation, particularly with regard to the constitutional 
changes that were expected to precede or occur with federation, for 
this substantial section of the population were in many respects 
second-class citizens. Although many of them had lived in Aden for 
forty years or more, they were still Yemenis- to have taken out 
naturalisation papers would have cut them off from their families 
in the home country and have laid them open to the danger of 
execution if they returned themselves, so strong was the opposition 
of the Imam. This put them at a disadvantage in arguing their case. 

•Mohammed Ahmed Barakat, a journalist, in a letter to the author dated 
August 10, 1961. 
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It was further damaged by those Yemenis who, overtly or sub- 
versively, were active in the Imam's cause and thereby brought the 
whole community under suspicion. 

Apart from lacking any political rights, the Yemenis as aliens 
were debarred from the government service and from many firms 
engaged on government work. They could not get automatic 
exemption permits' which enabled them to leave and re-enter the 
colony. They could have education for the Aden-born child but not 
for a child born in Yemen, and they could very readily be deported. 
Adeni sympathy for them was relative. The average Adeni certainly 
felt more warmly disposed to the Yemeni in Aden than to the 
British subject from the Commonwealth countries or to the Somali 
who by seven years' residence could acquire all the rights, facilities 
and opportunities of the colony— an advantage which the Adenis 
had always resented. But this did not make them willing to give the 
Yemenis equal political rights. A proposal to do so was rejected by 
the Legislative Council in ioco without much encouragement from 
the British. 

T ^ [ eaders of the Yemeni community advocated that an Adeni 
should be any Arab whose mother tongue was Arabic and had been 
born of Arab parents in Aden, or an Arab born in the Protectorate 
area or m Yemen whose mother tongue was Arabic and who had 
resided in Aden for seven years: any person thus qualified should 
have political rights and be entitled to join the public service. It 
was hardly likely that any British government or administration 
would accept this definition, which would have disenfranchised 
thousands of Aden-born Commonwealth citizens and Somalis most 
of whom had no other home but Aden and some of whom held high 
and influential posts in the administration. Because their concept of 
Adeni identity was unacceptable to the British and the influential 
Indian group, the Yemenis' hope lay in the creation of an indepen- 
dent Aden state whose nationality they could adopt without being 
condemned as infidels by the Imam. But they had nothing to gain 
by internal self-government approved by the strict Adeni movement 
as prelude to a federation which might put their status wholly or in 
part at the disposal of tribal rulers totally opposed to Yemen. This 
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being the case, the Yemenis, who were more than a third of the 
population of the Colony, were opposed to the federal plan and to 
the constitutional development being carried out by the British a d 
the existing Aden government. «. 
The Governor and the British government were able to genera e 



that 'most people wanted federation' only by ignoring the cons 
ditions that most people attached to it; yet it was possibly true t 
no action could have been taken by them if they had atte ^ n P s ^ sU ^ 
act in accordance with a public opinion so complex that a con 
was impossible. They therefore disregarded it until it caused trouy 
and concerned themselves only with public opinion as it 
terpreted by those people with whom they had to deal: t e 
ministers and the federal rulers. As Sir Charles J 0 ^ 10 "*^ 
wrote: . . it was only possible to conclude that the best so u 
for all concerned would be a merger of the Colony and the re e * 
tion in a single unit, having a special relationship with Britain ^ w i 
would ensure us the retention of our strategic facilities for as long 
we needed them.'* 

The federal rulers did not concern themselves about opinion u 
only with the consummation of the merger on terms acceptable 
themselves; but this was not the case with the Aden ministers, whose 
attitudes covered a broad spectrum of moderate local opinion- 
Bayoomi's group was willing to bargain its way through to union 
as rapidly as possible, but Abdullah Saidi, who belonged to the 
Luqman political faction, was more concerned with the difficulties 
likely to beset Aden if it joined. The moderation of AK Salem AH, 
a left-wing independent, was little more than a veneer that was 
likely to peel-off in the heat of debate 

The two issues likely to test the ministers and the rulers when it 
came down to detail were the status of Aden in the Federation and 
the economics of it. Aden felt it had a right to enter as an equal to the 
existing Federation of the amirates because of its greater wealth, 
social advancement and key position; but the more extreme opinion 
among the rulers held that it should enter as just one more state, 
with no more representation in the Supreme Council or other organs 
*Johnston, op. cit., p. 36. 
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of government than any other state. The economics of the union 
constituted a highly sensitive subject to the Aden ministers, who 
shared the popular view that the Colony could lose heavily, but this 
was more a matter for expert study than of principle. Finally, there 
were the issues common to all federal schemes: the balance between 
federal and local responsibilities, and the structure and control of the 
civil service. 

The conference in London in June and July 1961 did not deal 
m detail with any of these problems. Iain Macleod received the 
federal ministers and G. K. N. Trevaskis first and they were joined 
later by the Aden ministers and the Governor. It was agreed that 

J would P us h forward both with the constitutional developments 
m Aden and the proposed merger. The timetable to be aimed at was 
the conclusion of detailed plans in Aden before October, so that the 
whole scheme could be completed at another conference in London 
before the end of the year. However, when the discussions were 
resumed at Government House in Aden in August, it was quickly 
apparent that the timetable was unrealistic, for the placid air of the 
London generalisations vanished in the heat of detailed debate 
between the ministers and the rulers and among the ministers 
themselves. Joint working parties were established, however, to 
consider those departments which had already become a federal 
responsibility f or the amirates and which sho uld be federal if Aden 
joined. 

In October 1961, w h en the plan should have been reaching com- 
pletion, Ali Salem Ali resigned on the pretext that his father's illness 
compelled him to concentrate on the family business and he became 
a strong opponent of federation in the form it seemed likely to take. 
The British government meanwhile sent out Sir Richard Ramage 
to advise on the civil service and Mr Pearl on finance. With their help 
and the help of British experts in Aden, solutions were found to both 
problems. It was agreed tha t, in order to preserve the cadre of 
British civil servants, the British government would put them at the 
disposal of the Governor who would then make those who were 
needed available to the federal or Aden governments; that the Aden 
Public Service Commission would remain in advisory relationship 
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to the Governor to protect the service against partiality and nepcn 
tism, and that a similar commission would be established in the 
Federation in an advisory capacity to the Supreme Council, with the 
proviso that, in the cases of Aden civil servants transferred to the 
Federation, the Supreme Council would defer to the Governor. The 
pattern of agreement on finance, designed to ensure that Aden 1 
not lose by the deal, was that the cost of Aden departments trans- 
ferred to the Federation should be met from those Aden revenues, 
such as customs, that would also be transferred. Customs were to 
become a federal subject and the individual states would be com- 
pensated for any loss of customs revenues. 

Many months had passed and the next date for reporting to 
London— May 1962— had already arrived without any agreerrien 
on the degree of Aden's representation in the Federation. At last, 
however, the two sides reached a compromise by which Aden would 
have four ministers out of fourteen on the Supreme Council an 
twenty-four out of eighty-five on the Federal Council. With this 
agreement, the Governor was able to report to the Secretary or 
State for the Colonies that the next conference in London could take 
place in July. At this point Abdullah Saidi, of the People's Consti- 
tutional Congress (the Luqman group), refused to sign the agree- 
ment on the grounds that elections should be held in Aden before 
going any further. As in the case of Ali Salem Ali, the Governor 
appointed a more tractable member of the Legislative Council m 
his place. 

On the grounds that the plan must be approved by the British 
government, the terms of the agreement were not announced in 
Aden, and Abdullah Saidi was warned that under the Secrets 
Ordinance he had also to keep silent * Even so a great deal was 
already known of the discussions, and, despite the opinion held in 
Government House that the Adenis had come to accept the merger 
idea, there was a great deal of discontent not far below the surface. 
This was particularly manifest over the question of the elections 
due to take place in January 1963, because it was known or guessed 
that the constitutional changes in Aden would take place in the 
# Saidi died of heart failure in London in the autumn. 
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autumn and that the elections would be postponed until federation 
was a fact. 

The military support given by the British to Kuwait when it was 
threatened with invasion by Iraq in July 1961 had convinced Lon- 
don more than ever of the need to retain the Aden base, and when 
the conference reassembled in London in July 1962, the new 
Colonial Secretary, Duncan Sandys, was all for pushing through the 
merger as fast as possible with an agreement which would enable 
Britain to keep this base. This made it inevitable that the elections 
would be postponed, but even the Aden ministers who agreed that 
postponement could not be avoided were not happy that so im- 
portant a matter as the merger should be decided by the Governor's 
Executive Council on which sat no less than four British ex-officio 
members. 

It had been agreed in the Aden talks that the Governor— to be 
called the High Commissioner— would keep responsibility for 
external affairs, defence and security when the merger took place, 
and that some time in advance of the merger the Executive Council 
would be transformed into a Council of Ministers which would con- 
sist entirely 0 f ministers drawn from the elected members of the 
Legislative Council and would exclude all ex-officio members, 
except the Attorney General, from the Executive and the Legis- 
lature. The Aden ministers wanted the federal plan resubmitted to 
the reformed Council when it came into existence, whereas the 
federal ministers strongly opposed doing so because they feared 
there would be many more months of discussion, with old points 
raised again, before the scheme could go through. Eventually both 
sides accepted a British compromise which provided that the 
Legislative Council would elect the four new members who would 
nt alongside the four ex-officio members until the federal union 
took place, when the ex-officio members would withdraw. As the 
merger could not possibly be effected in the remaining time available 
before the scheduled election date, it followed that the constitutional 
change had also to wait and, therefore, that the elections must be 
postponed for a year, ostensibly to give time for a revision of the 
franchise. 
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The final agreement provided for the accession of Aden to the 
Federation on March i, 1963, and was subject to the approval of the 
British parliament and the legislatures of the Federation and Aden. 
It provided that Aden would become a state, that is, it would no 
longer be a colony, when it joined the Federation. The new consti- 
tution for Aden would provide for national government with a 
Legislative Council of twenty-three members, of whom sixteen 
would be elected (instead of twelve), the remainder being nominated 
by the High Commissioner except for the ex-officio Attorney 
General. . 

The judicial system of Aden would remain intact with additional 
safeguards against interference from the federal government and e 
right of citizens of Aden to appeal to the Court of Appeal in ■ tas 
Africa or the Privy Council in London would remain. A Federa 
High Court would be established to act as a court of first instance on 
disputes concerning the constitution, or between the federal govern- 
ment and individual states, or between individual states themselves, 
or in cases where federal officers neglected their duties or exceede 
their rights; it would act as a court of appeal for any state asking tor 
an interpretation of constitutional provisions and would advise me 
Federal Supreme Council on interpretation of the constitution. Lhc 
judges of the Federal High Court would be given security of office 
and any appeals from its decisions would be referred to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. 

The agreement provided for the division of responsibilities be- 
tween the federal and state governments, the control and safeguards 
of the civil service and the financial organisation of the Federation 
as prepared by Mr Pearl. There were special safeguards which had 
been included specifically to satisfy Aden • the constitution could be 
reviewed after three years but the Federal Council could not change 
it except with a two-thirds majority of the total members of the 
Council, and even then any three states could object to the law being 
passed, m which case it had to go back to the Federal Council and 
secure a four-fifths vote. If any state objected, the Federal Council 
could not consider any alteration in the representation of any state 
or the list of federal and state subjects— thus Aden alone would have 
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the right of veto. Finally, after a trial period of six years, Aden could 
call for a conference to discuss its case if it felt itself unfairly treated. 
The conference would have a British minister as chairman, and if 
Britain considered the Aden case to be just, could ask the Federation 
to rectify the matter and, if this were refused, could withdraw Aden 
from the Federation.* 

There was also to be a Code of Fundamental Human Rights. This 
had been drafted and, when approved by the British parliament and 
the two Councils, it would be issued by Britain as an Order in 
Council. No federal law could interfere with the Code. This again 
was primarily of concern to Aden which enjoyed rights not existing 

? baI afeaS and unlikel y t0 be a PP lied there -t 
The British right to withdraw Aden from the Federation was con- 
tained in a draft treaty between the British government and the 
federation, which accompanied the agreement. The treaty also gave 
Britain the right to exclude or withdraw from the Federation any 
area or areas within Aden, if this was considered necessary for its 
world-wide defences. The object of this provision was to make 
it possible for Britain to establish a sovereign base area of the type 
existing in Cyprus. 

Britain agreed to pay the Colony £500,000 over the first three 
years to meet the burden of costs associated with the merger, and to 
Pay ,(,200,000 a year to the federal government to compensate for 
customs revenues which it would refund to individual states when 
the c Us t 0ms union was established. 

The degree of doubt about union still existing in Aden was clear 
from the campaign launched by the ministers over the broadcasting 
station as soon as they got home. The powerful Trades Union 
Congress had formed a political party, the Peoples Socialist Party, 
just before the London conference. Its leader was the highly 

*It was calculated that the six-year period would carry Aden through two 
elections. As Sir Charles Johnston explains (op. cit., p. «a) * was feared that a 
wave of anti-federal emotion after the first elections and before the working of 
the system was established could lead to unjustifiable demands for revision. 

t'The Federal Ministers watched the process with cynical tolerance' while 
the Code was being discussed in London in July; Johnston, op. cit, p. 116. 
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intelligent Abdullah al-Asnaj, a man of great organising ability and 
eloquence who could almost certainly count more heads m his 
support than any other leader. Its opposition was inevitable, for it 
rejected the Federation on the grounds that it did not include Yemen, 
and the constitutional changes on the grounds that a new constitu- 
tion should be framed only after elections held under a new fran- 
chise that included the Yemeni population. The tuc had given a 
taste of things to come by calling a twenty-four-hour general strike 
on July 23, 1962, to protest against the London conference. IJie 
Luqman group, to which Abdullah Saidi had belonged, was^ 
against the merger taking place before elections, and some impor a ^ 
business men were opposed to it altogether. There was mer 
wide spectrum of opposition. Bayoomi's United Nationa arty 
provided the only organised support but there was a su s a 
section of unorganised conservative opinion behind the governmen , 
and many of the influential religious leaders supported ^f^? 
with the Protectorate states because it would mean a Shafei uni 
and exclude the heretical Zeidis of Yemen. f ht 

The opponents objected primarily to the minority nature or 
government which had been formed in 1959 on a 27 per cent v ote 
an electorate totalling 21,500 out ofa population of 180,000. lot 
Bayoomi replied on September 2 that the fact that many elector 
'misguidedly' boycotted the election did not alter the fact that the 
government was properly elected or alter its responsibilities to the 
electorate. To the question as to why the franchise had not been 
revised earlier to enable elections to be held before the decision was 
reached, he answered: 'The franchise is one of the most compli- 
cated questions in local policies. The Aden Government therefore 
thought it proper to wait for revision of the franchise until this could 
be done by the national government ofa new State of Aden which 
should come into existence at the next stage of Aden's constitutional 
advance.' V. K. Joshi, the only Indian member of the government, 
had broadcast m similar terms on August 24, adding: 'There is 
good reason to believe that one of the first acts of the national govern- 
ment will be to consider and introduce new electoral qualifications 
before the holding of fresh elections. Amendment of the franchise 
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is bound to take some time. Qualifications for the franchise will 
require to be settled, the necessary legislation to be made and the 
electoral roll to be revised in the light of the new franchise.' Bayoomi 
also replied, on August 21, to the complaint that no date had been 
fixed for independence by saying that, although independence was 
inevitable, to fix a date at that stage would make this serious question 
an issue for cheap and electioneering propaganda; various parties 
would naturally try to claim that they could get independence for 
this country in less time, without considering whether the basic 
essentials of a State are first achieved or not. ... We want a fully 
matured independence.'* 

There was, in fact, a clear indication that complete independence 
was a long way off in the provision for Britain to withdraw Aden 
from the Federation, if necessary, after six years. Almost all the 
safeguards provided for the Adenis against the federal government 
were based on the right of Britain to intervene, on their right to 
appeal to the highest British judicial authorities, or on the High 
Commissioner's right to intervene in such matters as the rights of the 
civil servants. Another minister, Abdullah Basendwah, argued on 
August 22 that federation was 'a necessary step on the road to 
independence'; but, in fact, it was the lack of independence that 
alone made federation possible at that time. 

ihere were other objections to the British connection, over the 
continued existence of the British base and slowness in the Ademsa- 
tion programme. On the first point, the ministers replied quite 
simply that Aden had no means of defending itself without British 
forces, that the & r milHon b them eV ery year was one cause 
of Aden s booming prosperity, and the base was the largest employer 
of labour in the Colony. Bayoomi, broadcasting on September 14 
about Adenisation, said the problem was to keep the British civil 
servants because there were not enough local officers of adequate 
training and experience to staff government departments completely 
and 'it would take time to overcome the difficulty . . . '■ Mohammed 
Husseini, the Minister of Education, making the same point five 
*These broadcasts were published by the Aden government in an undated 
pamphlet called Questions and Answers. 
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days earlier, had stressed that Adenisation should proceed as rapidly 
as possible, adding that the ministers of the Federation and Aden 
had recommended that their governments should formulate a com- 
mon policy regarding 'Arabisation' of the public service on me 
basis of definitions to be established by a joint committee . 

Such was the need to convince the existing civil servants and ^ 
students who desired to join that Husseini again spoke at grea 
length on the subject on the same day as Bayoomi. He pom e 
that, since the inception of the policy in 1959, the ^ over " m ^ rseas 
given the highest priority to training people at home ana 0 
'Every single Adenese candidate with the necessary w j t h a 
qualifications is sent at public expense for training overseas 
view to fitting him in due course for a high post in gover 
service', he said; and he listed the domestic training courseS ^ d 
two-year course for clerks, a teacher training college for men olice 
another for women giving two-year courses for 100 teachers, a p 
training school for 100 trainees a year, a training school for 60 . nurs^ 
a year, and the internal training schemes of the government depa 
ments themselves. But, he stressed, there were insufficient can 
dates with the necessary quality for training. 

Other broadcasts stressed that labour would not bec0T f h 
federal subject and that therefore the rights and privileges of t 
trades unions would continue to be the responsibility of the Aden 
government and state legislature and that all the courts would 
operate as before. There would be, said W. G. Bryce, the Attorney 
General, on September 8, 'the same insistence on the rules designed 
to guard against injustice as before; and there are guarantees for 
this— it is not just a case of saying so'. Internal security would 
remain the responsibility of the High Commissioner in Aden and 
not be a federal matter. 

Mohammed Husseini said on August 31 that it was laid down that 
the federal Minister of Education should do nothing to impair the 
educational system in Aden and should pay special attention to the 
provision of seven years of primary and intermediate education for 
every child born in Aden, to providing night-school post-inter- 
mediate training for children who did not qualify for secondary 
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schools, and to giving financial assistance to help meritorious 
children to continue their studies overseas. Basendwah, the Minister 
of Health and Immigration, similarly stressed that the Aden health 
service would not suffer and that progress would be maintained. He 
then listed an extensive development plan for the health services 
which he insisted, would continue unimpeded by federation; and 
he pointed out that it was in the interest of the federal states, whose 
people used the Aden health service, to see that its improvement 
continued. 

Great attention was paid to the fact that, with British help, the 
Colony would not lose by the formation of the customs union*, and 
the economic condition and future of Aden was discussed at great 
length. Bayoomi warned on September 14 that if Aden did not join, 
the Federation would probably build its own port and might regu- 
late the flow across the frontier of the labour on which Aden largely 
depended. Aden was vulnerable geographically, politically and 
economically; the frontiers were just 'a line on the map'. 'The 
economic survival of Aden is dependent on accession', Bayoomi 
declared. More cheerfully, Ali al-Saffi stated, on August 27, that 
the removal of customs barriers and road improvements would 
greatly help trade. Aden merchants, he said, had already seen an 
increase of trade in the three years since the Federation was formed; 
"11961, the Aden Wholesale Co-operative Market had handled £5 
million worth of imported fresh fruit and vegetables. He continued: 
Aden's prosperity has hitherto been based on the entrepot trade 
-for example the buying of skins from Ethiopia and the sale of 
the same skins to America, and the buying of coffee from Ethiopia 
and its sale to Europe. The first of these trades has been reduced 
by 35 per cent in the last seven years and the second has declined 
by about 65 per cent in the same period. To counterbalance this 
loss m the entrep6t trade, however, there has been a 50 per cent 
increase of the trade within Aden itself, largely due to the in- 
creased population and the British forces living there. But there 
*< Aden . . . win be • { - a j customs union at no cost to itself ; Husseini, 
August 20. « In other words money paid by Aden residents will not go to finance 
projects outside the State of Aden'; Ali al-Saffi, August 27. 
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is every possibility that the entrepot trade will continue to decline 
and it is by looking to the interior that Aden can keep its prosperity. 
With the removal of customs duty the way to this market is 
wide open. 

The primary importance of the British base and the port was (stressed. 
Basendwah pointed out on August 22 that the port was the Key 
the future and it was essential that the atmosphere of mteT ™J e { ~ 
fidence and goodwill should be preserved in order to co 
attract world shipping. Al-Saffi stressed the damage being don y 
labour troubles. . ^ ^ 

Speaking of the base, Husseini said on August 22 that it ^ ou 
a bad thing if Aden should be dependent on British money J^ ern0 r 
and pointed out that this was precisely the reason why t ne ° V .f^ t 
had stated in his January address to the Legislative Counci 1 ^ 
Aden should broaden the base of its economy 'so that it shou 
suffer from a bad trade depression when the British base le 
Aden'. Aden and the Federation could not live in watertight com- 
partments; the economy should be developed in the context 0 ^ 
whole area. 'Aden's merger with the Federation', he con ' inU itl j 
'will provide scope for far wider economic development and, w 
the continued assistance of the wealth provided by the British o , 
will bring us more quickly to the time when Aden, as part of 
Federation, will be proud of its own wealth and proud of its 0 
ability to sustain its own economic independence.' 

Al-Saffi reaffirmed on September 9 that development would con- 
tinue. 'As a result of the visit of representatives of the Common- 
wealth Development Organisation in October 196 1 plans have been 
made for the development of Aden and the Protectorate as a whole. 
The British government had already agreed to improve roads and 
schemes for agriculture and irrigation were already in mind. 'These 
developments do not necessarily depend on Aden's accession to the 
Federation', he said, 'but they will be much facilitated by it-' 

It was difficult to judge to what extent this mixture of good sense 
and special pleading affected public opinion, or to assess whether it 
made headway against the inflammatory incitement from Cairo 
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radio. It possibly convinced some of the better educated indigenous 
Adenese who had, on balance, a higher standard of living and more 
opportunities than the non-resident, disenfranchised labourers who 
constituted a majority of the population and were mostly Yemenis. 
Perhaps no sense or eloquence could have made headway against 
their bitterness as second-class citizens. And this was the tinder of 
trouble. 



II 



Neither the Governor nor the Aden government was prepared to 
take any chances in the five weeks between the return of the Ministers 
from London and the scheduled meeting of the Legislative Council 
on September 24, 1962, when the merger plan came up for approval. 
Sir Charles Johnston considered that the merger was a matter of life 
and death to the half-a-million inhabitants of the federal area, and 
held that it would have been 'a strange misapplication of our 
[British] principles' to allow the Adenese to prevent it, thus severing 
the Federation from the sea and driving them towards Yemen.* In 
other words, the merger would not be stopped by opposition in Aden. 

The Governor decided to give the People's Socialist Party (psp) 
of Abdullah al-Asnaj the right to speak once in each quarter of Aden 
during the five weeks' period. Bayoomi's party was given similar 
permission. This was not equality of treatment, since the ministers 
were broadcasting about federation almost daily. On the other hand, 
the opposition had the full support of Cairo and Sanaa radio stations. 
Processions were banned altogether because they were more likely 
to develop into riots, but Asnaj defied this order by calling on the 
people of Aden to march on the Legislative Council on September 24. 

Meanwhile he held his authorised meetings until September 15, 
when he and two of his associates were sentenced to ^ ^night /n 
gaol for marching in procession to the mosque of blind bneikn 
Beihani, a supporter of federation. This neatly arranged for his 
absence from the scene at the time of the vote. Yet it equally suited 
Asnaj to have no part in the bigger troubles to come, for which he 

*Johnston, op. cit., p. 195. 
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would otherwise certainly be blamed, and his absence at this moment 
would enable him to renew agitation after the vote. To convince the 
Aden public that the government would have no nonsense, security 
exercises were held several times in the last fortnight and the Jicenc 
of the pro-PSP newspaper was suspended. 

These actions did not prevent riots on the morning ot ^ W ^ j&] 
24, when crowds began to assemble not long after dawn, I e Sf| 
strike called by the tuc was a complete success. The id e r 
quickly swelled the first organised assemblies in Crater an 
to march by several routes through the town to the jjjj^^ 
Council building, a former church perched high on a nil a ^ 
fore very easily defended by the police. Tempers quickly mo^ ^ 
when an Arab officer caught in the mob wounded tw0 f me "f tnen ill 
revolver. Demonstrators reached a point almost at the root 0 
but never got beyond it, and, as the Council debate P 10 ^ 6 .^ 
acrimoniously inside the building, the rioting went on a ^ 
points in Crater. The police used tear gas and fired some sho 
the damage was much less than might have been expected, w g J 
because the police used restraint and applied a well-prepare v 
which prevented separate mobs from coalescing below the nil , 
also because the mobs were not out to destroy their own P 10 ? 6 ^ 
Nevertheless, the disorders were so widespread in Aden late 
morning that the authorities deployed three platoons of m 
troops to reinforce the hard-pressed police. The rioters pulled up 
watermains and flooded one area of Crater, destroyed cars outsi 
the headquarters of Bayoomi's United National Party, and burn 
the newspaper office of Al-Kifah, a newspaper 

owned byBayoomis 

brother, which had strongly supported the federal proposals^ IM 
total casualties for the day were five wounded and one dead. 

The debate lasted two and a half days, but for the last day and a 
half there were no more disorders although the atmosphere was 

*The official story was that only 3,000 Yemenis took part. How one recognises 
Yemenis m a seething mob of Adenis I do not know and how one counts a mob 
has always baffled me, but it was the impression of my colleagues and me that 
over Crater as a whole the number was much greater and that Adenis were 
involved. 
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A ^ Cnt destine R dgC ° f tr ° uble a11 the time " An °PP°sition 
A(leil ino • s de feateHi If 00 ™ 1 ' 8 motion in support of the London 
a gains t tK mma ted m emK y Slxteen votes to seven, with two of the 

Cha mb e pro Posal Th VOtbg wkh five of the eIected members 
because Wer e foil SCVen °PP onents then walked out of the 
W he had bee • d by another member who said he did so 
^embJ^ *a s t h e n lnsult ed during the debate. The London 
tlle fift e S ' ? tWas avi c aPPr ° Ved °y the remaining fifteen voting 
^iti? 11 * nc * ud ed fi Ct °R gaVe * ittIe cause for satisfact io n > f° r 
a 8teetn ^mbers ^ ex-officio members, two European- 

^mbp 61111 ' ^ich m the ** Ve ministers wno had made tJie 
(The ° f tb -e Cou T that only three of the regaining eleven 
a gree I v i e<iera ^ Onin ^ been conVerted t0 approval of the plan. 

Th next dav \ WCnt tnrou gh the formality of approving the 
^ e ^Ost s jg . y "' 

gro,, With drew " Cant fact wa * that the seven opposition members 
Part P f and they a eP I eSented SmaI1 ' m o derate bourgeois political 
a la aCt * Ve Polit- 1 ** e Pe °P le ' s Socialist Party covered the greater 
ei tett? Part of nj 1 ? °P in i°n in Aden. It meant that on this issue 
and rtf S ' tlle p SP ° te °pinion had sided with their erstwhile 

forth ° ther W Ieft the sma11 P arty of Hassan Ali Ba y° omi 
ev her mor e i eft ^ min isters in uncomfortable political isolation. It 

^tualjy So * hem vulnerable to threats from extremists which 

a 7 CCt to some n dn0t the COura S e 10 ^ nore - They had aU been 
the bold B V ainous forms of intimidation before the debate, 
galled that f y °° mi > the only one whose strength and cunning 
me nace s . Abdullah al-Asnaj, already possessed a dossier of 

dld So hec^ d s 0fficiaIlv that some of those who voted against the plan 
m ° re than Se tbey were intimidated, but it is doubtful whether 
att acks 0n th** 6 WaS influen ced in this way. The most powerful 
Luqman f s plan in the Council were made by Ali Mohammed 
former m - °* ° f M °hammed Ali), a poet and journalist, and the 
covered alM? 1 ^' Abdullah Saidi - The ran S e of their criticism 
t° counter objections of the Adenis that the ministers had tried 
lr » their broadcasts, but the core of their argument was 
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that the choice was not that of Aden but of Britain. ' It is Hobson^s 
choice', declared Luqman, a neat reference to the Governor 
Adviser in Aden, Laurence Hobson, who had been and still was 
the outrider for the Governor in ministerial circles and the mq 
Crater j 

The failure to secure the support of these people of moderate 
opinion, which did serious harm to the evolution of the plan,^ ^ 
possibly have been avoided. Everyone agreed in princip e m . 
policy of Federation and the moderates did not demand the r 
of the British base.* They were not anti-British. Alttoug J 

demanded free elections under a new franchise before en 

r-t fhis to happen, 
to join the Federation, they did not, in fact, expect ui» 

and it is almost certain that a greater degree of consulta 1 ^ 
have reduced their opposition to public dissent and secUl \j in 
tacit acceptance, which would have been expressed po ^ 
abstention rather than a counter-vote. Luqman and ^J 116 
friends said they had had no contact with the Governor or ^ 
months until they attended a reception on the eve of the 
for the London conference, and that they then had the impr ^ 
rightly or wrongly, that no final decision on the plan would 
in London and before private consultations.! The failure F 
these moderates on the side-line deprived the government or ^ 
men who could muster group support. When at last they c y 
Abdel Qawee Mackawee, a trusted, if not brilliant, publicity cur 
of the big Besse firm, he came to power under the shadow of o 
at the hands of extremists and soon went over to the other side. 

On the day after the Legislative Council's vote 
dramatic change in the context of the Aden situation. The Imam 
family was overthrown and a republic declared in Yemen. 

*Even the psp was not as rigid as it seemed on the surface. Abdullah d-^J. 
told the author that the party stood for union with Yemen and the removal o 
the British base, although union would have tied Aden to a country where trades 
unions were not allowed to exist and the removal of the base would have put 
most of the party's members out of work. He added, however, that an 'indepen- 
dent Aden Government might feel justified in revising these policies'. 

fTo the author, on the night of the vote. 
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tlo Cthree years th 

Yeme^! 16 Amir ates ^ ela P sed si nce the formation of the Federa- 
Ye *en !l° ntier > but tV h Arabk Were rem arkably quiet on the 
The % n an <*> the vi ^ due more t0 the interna l situation in 
had ak u of aims t. g ° r ° Us coun ter-action of the British in 1958. 
E arJ ° . heI Ped to kee T 6611 the Imam and ex " SuItan Ali of Lahe i 

agreed^ ^ * 95 9> th er P trou °l e by preventing combined action. 

he had t0 aCce P c u o eWaS Serious famine in Yemen and the Imam 

c omm, rCfused in the° 0 t0nS ° f wheat from the United States which 
^ mst hel pers P rec eding autumn. Ahmed's suspicion of his 

t0 Cai PreVi ° Usl y not C <? n ? nUed t0 grow des P ite Badr ' s influence* 
and fi r ° aS Minister tv accepted the United States Ambassador 
the ti^^al a id to h °, en ' and was offered American technical 

It was° de - da - S ana a * r ° ad from Taiz to Sanaa to link " u P with 
his Jf aSign °f the then being Duilt b y communist Chinese. 
Nov paid a vi • ged atmosphere that Sir William Luce and 
member. Slt to the British Charge d'Affaires in Taiz in 

e first 

di"^ ^V*!^ T S - nS ° f trouble inside Yemen occurred in 
covery of ' er J Taiz was put under military control after the 
emeni Offi Ce ^ s r™s against the Imam signed by the 'Free 
S ^orphine a j hen the Imam went to Rome in April to cure 
"hritis, p rince dlctl0n > contracted when taking treatment for 
S ar «iy orfic hammed al-Badr had further trouble in Taiz 
odeida and S CrS and high offic ials, and the trouble spread to 
^hes i n the no ai J aa - Badr bribed the powerful group of Hashid 
and then arrest " h to stand by him, promised the army more pay, 
°PPonents. Sorne to p officials and executed some of his other 

ex trernely s,"* dld not S et back to Yemen until August and was 

all the sym D t PlCl ° US of Badr ' s dealin 6 s with ^ Hashid which had 
P orns of a typical family plot to secure power. There 

2 °o Europe a ^ >Ilden<: ° f The Ec0T ">mist reported on July 25, 1959 that there were 
7°° Chinese C ° mrnunists established in all government departments and that 
were working in the country. 
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were more reasons than this to be suspicious. The behaviour of 
Prince Mohammed after his father's departure suggested that ne 
believed the old man's health was irreparable, and that by leaving 
Yemen, which was forbidden to the Imam by tradition, he had lost 
a great deal of his support. The old man had hardly bee ^ on ™ 
month when his Regent purged many of his men in the adml f n ^ 
tion and the army and established a representative counci o » 
members in Sanaa as a token of the changing pattern or gov • 
This was in keeping with Badr's image as a supporter o ^^.^j 
Nasser and with his reputation for wanting to modernise t e ^ 

administration of the country. Radio Sanaa paid fulsome 
to him: 'Yemen abounds with hope, particularly since the p 
realise the genius of the Crown Prince, who traces the outline 
enlightened future with far-sighted wisdom.' Yemenis 

Badr's campaign was handicapped by the fact that the ^ 
had both a wholesome fear of Ahmed and also a deal of cont ^ de a 
him, so that, when the Imam got off the boat at Hodeida and m 
bloodthirsty speech with all the healthy vigour of former days, ^ ^ 
of the people who had thrown in their lot with Badr hit the a 
Aden as fast as they could. The Imam refused to talk .to > 
cancelled the bribe to the Hashid, and sent troops with art y 
and armoured vehicles to the north in December to suppress 
consequent trouble. He also closed down the air force and po i 
training schools which Badr had established and which were run y 
Egyptian officers, and expelled Yahya Harsi, the former command 
of the Lahej forces who had defected to Yemen and whose sixteen- 
year-old daughter Badr had married. The reconciliation oi me 
prince with his father did not take place until October. 

On his way back from Rome, the Imam had a meeting witn 
President Nasser in Cairo which did nothing to improve their 
relations, as Imam Ahmed's subsequent actions demonstrated. 
Early in i960, Prince Mohammed asked Nasser for 1,000 soldiers 
but Nasser replied directly to his father to the effect that he could 
have troops to defend himself against an external enemy but not to 
suppress his own people. The Imam thereupon recalled his repre- 
sentative from Cairo, which virtually ended the Yemeni connection 
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with the United Arab Republic. (Nasser's contempt for the arrange- 
ment with Yemen was evident by the fact that he forgot to terminate 
it formally until December 25, 1961 'because of the reactionary and 
repressive nature of the regime'.) The Imam also sent a representa- 
tive to the anniversary celebrations of the revolution in Iraq, with 
which country Nasser was on bad terms at the time. 

Nasser now worked openly against the Imam. In December 1961, 
tribal leaders from the southern regions of Yemen and the Pro- 
tectorate frontiers, all of them opponents of their respective govern- 
ments, assembled in Cairo and had several meetings with the 
ational Union of Egypt— Egypt's only popular organisation— in an 
effort .to secure arms and money for rebellion. Radio Cairo con- 
inued lts campaign against alleged repression in the Protectorates 
without reference to Yemen's claim and, indeed, spoke always of ' the 
Arab bouth ', not of South Yemen. The visit of the tribesmen was un- 
erstood to mean that Nasser was now supporting the Free Yemeni 
movement against the Imam and was seeking to renew frontier 
troubles which the Imam had almost completely halted for over a year. 

Although both Imam Ahmed and Prince Mohammed al-Badr had 
attacked the formation of the Federation of the Amirates of the 
South neither had done much about it, and under the soothing in- 
fluence of Sir William Luce in Aden the situation was unusually 
calm. Just before he departed for Rome, the Imam had sent a delega- 
tion to Aden to discuss frontier problems, but these had come to 
nothing because his representatives would not talk to the federal 
ministers and were doing some quiet subversion on the side. There 
was still a fair amount of gun-running over the frontier, and in March 
n \ ^ Aden government mounted a major military operation 
called Canister' to stop it. (This gun-running may have been the 
result of the tribal leaders' visit to Cairo, for the captured arms were 
of Czech origin from Egypt.) Sir William Luce paid a courtesy visit 
to Badr in Taiz in J une to see what impression he could make on his 
Egyptian sympathies.* There was a frontier incident at Rahida in 
August, but otherwise the frontiers remained quiet in i960. 

*He travelled in a Russian helicopter which crashed at Taiz airport, fortu- 
nately without killing anyone. 
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Whether from the momentum of Badr's liberalism of i 9 59> °r 
by conspiracy conceived in the tribal leaders' visit to Cairo ^ r J 
natural resurgence of popular feeling against an ageing n^m, 
disturbances occurred in Yemen again in the middle of 19 0. 
were bomb incidents in June, and, when several people were 
by bombs in Taiz and Ibb in July, the Imam imposed J cu^_ 
in all central and southern towns in Yemen. This create 
period of calm, but in November there were more bomb >o ^ 
and the police in that month seized dynamite in a con 
trouble was very close to the seat of power, for the private ^ 
of the Imam and twenty other senior officials were arres e . ^ ^ 
was running strongly against the Imam, for the pardon ^J^^g 
refugees did not induce any to return and there was a 
flow of dissident tribesmen back to the Protectorates. 
Yemeni movement was active in Aden again, and when t e ^ 
discovered that explosives were being sent from the 0 ^ 
upbraided the British Charge d'Affaires on December 3 
threatened to break off diplomatic relations. , Hfe as he 

In March 1961, there was an attempt on the Imam s d 
was opening a new hospital at Hodeida. He received tour ^ 
four of his bodyguard were killed and several others woun a . 
was then sixty-eight and in poor health, but Badr, who was a > 
flew back from Rome with medical specialists and Ahmed su rv • 
His health nevertheless was further damaged and the tribal c 
who were on his side, and other supporters, insisted that he sn 
designate his successor. This he did in October 1961. in a br \ 
to the people from Sanaa calling on them to give their su Wf 
Prince Mohammed al-Badr whom he described as 'their tuwr 
representative'. He could not be more precise than this since m 
office of Imam was elective. Nevertheless unrest continued m me 
country. It was said that the dissidence now came, not from a 
demand for the earlier policies of Badr, but for the policy associated 
with Prince Hassan, the brother of Ahmed, a man of more liberal 
temperament who had been Ahmed's rival at the time of the assas- 
sination of their father Yahya and who had lived outside Yemen 
almost ever since. 
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On September 9, 1962, Imam Ahmed died and Prince Mohammed 
succeeded him. Badr was a weak and foolish man who had sought to 
establish his position in Yemen by enlisting the support of President 
Nasser and by basking in the sunshine of the Egyptian leader's 
reputation: a policy that made sure he would lose the support of 
traditional tribal leaders without gaining the support of the radicals 
who hated the Muttawakkilite family. Only eighteen days after the 
old Imam's death, one of these radicals, Colonel Abdullah al-Sallal 
who had been a prisoner of Ahmed for several years, chained to 
the wall of a cave, and had been released by the intervention of Badr, 
expressed his gratitude by leading the army with six tanks against 
Al-Bashayan Palace in Taiz and shelling it. The palace guard 
tought back until overpowered and Sallal occupied the damaged 
building whereupon he announced that Badr was dead and buried 
atJmi u briS ' In time - h onoured Yemeni fashion— which Prince 
Abdullah had fatally failed to follow in 1955— Sallal executed those 
members of the royal family and its friends whom he could lay his 
hands on. He then proclaimed himself leader of the revolution with 
the : title 0 f Prime Minister. 

Small contingents of Egyptian troops arrived to support the 
revolution. It was welcomed virtually everywhere in the Arab world 
except by the governments of Saudi Arabia and Jordan. On October 
8, ballal received a party of foreign correspondents, who subsequently 
reported that all was under control. Sanaa radio described the tribes 
as flocking to submit'. But, on October 15, the Arab League 
received a message purporting to come from Imam Mohammed 
al-Badr and there were rumours that Prince Hassan, his uncle, 
who had been at the United Nations when the coup took place, was 
orgamsmg resistance in the mountains of Yemen. It was beyond 
doubt before the month ended that there was fighting between the 
republicans and the royalists at Saada and Harad in the north and 
at Harib and Marib in the east. Then, on November 9, Badr 
reappeared in Saudi Arabia to meet pressmen and explain that he 
had escaped over the wall of his palace and, with five of his body- 
guard, had made his way across country to the Saudi frontier, 
gathering tribal support on his way. 
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IV 

The revolution in Yemen had a profound effect on the situation \ 
Aden and the Federation. The weakness of the policy ofthe FeopKJ 
Socialist Party and other extreme radical elements was that raj 
of Imam Ahmed was the most repressive and reactionary in t^ 
Arab world, so that, while they called for democratic rl S hts ^* en > 
they were at the same time calling for union with a country w ^ 
civil rights were granted. A substantial part of the Yemeni jp p-j 
tion of Aden itself consisted of people who had for ma ^ 



supported the Free Yemeni movement against the mama , ^ 
these would have been the last to submit themselves ^ 
rule. It seemed that all was now changed. Yemen had p 



iuu.. jx otunw LjuuL a.u wd5 nuw uuiiigcu. * . support 

the vanguard of the Arab national movement and had t e v ^ 
of the supreme leader, Nasser, and almost everyone m ^ ^ 
world. Opposition to the Aden government, the Britis 
federal plan was strengthened as a result. , ^ 

The Governor and government of Aden were in no oo ^ 
the developments in Yemen should not be allowed t0 . mte rL there 
the well-laid plans to unite Aden with the Federation, , 0 
were grounds for anxiety in the debate on British policy 
place in London. The revolution in Yemen touched the very 
of the problem of policy in the Middle East: should Britain 
sufficient concessions to President Nasser and radical Arab na 
alism everywhere in order to secure mutual tolerance ? Or shou 
policy be based on the defence of existing interests and fulhlme 
existing commitments, even though this meant opposition to JNas 
and his movement? The choice would be expressed in Yemen in tn 
recognition or non-recognition of the republican governmen, 
although in theory the decision was supposed to depend on ttie 
ability of that government to control or not control the territory. 
(In mid-autumn 1962, the republicans, with about 10,000 Egyptian 
troops, were in control of about two-thirds of the country, including 
the central triangle contained by Sanaa, Taiz and Hodeida.) 

There were powerful voices in London contending that British 
interests could be best served by recognition, which would coincide 
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with the mass of effective Arab opinion, remove the stigma that 
Britain was always on the side of reactionary rulers, and do some- 
thing to improve the evil reputation the British had had ever since 
the Suez invasion. It was argued that, by coming to terms over 
Yemen and thereby securing a large measure of popular support in 
South Arabia and elsewhere in the Middle East, the British would 
have a better chance of making arrangements that would preserve the 
military base for as long as they wanted to keep it. The alternative, 
it was contended, was to damage the British position further in the 
mam Arab countries and face military problems in South Arabia, 
which would be much greater than any experienced before by 
reason of the military potential the Egyptians could provide from 
Yemen to support the already enlarged popular resistance move- 
ment. As the debate went on through the latter part of 1962, events 
seem to support this thesis. In December, the United States govern- 
ment recognised the republican regime, with the face-saving (but 
useless) proviso, included for the benefit of Saudi Arabia, that 
kgypt would reduce its military commitments in Yemen. On 
December 28, Egyptian rockets were displayed at a military parade 
m banaa, and the British base began to take precautions against 
their use.f Sallal had meanwhile broadcast an announcement of 
the formation of the Republic of the Arab Peninsula, an ambitious 
lancy irnpl ying impending revolt in Saudi Arabia, South Arabia and 
the Persun Gulf states and sheikhdoms. . AJ 

Ihe thesis was steadfastly resisted by the authorities m Aden 
and by the federal rulers, who saw at once the danger to their joint 
plan and to the rulers personally. The plan had only just scraped 
through the Aden legislature; as Sir Charles Johnston himself 
pointed out later, a day's delay would have brought the vote after 
the Yemen revolution and so could have led to the rejection of the 
merger. J If the Bridsh government did not stand fast against the 
militant extremists in Aden and the claims of Cairo and Yemen, 

*This issue split the Foreign Office, as it did the Conservative and Labour 
parties. 

tThe precautions were reported by the Defence Correspondent oiThe Times. 
^Johnston, op. cit. 
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the ground gained since 1959, and much more into the bargain, would 
be lost. Far from the military base being more secure, it would los e 
the support of friends whose moderation made agreement about \ t 
possible and be surrounded by enemies who could never be sure Af 
their own success until they got rid of it. The Aden authorities an^j 
the rulers therefore opposed recognition of the Yemeni republican 
government, and called for a strong hand in dealing with trouble s 



inside Aden itself. 



A party of federal ministers went to London early in October 196^ 
to press their case both for the merger and for more firmness. inejr 
were fortunate in having Duncan Sandys as Minister of State to* 
the Colonies, since he had not the slightest intention of conciliating 
Nasser or those whom he regarded as plain mischief-makers n\ 
Aden, and was ready to fight the Foreign Office or any members o\ 
the cabinet guilty of what he considered woolly thinking in regar 0 
a deal with left-wing Arab nationalism. As the government was 
united and firm in its decision to keep the Aden base, he was in 
course able to convince his colleagues that it was much better to no a 
the area, by force if necessary— and there was adequate iorce 
available-than to gamble on either the good faith or good sense or 
Britain's opponents in the region 

Although the federal ministers were convinced of Sandys in- 
tentions, they were not too happy about the state of British opinion 
at the time of their visit, and they departed with a lurking fear that 
they might still be let down. The situation was at its worst m ear y 
October because there was no evidence of any royalist resistance to 
the republic, and it therefore seemed inevitable that the republic 
would be recognised by Britain. In Aden the populace was solidly 
on the side of the republic, an d all over the Crater bazaar area its 
flag was being flown from shops and houses. Free Yemenis were 
streaming across the frontier, bound to their brave new world, 
taking with them all they could carry in furniture, fittings and trade 
goods to begin again their commercial life at home. 

Even m the tribal areas the message was having its effect on simple 
people whose ears were glued to their transistor radios. Those who 
had been educated, including young officers in the security forces, 
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were thinking new thoughts and beginning to dream new dreams 
that boded ill for the old ways of life. Mohammed Husseini, the 
Minister for Posts, Telephones and Electricity, who had been hand- 
picked to replace Ali Salem Ali when he resigned early in the merger 
talks, resigned when visiting London to discuss plans for television 
in Aden, stating that 'to dissociate or separate any of the people of 
the South is practically impossible'. Two other Aden ministers 
were wavering.* 

Bayoomi never wavered in face of popular opinion or the hesita- 
tions of the British government, calculating that the security of the 
base would be the decisive factor in the end. When it became known 
IB ? Cre ^ royalist resistance and that Imam Mohammed 
al-Badr was alive and speaking, the situation somewhat improved, 
at least as far as the British government was concerned, for it was 
now much easier to argue against recognition. Although the debate 
went on for a long time afterwards behind the scenes, the govern- 
ment decided against it and in favour of standing by its existing 
Policy in South Arabia. On November 13, 1962, the House of 
Commo ns passed the merger Bill. 

inis meant the strong hand in Aden. The Secretary of State had 
already sent out Nigel Morris, a former Commissioner of Police 
in Singapore and later Deputy Inspector-General of Colonial 
police, to take charge of security in Aden while the Colony rode what 
the authorities believed would be only a temporary storm. The 
Governor appointed Bayoomi, who had been complaining about the 
namby-pamby methods used against the extremists, as Ministerial 
Adviser on Security, in order to contribute local knowledge to 
Morris's expertise. The Aden authorities acted promptly when 
Yemeni and Protectorate leaders of the Port Labour Union called 
a strike (which was illegal under the i960 Labour Ordinance) by 
deporting them from the Colony. Then, when the psp issued a 
pamphlet about the anti-Federation riots of September 24, they 
made this the pretext for arresting Asnaj and two of his associates, 

*Husseini did not resign until November 16, after the House of Commons 
had passed the merger Bill, but by early October he had turned against the 
merger, and he advised against it while in London. 
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once again on charges of sedition, for which Asnaj was sentenced^ 
a year's imprisonment. The sentence was eventually quashed by 
East African Court of Appeal after Aden had joined the Pederat% 
and Asnaj had been released under a general amnesty, but : u 
served its purpose: he had been successfully kept out ot the w y 
during the critical winter months. , « fl 

The policy of firmness had its effect. The arrests and expulsion^ 
weakened the Aden tuc, and its strike called for 
only partially successful. Firmness also reassured i the Fro ^ 
leaders, who received Duncan Sandys with cor dia hty 
arrived early in December for a brief visit. The British ^ ^> 
taking no action to prevent the passage of arms ^ ^ 

tectorate area to the royalists, and the Governor's aide e ca^ p 
giving clandestine help to them. Although he was said to ^ 
this without the knowledge of the Governor, no one belie , 
least of all the federal rulers, who concluded that the Britisn 
now wholly behind the royalists. . , , t vTtSk 

With the situation apparently well in hand, it was decidea y ^ 
forward as fast as possible with the merger. As a first : p, ^ ^ 
Governor and Bayoomi summoned the Aden Legislative uo 
elect the four councillors needed to replace the four British ex- 
members, who were due to retire under the constitutional cn B > 
This should have been done much earlier, but the conditions n 
to had been so adverse that it would have been difficult to 
candidates; in the changed circumstances no less than ntty 
offered themselves. As the opposition group in the Council o y 
cotted the elections, candidates all favourable to the merger w > 
in effect, chosen by Bayoomi. On January 7, io63> the ^ L 
the Aden tuc was sent to prison for four months for calling me 
strike on November 19. Nine days later on January 16, the chairman 
of the Federal Supreme Council signed the draft treaty between 
Britain and the Federation. The Orders in Council for Aden's entry 
into the Federation were issued in London on January 17- Next day 
Aden was in the Federation, the amendments of the Federal Con- 
stitution became effective, the constitutional changes in Aden were 
introduced, and the Governor became the High Commissioner for 
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Aden and the Protectorate of South Arabia. The Federation of the 
Amirates of the South, no longer a correct designation, became the 
Federation of South Arabia. 

Bayoomi, as Chief Minister of Aden, became Minister without 
Portfolio in the federal government and took with him as Minister 
of Education his deputy in the United National Party, Abdul 
Rahman Girgerah, a newspaper proprietor and editor. Sayid Omar 
Shihab, Minister of Finance, and Abu Bakr Koadel, Minister of 
Posts and Telegraphs, were the other two Adenis appointed to the 
federal cabinet, but neither they nor Girgerah had had ministerial 
experience. The Aden government was completely changed, with 
the exception of Bayoomi, so that no one could say that those who 
had worked for the merger had benefited by it. 
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Hassan Ali Bayoomi's flesh succumbed before his spirit. 
More than any other Adeni, he had borne the brunt of the batfe 
for federation, although he was diabetic and not half as strong as \ xS 
external appearance suggested. In addition to the many anxieUes 
imposed on him by the long period of negotiations, he had braved 
unpopularity with the public and the constant threat of death a t 
the hands of the extremists; but, unlike many of his colleagues, he 
stayed unshaken by it all. As Minister of Labour he had carried 
through the i960 Industrial Ordinance, which Sir William Lu c e 
formulated on expert advice to curb the wave of strikes then damaging 
the trade of the port, and the workers had never forgiven him for lt 
This made it difficult for him to bridge the gap between himself and 
the unions when he became Chief Minister; and there were many 
other more moderate groups who resented his high-handed conduct 
of affairs. 

As soon as he became Chief Minister, he tried to conciliate 
opinion. At the same time he asserted his new rights with the British 
authorities m Aden who found difficulty at first in adjusting them- 
selves to the greater degree of domestic authority the Aden govern- 
ment acquired by the constitutional change. He was not beset by 
these troubles long, however. In April 1067 he had a heart attack; 
though he recovered from it enough to go to London by ship for 
further treatment, he died there in June No one can now know to 
what extent his skill and strength in handling his own people, the 
federal rulers and the British, would have affected events, but he 
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was undoubtedly a man in the mould of Nuri al-Said and might 
have managed things as astutely in Aden as Nuri did in Iraq for so 
many years. Like Nuri, too, and for that matter Gamal Abdel 
Nasser, Bayoomi came of modest family and had risen to leadership 
by his own efforts. 

He was replaced by Sayyid Zein Baharoon, one of his own men 
and a successful merchant of good family in Aden. Aged only 
thirty-two, he was newly come to political life when the Legislative 
Council elected four members to replace the British in December 
1962. Bayoomi had appointed him Minister of Finance. Baharoon 
reformed the cabinet, bringing back AH Salem Ali as Minister of 
Labour, a post from which it was hoped he might put his friendly 

A°w a ?M, With the trades unions t0 some advantage, and made 
Abdullah Basendwah Minister of Finance. The administration was 

less one-sided than that of Bayoor 



)mi. 



I 

The merger and the Aden government were two lonely and un- 
wanted children. The merchant and conservative elements who had 
favoured their birth regarded them with as much doubt as hope, and 
the larger mass of opposition opinion was not changed by the more 
moderate complexion of Baharoon's cabinet. Nevertheless, for a 
tew months a f ter the merger, the situation was relatively calm, 
despite the propaganda of the psp, and the broadcasts of Cairo and 
Sanaa. Abdullah al-Asnaj emerged from prison only to depart short y 
afterwards for Cairo to devise plans for the future. The : strong tide 
of national opinion after the revolution in Yemen had ebbed a little 
as the military situation there gave promise of a long drawn-out 
struggle. 

The Federal Supreme Council proposed in May 1963 that the goal 
should be independence in 1969 and that the British should then 
take out a lease for the military base. Kennedy Trevaskis, the High 
Commissioner-designate, took the proposal to London. In October, 
Peter Thornycroft the Minister of Defence, spent three days in 
Aden discussing this matter and the general security situation with 
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the ministers of Aden and the Federation, and a month later 
Trevaskis, now High Commissioner, went back to London for 
consultations.* 

The problem of the elections, which had been postponed in 
Aden from January 1963 to January 1964, loomed large because the 
question of the franchise had to be settled first. Baharoon was suc- 
cessful in getting together a seven-man committee of all political 
parties to draft a new franchise; but when Trevaskis took the com- 
mittee report with him to London in November, Duncan Sandys 
rejected it because he considered that it discriminated too sharply 
against Commonwealth citizens and would have excluded many, 
mainly Indians, from the electoral roll. This compelled Baharoon to 
postpone the elections for another six months. , 

The situation was not made any easier by the activities of the 
United Nations, where the Special Committee on Colonialism 
decided in May 1963 to send a committee to investigate the Aden 
problem, although the British Delegate, Sir Patrick Dean, insisted 
that the British aim was 'independence at the earliest possible date 
and that the mission amounted to interference in Aden's domestic 
affairs. It was refused admission to Aden but went to Cairo and 
Yemen, where it naturally obtained the most adverse picture °1 
British policy and its effects, with the result that its report described 
the situation as dangerous and 'likely to threaten international peace 
and security', and said there was a strong movement in favour 0 
union with Yemen. It called for elections on the basis of universal 
adult suffrage, and alleged that there was repression by the British 
All this was duly denied by the British delegates, but the General 
Assembly at its autumn session in 1967 demanded self-determina- 
tion, the release of political prisoners, an end to repressive action, 
and the early removal of the British base 

This evidence of outside interest and support encouraged the 
opposition which was stirring again in Aden and the incidence of 
political strikes increased. Big demonstrations took place in support 

*Sir Charles Johnston had finished his term of service in August 1962, and 
had asked not to be reappointed because his wife's health could no longer stand 
the climate. 
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of the United Nations Committee when it was refused admission. 
The police dispersed the crowds with tear gas and arrested about a 
hundred demonstrators. The authorities were armed with a new law 
which had been one of the first acts of the federal government in 
January 1963, and which defined sedition as any attempt to claim or 
encourage others to claim that the Federation was part of any other 
state. This was directly aimed at the Aden tuc and its supporters 
who advocated union with Yemen and described the federal area as 
South Yemen'. 

The National Front for the Liberation of South Yemen (nlf) 
was formed in Sanaa to direct resistance. Before long, Aden was full 
of weapons smuggled in from Yemen. The Aden government replied 
by imprisoning p S p and union leaders on the most suitable available 
charge, with the result that terrorism was so confronted by repression 
that the un protest about political prisoners was justified by the 
facts. The Egyptian forces in Yemen had meanwhile pressed south- 
wards to the frontier, and their presence, together with the abun- 
dance of arms in the region encouraged all the would-be dissident 

tribesmen to start trouble again. 

Uuncan Sandys summoned the ministers of both Aden and the 
Federation to London in December 1963, but while they were 
™ing at the & hand de was thr0W n among them, 

fetally wounding the Assistant High Commissioner, George 
Henderson, and injuring Sir Kennedy Trevaskis, two of the 
^misters, the Renter correspondent and some spectators. There can 
be little doubt that Sir Kennedy was the intended victim, for he was 
beheved to be both architect of the merger and, from his long service 
m the Western Protectorate, very much a supporter of the tribal 
rulers against the Aden politico*. He happened to be only slightly 
nurt, and the London 

conference was postponcu 
a State of Emergency and stayed at his post to oversee the counter- 
action, which consisted mainly of deporting about 280 Yemenis and 
interning fifty-seven prominent members of the psp and the ATUC 
who were still at large (They were all released by mid-February.) 
The Federal Supreme Council closed the frontier with Yemen (in so 
far as this was possible) and the Minister of the Interior ordered the 
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registration of all aliens; these were mostly citizens of Yemen. 
Khalifa Abdullah Hassan al-Khalifa was arrested and charged with 
the murder of Henderson. (He was acquitted the following April 
because the main prosecution witness was in Yemen, but was 
immediately rearrested under the emergency regulations.) 

The Aden government was unhappy about the declaration ot the 
State of Emergency and even more disturbed when the federal 
government, claiming responsibility for internal security, remo 
the political prisoners to Fadhli sultanate whence there s0 ™™™_ 
reports of ill-treatment and even of torture. The Hig om- 
missioner did not exercise his right to intervene and Duncan ban ys 
told the Commons on December 19 that the High Commissioner was 
not 'directly responsible'. This was too much for Ah Sa lem Ai, 
who resigned once again, and it was with some difficulty t a^i 
Kennedy Trevaskis prevented the resignation of the entire ca 
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Thus ended the first troubled year of the Federation of South 
Arabia, the mould from which it was intended to cast the new bourn 
Arabian state in the course of a few years. Its existence was based 
entirely on the understanding that British money would bolster its 
economy and that British forces would maintain its security tor 
many years to come. Without this belief the tribal states would not 
have joined, and it would have been impossible to get the Aden 
ministers to press forward with the merger or form a government 
afterwards. 



tion 
1962 



terwards. 

Mohammed Husseini, then Minister of Education and Informa- 
>n, had put the position clearly in his broadcast on September 9, 
62: 



... we have felt bound to recognise the importance of Aden to the 
British as one of their main military bases outside the United 
Kingdom. We have therefore agreed with the British Government 
that the entry of Aden into the Federation should not affect 
British sovereignty over Aden or the reserved powers of the 
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tr °ops,' Id hold .? en ^ e ' lt: P ro POsed that after independence the 

Pe <ier at Yeine n had j ° n lease " The P resence of Egyptian 

^Wh* '* 6 the point a11 the more important to the 

detern? ^g^th nght t0 be confident - sir Charles Johnston 
The L ationo ftheir erger With a firm beIief in ' the underlying 
re tenf ° nd ° n ag re C lsh Government to retain the Aden base 
base of the riT ent provided specifically for it, even to the 
of are . a $ nec ess g ^ t0 detacn areas within Aden as a sovereign 
gj.jj/j^ift's def e ar ^' ^ S cont inued existence was an integral part 
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rea s tr ° ops w 0 1 Defence Whit e Paper of 1962 declared that 
Pe ° nt ^ e needs f ^ Dased 'permanently' in Aden, giving as 
^' an Gulf a j g * 0Da l strategy, the defence of oil interests in the 
T e Eternal • protection of Arab and other allies. 
w ? ndori favou S A tUation at the time also created a state of mind in 

ch s eem ed t Z ° the Aden base ' There was strife in C y prus 
f nd ^ e nya n i h° Cndanger **** British military establishment there, 
5 eev acu ated 11 ?jv peude nce meant that the East African base would 

en > raisin ' , 24th In fantry Brigade was moved from Kenya to 
4 ,0o ° Rap g tbe total of British forces there to 5,000 troops and 

eXpend itUr e Per T nel 

The cost of the base (as distinct from the 
<m Q ^ In Aden of the services and the men) was now running 

^ e r uler s of 1 ^ t ^ on anc * protectorates our presence is the main assurance to 
ar Uciety i s t continued existence as independent States. Their main 

Gov ernor of Ad " S SUy and the baSe remain here '' K - W - Sim ™>rids, Deputy 
l0 > 1961 Aden > quoted by the Special Correspondent of The Times, October 
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at about £6 million a year. There was the very visible sign of larg % 
barrack blocks going up in Little Aden to confirm the permanency 
of British policy. 

The year had closed with a demonstration of British strength i h 
support of the Federal Regular Army, which was being trained anq 
formed by Brigadier James Lunt, a former officer of the Jordan 
Arab Legion who had been sent out specially for the task. It had fou v 
battalions in service and a fifth in formation. The infiltration of 
armed tribesmen from Yemen intent on fomenting revolt agams* 
the Sultan of Dhala was already keeping the force on its toes, anc| 
at the end of the year two battalions had to be deployed agains* 
1,000 Radfan tribesmen armed with rifles and grenades who 
emerged from their mountain passes seeking trouble. The Bntisl\ 
promptly provided artillery, helicopters, armoured cars, road ok 
gineers and raf Hunter aircraft in support of 'Operation Nutcracker , 

The belief in British support prevented a collapse of confidence 
at the end of 1963. No one had expected the merger to take place 
without some trouble, and the degree of trouble was not much 
greater than expected and had been handled with a firmness that 
pleased the ultra-conservatives of Aden. The road to independence 
might be murky, but at least the British would be there to see that the 
traffic did not get too far out of line and would remain to see it was 
properly parked at the end. 

There were, nevertheless, grave doubts even among people who 
supported federation, notably concerning the power of the federal 
rulers. However firmly they wanted the psp and TUC politicians 
handled, they did not like the fact that they had been handed over 
to internment in Fadhli state, for this appeared to be a surrender by 
the High Commissioner to the sultans against whom the Adems 
expected him to defend them. Then there had been an ominous 
incident when the Sultan of Fadhli brought his own armed troops 
to Aden airport. The situation in Aden itself was also far from 
satisfactory. The arrests did not stop terrorism, for a minister of 
Aden state was shot at by a gunman on a beach. The much disputed 
franchise question was still in the air after Duncan Sandys had 
rejected the recommendations of the all-party committee, and there 
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visited Aa and ^hen a sus P ic ious of the role of Sir Kennedy 
were k, , a nd th* ,. gr ° u P of Briti sh members of parliament 

a Petition h^AA fe ? eral area in late December, they 
sternm j fr °m thp «/ deiu municipal councillors asking for 
niW Prim aril y e e 0f Hi S h Commissioner. Their anxiety 
Agent the Western P Kenned y' s excellent relations with the 
<a frier!? dAdvi serfo ° tectorate to whom he had been Political 
for sat? r ° f the feud f years; the coun cillors described him as 
and 3cti( >n be Ca , ans '- This should have been good ground 
the n ^ Ad en's c n ° 0ne else could better influence the sultans 
state Ct0ra tes m7 l ° them ' but his very detailed knowledge of 
was dem ocrat cautious about the concepts of a unitary 

Ad r - Unilin g far h Processes the n being mooted. The Federation 

preT 1S inter Preted T ° f the fast formula he had drafted - The 
stat 8 ^ 6 tUe Pri 1 revasltis ' s attitude as indicating an attempt to 
diffi aS Io ng as condition s and power of the protectorate 

h° Ult Plan w P °, Ssible > and not as a sincere attempt to make a 

the pi ° ne knew better than the High Commissioner just 
^garded th e e * tailed and the difficulties to be faced, and if he 
toUnd ation f radltl °nal values of the tribal states as a more solid 
P oI itici anSj ^ P° lic y than the inchoate theories of the Adeni 
, ede ration w ' S / i(i not mean that he would not try to make the 

Wled ge of° r t ° r that he would sel1 Aden down the river - His 
COn iprehen s - area was not ' bowever > matched by adequate 
doin inant a ^ °^ tbe extent to which urban national opinion was 
Penetrated th ^ C ° influence tribaI 

areas. Because that opinion 
elude th at • e re Si°n by means of Radio Cairo, it was easy to con- 
he controll*!* 011 ^ ex P resse d Nasser's ambition and could therefore 
Va hies. (Ti by t ' le ^ rm encouragement of indigenous virtues and 
Londn» Uncan Sandys believed so, but others to come after him in 

The W ° Uld not ') 
widesn Uns . table condition of political opinion in Aden reflected a 
P r ead confusion about the manner by which traditional 
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thought could be moulded to the needs of the modern world, and the 
effect of the Federation was to create a textbook case of this classic 
conflict and put Britain in the position of responsibility for determin- 
ing the result. As the British were quite incapable of doing so because 
they were unable to control the wellsprings of national opinion, the 
union of Aden with the Federation of the Amirates of the South 
committed them to the pursuit of pragmatic solutions that were 
bound to be imperfect by the very nature of the case. 

At the end of 1963, the problem seemed less profound: to be due 
simply to domestic unrest in Aden, to outside interference, and to 
the accidental timing of the Yemeni civil war and the involvement 
of Egypt in it. In compensation, there was the slow but steady 
progress of the Federation, which was greatly helped by the con- 
fidence of the rulers in Sir Kennedy Trevaskis. The six founder- 
members of the original Federation of the Amirates of the South 
had, by the end of 1961, been joined by the Lahej and Lower 
Aulaqi sultanates, the Aqrabi sheikhdom and the Dathma con- 
federation, and then by the Wahidi and Haushabi sultanates, and the 
Alawi, Muflahi, and Shaibi sheikhdoms. With Aden, this made 
sixteen members of the Federation of South Arabia, and when the 
Upper Aulaqi sultanate became a member in June 1964, the U PP er 
Yafai sultanate was the only state of any size in the Western Pro- 
tectorate still outside it. Al-Ittihad (just over the frontier north oi 
Little Aden), on which work had begun in September i959> «" 
functioning as the federal capital; ministers had taken over the 
administration of the federal subjects, and all customs barriers had 
been abolished on April 1 1963. 

The principal failure of the plan so far lay in the refusal of the 
Qaiti and Kathiri sultans of the Eastern Protectorate to have any 
part in it. Of the Eastern area, only the Wahidi sultanate had joined. 
This had been foreshadowed in the earliest stages of the discussions, 
when the Wahidi Sultan was animated largely by fear of sub- 
servience to the Qaitis. In 1961, he had done his best, without avail, 
to persuade the Qaiti and Kathiris to form an Eastern Federation 

*The amirates of Beihan and Dhala, the sultanates of Lower Yafai, Fadhli 
and Audhah, and the Upper Aulaqi sheikhdom. 
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vital to the f °^ tb " e Q&iti an d Kathiri sultanates was considered 
°^ tbe stat U - tUre °^ tne Federation, both by the British and by most 
and Shih r 6S m the Western region. The Qaiti sultanate of Mukalla 
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of half a million sterling from customs; and both it and the Kathiri 
state still had income from their emigrants, mainly in Singapore, 
although this source of income had greatly diminished since the 
independence of the states of South-East Asia after the war. The in- 
come from customs created a difficulty of its own because the Qaitis 
could be expected to reduce the high tariffs on joining the Federa- 
tion and would need to be compensated for the loss, which would be 
very much greater than the £200,000 provided by the British to 
compensate all the states of the existing Federation. 

The real difficulty, however, lay in the attempt to make the federal 
structure cover the entire area of British protection, including 
eventually the wilder Mahra sultanate on the far eastern edge. The 
Hadramaut had never had a natural affinity with the Western states, 
and from ancient times it had had an identity separate from those 
peoples to the west who had drifted in and out of relations with 
Yemen. Being travellers and traders, the Hadramis had more con- 
nection now with the urban population of Aden, among whom could 
be found many of Hadrami extraction; and these tended to look 
back over their shoulders to the land of their birth, declaring proudly 
from time to time 4 1 am an Hadrami'. 

Nor were the Qaitis and Kathiris threatened by Yemen as were 
the federated states. In the 1930s they had feared insurgent baudi 
Arabia, but that fear had greatly diminished and there was a belt 
of desert about I00 miles wide defending the northern border with 
only two tracks to carry goods and the Mecca pilgrims to and from 
the Hedjaz. Whereas the Western states could be persuaded to band 
together for strength and British support against Yemen, the 
Hadramis were inclined to think they might only increase the danger 
to themselves by doing so, for they would be giving a new political 
connection to the Hadramaut valley, which had always been a 
separate geographical region, invaded' seldom and never for long. 
Even British protection and advice had continued to be much more 
protective and advisory in the Eastern than in the Western protector- 
ates, where British power had been more and more exerted over the 
years to preserve the power of the rulers or remove them if they did 
not fit comfortably into the political pattern. For all these reasons, 
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the original Trevaskis plan for a separate Eastern Federation made 
more sense, and it was this rather than union with the ' « wQn S 
Federation which was under consistent discussion in Mukalla an 
Seiyun. 
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Another attempt to get the Eastern states to join was made in ^1964, 
when the future of the Federation was itself far from c ^^ mQn 
circumstances therefore against success. The pressure rom 
was increasing— so much so that, at the end of Apri , • • ^ 
took the opportunity of a ministerial meeting of the Cen ra ^ 
Organisation in Washington to urge the State g top 
suade President Nasser to take his troops out ot 1 e 
bothering the British in South Arabia. The ^"^^in 
Federation was still uncertain about the next steps 0 A( j en? 
particular, how it could best advance towards ^ep«^ ^"^^ 
the richest and most sophisticated state, was sti un ermn g. 
of the British Colonial Office, while the others were s ^6 problem 
This anomaly required to be removed as a first ^step^ all the 

of parliamentary democracy was still not solve , ' elect i on of the 
federal ministers were agreed that the system tor were 
state and federal representatives should be ^ e ^ ing 0 f electoral 
at cross-purposes about the character and 1 mont h_by-month 
developments. The head of state was still chosen ^ Counc ii : a 
by rotation among members of the Feder a .J^ ates 0 f the South 
method used by the former Federation of the tfibal farriers in order 
because it was then impossible to cross inter ^ ^ ^ ^ t 
to elect a leader for a reasonable length °J tl " ie ' t0 independence, 
this arrangement could not be retained all t e ^ ministers, 
There was, finally, a firm conviction in the rni ^ prote ctorates 
from the sultanates and Aden alike, that the ^ ^ e ^ inde _ 
should be brought into the Federation m ora 
pendent state workable. whirlwind tours in May 1964, 

Duncan Sandys made one ol his _w following month, 

and summoned a constitutional conference tor 
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Those invited to attend were, of course, the self-elected sultans and 
amirs from the tribal states and the Adeni ministers who had coni e 
to office through the very limited franchise that Sandys and th e 
High Commissioner had approved. Abdullah al-Asnaj and ti^ 
People's Socialist Party were regarded by both as outside the pale of 
constructive discussion. Asnaj was in Cairo, talking with the Arab 
League and President Nasser, and this was enough to complete h ls 
damnation, even though his political complexion was already be. 
ginning to fade by comparison with that of the National Liberation 
Front which had just been formed in Cairo from people of Aden and 
the sultanates. In embryo form the nlf may well have been respon. 
sible for the attempt on the life of Sir Kennedy and the murder of 
his deputy, Mr George Henderson, the crime for which Asnaj and 
most of his associates spent some months in gaol. 

The federal ministers welcomed the constitution of the con. 
ference and were happy that the talks would break the long period of 
uncertainty and indecision. They recognised that the Federation 
would need a defence agreement with Britain and were willing to 
agree to the continuation of the base, but even on this point there 
was a sharp division of opinion. The federal ministers from the 
outlying states wanted Britain to establish a sovereign territory on 
the model of Cyprus, for which the Federation as a whole would be 
repaid by a substantial programme of financial assistance. This did 
not suit the Aden ministers whose territory received the entire 
income from the base and who therefore favoured a leased base with 
all the rent going to Aden. 

When the conference assembled in London, Sultan Ahmed 
Abdullah of Fadhli state, who was chairman of the Federal Supreme 
Council that month, demanded immediate independence, but 
Baharoon, the Aden Chief Minister, wanted a unitary state with 
strengthened parliamentary government and democracy before 
self-government and independence. Baharoon wanted to be sure of 
internal constitutional safeguards before trusting Aden to the federal 
rulers. Abdullah al-Asnaj, who was in London, warned outside the 
conference that the aims of the conference were only to preserve 
Britain's position and the power of the sultans, and for that reason 
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would lead to disorders. Away at Al-Ittihad bombs exploded to give 
substance to his warnings. 

The Fadhli Sultan created a sensation by disappearing from the 
conference, dodging about from one London hotel to another like a 
jack-in-the-box and then departing for Cairo, announcing at Rome 
en route that his state had seceded from the Federation.* In these 
disturbing conditions, and sustained only by the adhesion of the 
Upper Aulaqi sultanate, the conference moved to its final session 
on July 4, having agreed that the Federation should be reshaped on 
more democratic lines with a view to independence not later than 
1968 and that there would be another conference to settle details 
and, above all, to negotiate a defence agreement under which 
Britain would retain its military base. It was also decided to renew 
talks with the Kathiri, Qaiti and Mahra Sultans with a view to their 
joining the Federation. 

The outcome was a masterpiece of drafting but it did not settle 
the main questions, such as the form that democracy would take. 
The holding of elections on a wide franchise had been put forward 
and Asnaj wanted this applied to all the up-country states as well 
as Aden, arguing that the transistor radio had given even bedouin 
some knowledge of political issues. The conference communique 
referred to 'direct elections as and when practicable', which implied 
a gradual and varied approach Only the Fadhli state thought that 
direct elections could be held more or less at once. The conference 
provided for commissions to advise on these elections in the states 
outside Aden, with male adult suffrage, but the sittings of the com- 
mission were postponed until after the Aden elections in October, 
largely because the Adenis were among the very few who could 
provide some expertise. Aden, it was agreed, would have absolute 
control over its internal security, but Adenis soon came to the view 
that this had solved nothing, for, if a federal government could 
delegate the right, it might also take it away if Britain were no 

*Sultan Ahmed Abdullah was duly deposed by the Federal Supreme Council 
and banned from South Arabia and his successor kept the state m the Federa- 
tion. He remained in Cairo for some time as one more minor thorn in the British 
flesh and gave his pennyworth of advice to a UN fact-finding mission. 
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longer able to prevent its doing so in an independent federal state. 

The situation in Britain was itself on the verge of change. m 
October 1964, the Labour Party won a narrow victory at the General 
Election, forming a government with Harold Wilson as Prime 
Minister and Anthony Greenwood in the place of Duncan Sandys. 
'Aden will be the first test by which the Arabs decide whether 
Mr. Wilson's Government is truly of a new colour', noted The 
Economist on October 31. 'The situation demands urgency. The 
new British government certainly desired to change the course of 
events, believing with the simplicity born in long years of exile f ro m 
office that it was their predecessors' ideas and not the facts of the 
case that caused the difficulties. They had no intention of abandoning 
the Federation and, as Dennis Healey, the Minister of State, re- 
affirmed in November, intended to maintain the base, but they did 
not believe it the duty of a Labour government to preserve the 
power of 'feudal sultans', and were convinced that it would be 
possible to bring the Aden resistance movement into happy, demo- 
cratic association with the federal rulers. 

Sir Kennedy Trevaskis was recalled to London at the end of 
October to report on the situation and heard from the new Minister 
of State, Anthony Greenwood, of the new approach. He had little 
faith in the experiment. The delayed Aden Legislative Council 
elections had just been held on the basis of a new Act that limited the 
franchise to persons born in Aden. This had pleased neither the 
Federal Supreme Council, who considered that its narrowness en- 
couraged the separatist tendencies in Aden, nor the opponents of 
the government, who considered it much too narrow. There had 
been explosions in Al-Ittihad and Aden which were believed to be 
the work of the National Front for the Liberation of South Yemen, 
the Cairo-backed resistance movement The People's Socialist 
Party of Abdullah al-Asnaj called for a boycott. 

The election was pushed through under maximum security con- 
ditions made possible by the State of Emergency; police guarded 
all public buildings and no public meetings were allowed, and the 
campaign was preceded by a widespread hunt for dissidents and a 
raid on the psp headquarters. As the great majority of the psp 
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^Porters were without rh ■ , ^ ^ ^ 

boycott had little J I . t0 V ° te Under the new franchise, 
^titled to vote went to th ,f n ?6 Per Cent of the 8 > 000 P eo P le 
Council. Nevertheless th t0 th ° sixteen members of the 
franchise they had sev claimed that even on this narrow 

^alifa Abdullah Ha. Sy ™P athlse rs elected, one of whom was 
grenade outrage at the , al " KhaIifa who had been accused of the 
demanded his release f * WaS StiU in detenti ™- The psp now 
but Sir Kennedy w h PnS ° n and a PP oint ™nt as Chief Minister, 

de <Uot unnaturally ' KhaIifa was thou ^ ht t0 have inten " 

In short, the sec the dema nd and reappointed Baharoon. 

while the Conserv U " ty required for elections— carried out 
su ggest to Sir Kennd^ , g0Vernment was st & ™ office— did not 
deal. When Green a ^ time WaS ripe for a new democratic 
number of bomb W arri ved in Aden in November there were a 

^ed. He held t °ik trageS ^ ° ne ° f Which tW0 British soIdiers were 
leaders, visited 1 w feder al and Aden ministers and party 
witnessed for hi * If T estern Protectorate, and while in Beihan 
fortnight in the ^ * fuII ~ scaIe Yemeni attack on Beihan. His 
success. Both the^r? 011 ' nevertne ^ ess > seemed to give promise of 
favour of { a u • n and federal ministers issued a statement in 
an d announced S0 . v ^ re ^ n state on a sound democratic basis' 
London in JVL h ^ } ° mt ^ inisterial Committee would meet in 
the federal v ° t0 pre P are f° r it. Anthony Greenwood reassured 

against external ernmen - t ^ e W0ldd P rov i de evei 7 assistance 
took to aband a .^ ression and internal subversion. The psp under- 

On the face" T> Cam P ai & n for union with Yemen. 
The Times co ^ 'a ^ deter i° rat ing situation had been saved, 
power would 118 F . ed . tne new P Ia n as 'realistic' and described how 
would be remain in traditional hands whereas the unitary state 
participation 1 °f democratic nnes bv tne politicians. It envisaged the 
the area' w" tli ^ PSP ' ^ est or g amse ^ political movement in 
for Aden o 1 Wh ° Se P artici P ation <n0 constitutional arrangement 
mnmm . / 0utn Arabia as a whole can make sense'.* It 



moment of us a wnoie can maKe sense it was a 

thought h,VM° m ^ bUt n0t ° ne of which Sir Kenned 7 Trevaskis 
6 ugmy. Hls premature retirement in December and the 

"Decembers, I9 6 4 . 
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appointment of Sir Richard Turnbull, former Governor General of 
Tanganyika, was announced. 

At the end of 1964 the federal plan was far ahead of what had been 
intended and a unitary democratic state less than four years away. 
The manner and means of bringing it into existence was yet to be 
determined and was far more important than the concept. By what 
means were the Arabs of the protectorate states, some farmers, some 
fighting hillmen, to be brought into the same fold as the Aden 
townsmen or urban Arabs of Lahej ? The educational standards in 
the tribal states were so low that only 5 per cent of the secondary 
school pupils in Aden came from the areas outside and this, com- 
bined with many tribal differences, friendships and enmities, gave 
htde promise of effective democracy. The vital problem lay in 
bringing the outside states as close as possible and as quickly as 
possible to Aden's social level, yet on this point British policy seemed 
to have moved in the opposite direction, for the federal develop- 
ment plan for 1964-66 had been cut from £8 million to just over 
£1 million. The Federation was costing Britain more money than 
had ever been intended, but most of it was spent on maintaining the 
up-country states (for which Britain provided 86 per cent of the 
ordinary revenues), and on the Federal Army, which Britain main- 
tamed entirely. In short, the funds were required to get the Federa- 
tion off the ground and then prop it against internal and external 
troubles. The British government, it is true, had now promised 
another £9 million, but even this was considered insufficient by the 
Supreme Council who throughout had emphasised the need for a 
massive development programme. It pointed out that, after more 
tftan a century of the British connection, there were only fourteen 

TnlZ t ST° road outside Aden and ar s ued that if the money 

spent on Operation Nutcracker' in the Radfan area-which had 
dragged on for months-had been spent on development there, the 
campaign would never have been necessary. 
VII 

The haste of the London decision was doubtless made necessary by 
the tact that, once independence was promised, it was difficult to 
Il6 
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keep it to the slow and measured advance required by the circum- 
stances; but the fact remained that South Arabia had been launched 
on a difficult and troubled four years. There were already important 
pointers to the future. Two of the most significant were the election 
to the Legislative Council of the gaoled Khalifa Abdullah Hassan al- 
Khalifa, widely believed to be guilty of the crime for which he could not 
be tried, and the emergence of the National Liberation Front (nlf). 

The limited franchise on which the elections had taken place 
ensured the exclusion of extremists from the Council, but there could 
be no mistake about the election of Khalifa. It was at once a protest 
against the State of Emergency, against his redetention after 
acquittal, and against the British policy of federation in general. It 
gave the lie to the opinion of some British officials that only a gang 
of Yemenis and others brain-washed by Egypt were responsible for 
resistance in Aden, for the Adenis did not vote and not many of the 
people susceptible to the influence of Egypt were supposed to have 
the vote. Above all, it showed that there was a body of opinion in 
Aden ready to applaud terrorism. 

In later years, October 1963 was to be recognised as the start of 
the national revolt in South Arabia; and, by October of 1964* the 
momentum of armed resistance was beginning to mount. Qamn 
as-Shaabi had deserted the South Arabian League to become leader 
of the nlf, which was committed to violence from the outset. Like 
the other leaders of the South Arabian League, As-Shaabi was from 
Lahej, but he did not share the Jifris' attachment to the deposed 
Sultan and held much more extreme views. He had studied agri- 
culture at Khartoum University, and even in those days of his youth 
his fanaticism was a byword among the Sudanese students. His new 
organisation drew its support mainly from the gun-sUnging tribes- 
men upcountry who now found that membership 01 the nl* 
entitled them to rifles and sometimes automatic weapons ot which 
there was now an abundant supply available from the Egyptian 
forces just over the frontier in Yemen, As-Shaabi having secured the 
support of the Egyptian government for armed resistance. 

Abdullah al-Asnaj and his People's Socialist Party were no longer 
the trusted instrument of Egyptian policy. Although still regarded as 
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an extremist in Aden government circles, he was already being 
condemned as too moderate by his own people and in Cairo because 
he believed that much could be gained and much trouble averted by 
negotiating with the British Labour government. As a leading trade 
unionist, Asnaj had had many contacts with the Labour Party and 
the British Trade Union Congress before the party was returned to 
office m 1964, and it was his trust in them which prompted his con- 
ciliatory mood during the visit of Anthony Greenwood. He had no 
part in the series of incidents that disturbed Aden in which two 
newspaper offices were burnt down and, for the first time, bazookas 
were used. The Egyptian government distrusted him because he 
made no secret of the fact that he was as little prepared to be a 
puppet of Egypt as of the British. 
This period, when the Labour Party was newly in power in 
"tain, provided the second and last occasion when a radical 
reassessment of British policy in Aden could have been made to 
&nng the radical Adeni groups into the federal fold. The first 
opportunity had slipped by in 1962 because of the desire to railroad 
wa^ 7 a thrmgh the Aden Legislative Council. In 1964, it 
have £ n ered lm Possible to offer any terms to Asnaj that could 
sunnn c e Ti, SUCCeSsfulIy im P ose d on the federal rulers, who wrongly 
NeXr ,1 T be the chief Egyptian instrument in South Arabia. 

nlf resist rU the Aden S° vernment then beIieved that the 

more than^ * * tTxms matte r; it seemed, at the worst, no 

handled inthTu^al way 80 "* SeCUrity V* 0 ***™ ^ ^ 

retltpectTcaZi 11 ^ areas was far fr0m hapP7 ' a " d ' m 
being sown Th » the seeds of the NLF revoIt Were aIready 

ment to fly a hit Y rebeIIion had compelled the British govern- 
even with their hi l ° h ° f Scottish Borderers t0 the re S ion > and 
another three monrh ~? bellion was not brought under control for 
tribesmen and arm* a , • WCre the usual in S redients of unruly 
situation was the m mcitement f ™m Yemen, but this time the 

Yemen and in colli' 6 Sen ° US in that the NLF was working from 

unrest in Dathhta 7^ the Egy P tianS ' There WaS als ° 

state, and in the Fadhli sultanate after the 
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defection of the ruler in London. These serious s^mpto m 
Fadhli was relatively prosperous and was located at t « 
federal area; Dathina was relatively sophisticated wiA an annual* 
elected leader and close links with Aden through ^ 
workers. In hoth cases there were signs of political resis 
Federation. . . , , . brought 

It is doubtful whether Abdullah al-Asnap c ° ul * ™ orkers who 
much influence to bear upcountry except pernap s ^ ^ 
had connections with Aden. Officials in Ade " Agna : wou ld have 
have been impossible in any case to find terms t a s - tuat i 0 n that 
accepted. There was, however, one element m ^ s ^ ^ 
might have justified a sustained effort to bring i • ^ ^ wag ^ 
conflict between Qahtan as-Shaabi's group and whicrl W as 

beginning of the struggle for power among the ex r ^ 
destined to bring Aden to near-ruin. The pp ^ ^ groups 
Colony had always been dominated by ia ^ ere trie dispensers 
jockeying for power, but as long as the Britis The mte rnal 

of power the consequences were seldom se ^ intention of 
political struggle was now 

different, for the ^"^.^ departed> 
each contestant was to secure power when ^ onj w hereas at 
Qahtan as-Shaabi pinned his faith on °P en ^ f int0 the position of 
this stage Asnaj was hoping to negotiate nimS< T that Asnaj's hope 
inheritor of British authority. As it became c ^ Gree nwood's 
could not be fulfilled, the optimism S ene ^ he stage was thus set 
visit to South Arabia was seen to be false. . ged the remaining 
for the bloodshed and disorder which * ar * ce> 
period of South Arabia's advance to indepe 
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state E 0 f ^ ER j! TI ° N estabIished the shape of a unitary independent 

Population would^^ 1,1 ' If the Eastern Protectorate i oined > its 
doubled a A substantially increased and its area more than 

there we're It . WOuld delude the fertile Hadramaut valley. But 

therefore, tbT that thlS W ° uld ha PP en ' At the end of I 9 6 ^' 
poverty ^ mbr y° state presented a picture of overwhelming 
y e "eved only by the prosperity of Aden itseE 



prosperity 

I 



The Aden Col 

^abia had been ^ Which Was aI1 that British hist0ry in South 
miles, enclosing- * ^ 130 years > was an area °^ on ^ 7 ^ s <3 uare 
volcanic rock so h ^ uarded by two promontories of jagged 
had a satanic bea * ^ at surtr]lse ' sunset or moon-time they 
repellent barrenn visitor coming from the sea saw only a 

ridges of the fiiJJ s CSS -°[ ye,low sands shading to black in the sharp 
scene. For m ost JfTJ, Station or any softness to relieve the 
inhabitants brearh^ / year a heavy heat weighed upon it, and its 

Arabs fished i n t u m the Sea - 
or waded on foot withl^ 11 ^ Waters of the coast £rom small boats, 
water. On the lowland h , ndnets wh ich they threw swirling over the 
evaporated to denJ* • d the ba Y there were pans where the sea 

except that derived from - SaIt ' Aden had no other naturaI weaIth 
ranean and Africa to th ltS p POsition on the routes from the Mediter- 
bunkering p 0r t f or sh - 6 * st lt was by nurturing its value as a 

village to one of the greaf * the British raised k from a ^hing 
I20 St ports in the world. When the importance 
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of coal declined as a fuel, they brought in oil, and ^J^J^ 
storage tanks were built on the sheltered inner shore ot me 
Promontory. Around this oil depot grew up a new tow , 

Aden town proper is known as Crater becaU ^ e ^\ h tlttern 
dead volcano bowl of the Eastern Promontory, close i Themain 
shore where the enclosing ridge opens to the Arabian gap 
road out of the town is cut through the northern run, ' _ 
between cliffs of rock where it bifurcates. One rou through 
the northern shore through the Maala area, past t e until i t 

Tawahi and the complex of government and m0U ' nt ain on 

comes to a dead-end under the slopes of the bna t0 tne 

the south-eastern side. The other goes almost ^ of 
military town and airport at Khormaksar and on ^ ^ 
Sheikh Othman, crossing the frontier into the vil ag ^ the 
South of Sheikh Othman a branch turns westwa crosses 
saltpans to the new capital and then, passing "^^^ 
a causeway into Bureika, or Little Aden, the 01 ^ the entire 
Apart from some desert to the north-west, ^ v m age 
area of the Aden Colony. Sheikh Othman IS * ^ toW n of low 
which has grown over the past century into ^ narr ow streets 
Arab houses. Crater is the Arab town with its s ^ block of 

but now with some villas on the eastern bay an bugineSS firms have 
modern buildings where banks and European ^ . g she i ter ed 
their offices. In Maala, the Arab town under one of which was 
from public view by two streets of modern na ^ ^ of Bntish 
still in process of construction in 1964 t0 aS Steamer Point, 

troops and their families. Tawahi is better k ^ ore from the ships 
for it is here that passengers and crews corn ^ a crescen t ot 
bunkering in the harbour to do their shopy of narro ^ 

duty-free shops, behind which lies anom nment offices, the 
shopping streets. To the west, past the Aden ^ r4n Xhief and senior 
British High Commissioner and Comma dependence in houses 
British officials and officers lived until ^ Between 1952 
perched on a group of low hills at lars i y ^ rf ^ milhon on 
and 1954, Little Aden was constructed 
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270 acres of rock and sand and 200 acres recovered from the sea, 
and has a township to house the workers at the refinery. 

The oil refineries and the port and entrepot trade provide the 
principal wealth of Aden, but in 1964 there was still the considerable 
wealth derived from the British troops based in the Colony. About 
half a million tons of salt are sold from the solar-evaporation pans, 
and there is a small but steady income from inshore fishing. There 
are also many small factories which came into existence to meet the 
needs of the expanding population, producing soap, pots and pans, 
cigarettes, aluminium, dyed and printed cotton and soft drinks, 
here is also a mill for crushing oil-seeds. Many people are employed 
or the re-export trade in cleaning, sorting and packing coffee, 
skins, hides, oyster shell, gums and incense. 

en was still a thriving place in 1964, and British aid in so 
confined an area, and controlled by British officials themselves, 

bee n rendered ConsiderabIe improvement. Just over £6 million had 
, p ent Slnce nearly one-third of it on the social services 
been ° St an ° ther third on housing. Over a million pounds had 
conditio^ ^ ^ P u ^ c utmt ies. It is evidence of the prosperous 
force 1 °f Co * on y tilat about three-quarters of the labour 
Protect 11116 u P cou ntry, mainly from Yemen but some from the 
emolo °!r C States ' Fifteen per cent of the total labour force was 
Little Ad m P ° rt act ^ vi ' t i es » tnere was a large number of workers in 
Port and th ^ ^ British camps and, because Aden was a free 
Yemen ^ maf ket for all the surrounding territories, including 
Ponulai-'Jrf 17 many peo P Ie were employed in the retail trade. The 

The ' impoT eSdmated t0 be abou ' 2 S°> 000 - 
f he steams!!' 1 ^ 1106 ? f Aden increased rapidly after the invention of 
of all the a t^' ^ *^ a * >or£ Trust was formed to take charge 
and New VoT* 68 ° f ^ narbour - % r 9^4> on ^ London, Liverpool 
ships of nearl SUfpassed k in ^ bunkering trade, with about 6,000 
take on fuel ancff m ? 10n net registered tonnage using the port to 

years and the BrV^D^' C ° al steadi] > r S ave way t0 oiI over the 
were meeting- n 1 oleum storage tanks and then the refinery 

Port Trust began /T^ ^ 1954 onwards ' In that y ear the 
a i,3t million development programme to make 

T •9-> 
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the harbour more fit to serve the larger ships on the sea 
quays and wharves were constructed and acres o t e 
dredged. The old wharf, built for dhows, which were fast <^PP^ 
ing, was reconstructed to take bigger power-driven coa! ^_ nee( ied 
and the dredged spoil was used to reclaim 180 acres ot muc - ^ 
land. The dogleg entrance channel, two miles long an 
wide, and the 291 acres of the main ^ .^^other areas of 
dredged to a depth of 36 feet. To the east of it, two o ^ ^ ^ 
74 and 73 acres respectively were dredged to 3° a * ^ was 
from the south-eastern end of the latter a channe 12 o ^ ^ arf> ^ 
cut to the new quay for the home trade, once the alrea <iy 40 
Maala. Across the bay at Little Aden, the harbour ,^ eight in the 
feet deep and could take ships of 42,000 tons deafly ^ ^ rf 
inner harbour, there were eighteen first-class er^ secon a-class 
varying draught from 37 feet to 28 feet, , an ° anchorag e for 
berths for ships not exceeding 16 feet dratt. ^here was 

smaller ships existed in the area dredged to 1 ^ eds 
considerable enlargement of the transit and storag ft had 

The population of the Colony was extreme ^ accura te census 
increased rapidly over a decade and there were clear ' picture of the 
figures for 1964, but the 1955 census gave a ^ ^ ^ 

nationalities composing it. There were 3 6 >9 10 g anQ Pakistanis, 
Protectorate Arabs, 48,088 Yemenis, i5> 8l 7 nS 831 Jews and 
10,611 Somalis, 3,763 British, 72* other Lebanese, other Arabs 
2,608 others, including Palestinians, Syrians, tion 0 f Yemeni 

and Americans. There was no question that the I955 census. 

and Protectorate Arabs had greatly increa * C lace in the preceding 
One major change of population had take p^ after the 

decade, when about 7,000 Jews left A ^ been descended 

Palestine war. Some of these families m .y ^ destruc tion of 

from the Jews who came to South Aratn ^ con nected with 

Jerusalem by Titus in ad 70. They were p ^ ^ & quarter of the 

craftwork in gold and silver, and hved at peace wlt h 

town a little distance from the Arabs ^ they fearedj 

them. But they were despised by ca ' use trouble, the most 
and on rare occasions a small mciden 
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notable of which was in 1931, when a quarrel over a Jewish girl's 
aetermination to marry a Muslim led to serious riots in which a 
number of Jews were tilled and part of their quarter razed, 
elisions were never far from the surface among the communities, 

oossihl JCWS ' the Indians and ±e Somalk I]1 " wiI1 ms 

beca g /? teSt between the Aral* and the Indians and Pakistanis 
the I » favoured Position the latter had always enjoyed under 
ment ° f Z Sldenc > r and stiI1 enjoyed under the colonial govern- 
nothing a ThClr l0ng mono P ol y of the Ie S al profession did 
mercv g f h them t0 the Arabs ' who fe,t that the ? were at ^ 
of the few T f ° reigners before the law - After the exodus of most 
dislike OvIT h Pe ° ple ' tne J nc "' a ns were the main target of Arab 
ties were ' f 6 years ' out breaks of violence between the communi- 
from on fequent ' but wnen they did occur they tended to spread 
unrest ^ s C ° min " n i ty t0 the other - This undertow of communal 
infected the f PTm °} P ^ cause of a g reat deal of tne passion that 
concerned Ih rancblse question, for the Adenis were not so much 

as incensed atTh^ ° f the Yemenis and Protectorate Anbs 

The comm ^ Seemed tne unfair privileges of foreigners, 
schools which 1 ^ ma ' ntauied their languages in private or aided 
a nd in English^r^ educatfon in Urdu, Hebrew and Gujarati, 
Muslim children **** a * S ° tbe traditl0na ^ schools at which 
education for wTa™ g ' Ven a Koranic education. After i960, free 
government, whi \ ^ ^°* n in the CoIon y was provided DV tne 
four others, 'and^ maintained eighteen schools, subsidised twenty- 
training teachers^AH^ & tecnnical institute and two schools for 
primary school in Ad Co,ie S e (which had absorbed the first 
academic seconda ^ ' ^ Colle S e for the Sons of ^ e Chiefs) gave 
the Protectorate ?? n for bovs {rom both 1,16 CoIon y and 

to continue their stu<r r °™ Si ° n WaS made for itS more aWe pupils 
in the primary and ' m EngIand> The teaching was in Arabic 
secondary schools. mtermediate schools, and in English in the 

A free government health 
in i960, largely made rvice was also started in the Colony 

conditions since i 0K 6 P °, SSlb,e bv the greatly improved hospital 
y3 ' Wllen the civil hospital with 350 beds was 

J. ^4 
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opened in Crater. There was also a civil hospital in Kbormate 
and the older Church of England Mission Hospital in bhe^ 
Othman. Improved conditions were making some headway * 
the mortality rate due to tuberculosis, which was a ^majoi r p 
This disease was not entirely due to overcrowding, 
conditions and malnutrition ; the mild narcotic qat f 1 *™ ^ income by 
to go without sleep for long periods and often ^ inc ^ th of ma ny 
doing two jobs each day, and this damaged the boreholes in 
young men. The water supply, which came . r ° ri f food was 
Sheikh Othman, was of good quality but contamma uu^ ^ but 
widespread. The birth rate was twice as high as t e ^ snar ply, 
both were increasing. The infant mortality rate w adverse 
although for ten years up to 1952 it had been d f :U ^? ncreaS e of the 
swing was due largely to overcrowding caused y 
population by both natural means and immigration. ^ g^gh had 
Measured against the long period of colonial ru ^ ^ tlie 
little to boast of in either health or educatl ° n ^ war ds reasonable 
situation was showing steady improvement ^ oreoVer , was far in 
standards of social welfare and training. Ad /f' Br i ta in advised and 
advance of the surrounding tribal areas (whic ^ er ^ arts 0 f the 
protected but did not rule) and Yemen and ^° n diture had risen 
Arabian peninsula. Government receipts a ^ d ^,j lion in 1964- There 
from under £3 million in 1955-56 to over £5 » tnlStw0 rthy judicial 
was an efficient British-directed civil service, port sys tem 

. and police, and, above all, a high y x times . 
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which guaranteed the prosperity of Aden m ^ colonial system. 
Therefore, whatever the shortcomings beyond all near ^ 
Adenis recognised that they had prog* eSS ^ vantag es in the Federa^ 
territories and were jealous to guard their Federat i 0 n a pro 
tion. On the other hand, Aden was for m xly cared for, couia 
port and commercial capital, which, 1 
greatly ease the way to independence. 

II . d 0 f the tribal areas that 

The Aden Information Department ^ ^ ^ largely barr en 
composed the rest of the Federation . ^ 
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land has little to commend it and could support relatively few 
inhabitants.'* About 500,000 people live in this largely barren land, 
and those who do not travel down to Aden for work eke out miserable 
existencies made tolerable only by the habit of countless generations 
and the anarchical freedom which suits their temperament. Although 
only one per cent of the land can be cultivated, 90 per cent of the 
inhabitants live from agriculture. The remaining 10 per cent are 
engaged in fishing, weaving, dyeing, and the preparation of hides 
and skins. Even in these settled occupations, they remain tribal in 
character, true to their clans, and always with enmity and feuds close 
at hand, so that every man who can obtain a gun by purchase, gift 
or theft goes armed from his early youth. The frontier between 
loyalty and rebellion is always fragile. 

They are mostly hill people. The uncomfortable coastal plain, 
with its humid heat, high winds and sandstorms, varies from four 
to ten miles in depth but contains some good, irrigated territory. It 
gives way inland to the low maritime range which rises about 2,000 
feet above sea-level and then falls away only to climb again another 
1,000 feet to the intramontane plains. On the north-east of these 
plains rises the highland plateau, ranging from 5,000 feet to its 
ridge tops at 8,000 feet, which tumbles roughly 6,000 feet into the 
sands of the Rub al-Khati, the 'empty quarter' of Arabia. The 
landscape is harsh, characterised by sharp rocky ranges and spurs, 
and dissected by arid valleys cut deep into the land, usually with 
precipitous sides and with very little vegetation. 
1 A P u° Ple HvC in smaI1 P° ckets widely scattered over the high- 
lands wherever they can cultivate alluvial terraces, or on the flat 
e s ot wadis where the winter flood-water can be retained, or near 
1 is where the winter flood-water can be channelled into tanks and 
andT Ct 18 the chief ^real, but they also grow some barley 
eat > ^ther with some castor oil, indigo and tobacco. Down 

genS S 0 f a k d ~° Ut f ated June l8 ' 19<3l) continues: ' Ir is due both to the in " 

difficulties oftlllnjf ^ ^P™ 1 * schemes noW in pi ' 0gieSS 
The italics V mr °nment do not seriously impede its economic prosperity.' 
n„tc,^» a a mm ?' To speak of Prosperity in the poverty-stricken region 
outsule Aden was misleading to any stranger reading the hand-out. 
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m the coast, British help and money ^^^^S^A 
crop in Lahej and in the Abyan area of the * aam ^ ^ 

sultanates. These areas also have date palms, sag v 
mango, paw-paw, banana and guava trees. ^ British lived 

For nearly a century, the Arabs of this area a ^ ^ ^ er ag 
in mutual toleration by taking as little notice ' t0 im- 

possible. The British were content to leave trie ^ ^ particular 
selves until banditry became too troublesome^ It wa s, 

caravan route or the ruler of one of the states ^ country, 
in any case, very difficult to do very much in eVer y rock 

where tribesmen as agile as mountain goats an ^ changed 
and cranny could vanish at will. The situ ^ ^ invade 
radically when rugged trucks with four-whee ^ en aeroplanes 
the fastnesses; and it was finally transt ° r !^ ith irnpunity. ^ wa « 
could seek and punish offenders at speed an j* goV ernment found 
notuntil after the First World War that the ^ ^ affairs 0 f the 
it practicable to concern itself more closely * ^ ^ ^ bega n to 
tribes; and at the same time, or because ot tre aties were 

develop a conscience about them. 1 
symptomatic of the change. ^cations. The tri es 

It was not easy to develop land ^ U ^ affic might damage tw 
were not enthusiastic for roads— vehicular^ troopS _ a nd the J rritory 
caravan trade or perhaps bring P^ 10 ^- chance- r ^ a ^ ex . Vt .^ 
inclined to dig them up again if they had the ^ ^ ^ah Pass 
made almost every mile of road an Audhali sultanate ^ 

road between Lodar and Mukeiras in ^ in to the sm 
quired, in the first place, the cutting j* ■ ^five htfpm ^ 
near-vertical cliff, rising through a se ^ keiraS plat** */2„ound 
over precipice after precipice to the iu de velop^ e 
If the'e was not a great deal to there was J ^ 

communications this was largely g an adeq h tQ 

justify the vast expense «* olved * Vise a state wa s a 

work, and no one and passing 

maintain the network if it were o wltn i^an* i 

motor road and track connecting M ^ ^ the trade betw 
through Wadi Tiban to Taiz m ^ efll 127 
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the port and that country; and another motorable route went from 
Aden through Abyan area, the Fadhli, Dathina and Aulaqi terri- 
tories to Beihan, tortuously going east to get north. These roads or 
improved tracks were perhaps all that was necessary. One could get 
to most places of any importance, but it was usually a very rough 
ride; and the camel had still its raison d'etre. 

Meanwhile, the aeroplane was also playing its part, particularly 
in the movement of people and mail. Landing strips were laid down 
in almost all sizeable centres of population, and Aden Airways built 
up an internal service which enabled people to move between the 
main centres and Aden, often taking less than an hour for a journey 
which, by routes over rugged territory, could take days. This was 
of supreme value to the Governor of Aden, who was able to keep 
much better contact with the rulers and his agents and advisers in 
the field. Air transport also helped the health service greatly, 
making it possible to convey from Protectorate areas to the hospital 
at Aden emergency cases which, in earlier days, were liable to be 
dead before they got there. 

A major result of British concern for the tribes was the creation of 
rudimentary social services, one of which was the Protectorate 
health service, which worked to create a standardised system 
throughout the tribal area, largely with British money. The health 
service also secured outside help from the Nuffield Foundation, 
which provided materials for medical education, and from unicef, 
which was particularly helpful in maternity and child welfare. The 
principal purposes of the service were to train medical staff, advise 
e states on their own health work, and allocate the money from 
e Colonial Development and Welfare Fund. It came under a 
ntish health adviser, who directed the British work and advised 
e states. Six hospitals were built at strategic points in the Protec- 
torate, but advanced medical treatment had to be given in Aden. 
f p aucation had aIso Progressed under the direction of the Director 

rim t n ° f AdCn CoIony ' By I964 ' there Were 120 SmaU 
schol^ SC 7°°^' mter mediate schools and one junior secondary 
scioo , and Britain was financing the teachers and the entire cost 
ot the intermediate and secondary schools. Promising students then 
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M^ttZ^ n C ° llege ' ^ th ° Se * ^ 

*« p^J^ ~ t0 hdp ' bUt m ^ 
much The result g , ner ° US ' y Were not wealthy enough t0 do 
an British monevT ™! lmost e ^y where the advances depended 
and the mode ° ' P ressure - Without British initiative 

have been an pr0vided ' k is doubtful whether there would 

constituted th! ^ Pr °F ess at aI1 The general poverty of the region 
change The D pro ^^ em ' and tnis was extremely difficult to 
with the fund 6partnient: ° f Agriculture in Aden did what 11 could 
Commissione^nl^^? 16 ' and successive Governors and Hi S h 
the prospect A . Wlth London for more ; but it was not until 
money was re fea ^ ty °^ ^deration made it plain that much more 
nevpn-Uio re( * uired that a major effort seemed possible. The results, 

Tk Den ' Very mod ^ * ^ 
money whe^ 6 ™ ° f "^"culture helped with advice, training and 

by far wasTrT** * C ° Uld * Its most ambitious and successful P r °ject 
line the b a Abyan scheme, which covered 120,000 acres stradd- 

coastal a k ° f the Fadhli and Lower Yafa sultanates ' Here the 
cotton tT if Unusuall y ri ch soil, yielding vegetables, fruit and 
Colonial n S ° heme was Punched with a loan of £270,000 from the 
a millio elopment and Welfare Fund, the aim being to invest 
ten ye" P ° Unds 0ut of profits to develop the region fully. Within 
which atS ' Abyan Board and the P receding administration 
The Ah* scherne had spent £i$ million, all from its surpluses. 

taki Board was b y far the biggeSt or £ anisation in Yafa ' 

h o n ? °y er from an administration of Aden government employees 
nad run the scheme for the first seven years. Consisting of 
ve m embers from the Fadhli and Yafa states, it became a 
supreme authority, divorced entirely from the Aden government 
unless it chose to ask for advice or help. It supervised the cultivation 
ot cotton and marketed it throughout the world. Over the years, it 
had greatly extended and improved the old irrigation system by 
building a dam to store water in Wadi Bana and two main trunk 
canals to feed water to the network of smaller irrigation channels. 
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With these works went many other essential developments, such as 
roads and transport, reserve electricity supplies, a ginning factory 
and warehouses. The total effect was greatly to improve the standard 
of living in the area, and the population increased tenfold in ten 
years. 

Lower Yafa was a most advanced country by South Arabian 
standards. The young Sultan, Mahmud bin Aidrus, ruled through 
his Naib and a state council of sixteen appointed members, and 
with an administration of fourteen departments and a state treasury 
that was unusual in keeping proper accounts. The Lower Yafa 
sultanate spent about £16,000 a year on education, providing 
primary schools (including one for girls) and an excellent intermedi- 
ate school from which pupils could qualify for entrance to Aden 
College. Its annual expenditure also included £7,000 on health 
services and £12,000 on development. The income of the state was 
£100,000 a year. Of this, £40,000 was spent on the ruling family, 
the tribes and the traditional hospitality to visitors. This high 
proportion for what apparently was a privy purse was not totally 
unreasonable, for a complicated system of 'local government' was 
maintained throughout the five provinces by the sheikhs of the 
tribes, on whom the security of the state and the roads in some 
measure depended, and they were paid for their services. 

Not all Protectorate states had an organisation worthy of the 
name. It was enough that the ruling family elected its head and 
secured the approval of the tribal sheikhs; thereafter, the tribal ruler 
selected a close relative as his Naib and together they ruled the 
state in complete authority, limited only by custom which some- 
times imposed consultation. Lahej, the state closest to Aden and the 
richest, had a more sophisticated manner of choosing its ruler, which 
was somewhat akin to an electoral college; but the choice was 
limited to the Abdali family. It had also a relatively sophisticated 
government system. To the north-west, there was the Dathina 
confederation of tribes, organised as such by the British because 
there was no means of apportioning them to neighbouring states; 
and this had a quite abnormal council system, with the chairmanship 
rotating among the sheikhs of the participating tribes. 
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1 o a large extent th f 
retarded in accordance t 'th™ °* ^ ^emment was advanced or 
the extent to which th , geo S ra Phy, the accessibility to Aden and 
British themselves yuT? COuld contro1 the hil1 coun try. The 
u«il after the Second w le C ° ntaCt with the Lower Yafa hills 
state close to Aden u d War> and Some parts of the Fadhli 
& Plateaux-such WCre , hardl y Penetrated at all. Cultivated valleys 
r e gion, but manv T k at Beman — were scattered about the 
territory. There W6re CUt off by difficult mountainous 

state s, but withinT^ ^ differences ' not onlv betw een 

who went far a fi M w * tmn states: between the Yafa voyagers 
OT » more simnl K ^ tbe nomads °f Beihan in their black tents, 
land and his n et ; Ween the man who tended his fields on irrigated 
m ^arch of ? e ^bour who wandered with his flocks in the hills 
mitzes and / raZlng * an d. Inevitably, there were innumerable en- 
lilies, and t 1 betWeen rulm g families and within tribes and 
st ates bnrrW ° were ad ded the frontier troubles besetting the 

*° r years hel ^ eVles > Iater t0 become the Federal Army, which had 
and Aulaqi f"K t0 keep the peace > were lar g elv imposed of Audhali 
tion groun /! men - Th ey had become almost a separate popula- 
a Partfrom tra *ning, education and discipline setting them 

origi ns to f m ° St ° f their fellows )> but the y were stiU t0 ° close t0 their 
loyalty wa Ct f ° r a m °ment their ultimate tribal loyalties. Their 
said ihn nCVer ( l Uesti oned; they were simple, good fellows, it was 
it W a s in Were P r °ud of themselves as uniformed military men. Yet 
would r ,K ltable that s °me of the Britishness of their environment 

parison, i ° ff ° n them ' and thev would draW unfaVourable com " 
backh * Ween the organisation they admired and the conditions 
and th ng officers would s P eak unf avourably of tribal justice 

out • , G need to apply the Aden judicial system in the federal areas 
but I « Which Was n ot, on the face of it, a very revolutionary idea, 
the rCflected their desire for change. They were also affected by 
Propaganda from Egypt and Yemen, which was often aimed 
irectly at them as soldiers who were sustaining British rule. 
t hls Propaganda also had its impact on the more advanced 
° Wns of the region, such as Lahej, Zinjibar and Jaar, which were 
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notably in areas where cotton-growing had created new standards 
of living. For wealth, even though only relative to conditions a feu 
years earlier, was itself a revolutionary influence, and this influence 
increased with the amount of education provided for the people 
From the late fifties onwards, it was common enough to see pictures 
of President Nasser in coastal and upcountry towns, and sometimes 
an Englishman was greeted by crowds chanting the Egyptian 
leader's name. 

It might well be that, by 1964, many of the rulers, such as those 
of Lahej, Fadhli, Yafa and Dhala territories, were aware that the 
seeds of Arab nationalism of the Nasser variety had been sown 
widely through federal territory; but if they were, they had not 
conveyed their awareness successfully to the British on whom 
they relied for their security. The Aden government seemed to 
regard political insurgence as an exclusive characteristic of the 
Colony and the strength of the outside rulers as a defence against it. 

Ill 

While the British were only beginning to realise the difficulty of 
constructing a state in South Arabia, the Egyptians were already 
well-advanced in knowledge of the problem they had set themselves 
in trying to remould the ancient kingdom of Yemen into a modern 
republic. Although Yemen had a long history of central authority, 
its geographical and tribal conditions presented major obstacles to 
a successful war. 

The western and southern parts of Yemen have fertile plains, 
the north is mountainous and the east is desert. The people of the 
west and south were able to make passable livelihoods as farmers and 

or h*' WCre de P endent on the pe cuniar y heI P of the Imanl 
or t e sheikhs. Moreover, because they were more directly under 
the control of the Imam, they resented his arbitrary authority. 

lived tfUe ° f the hilImen and desert nomads - The sheikhs 

his b ° n tCrmS ° f ° raI tfUCe with him and de P ended sometimes on 
is ounty, while the tribesmen in turn depended for their well- 
oemg on the sheikhs. When the royalist forces began to resist in the 
north, they were able to use Saudi Arabian money to subsidise their 
132 
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between republicans iTt^T^^ the broad d ™on 
°«h and east. Repu^ ™" and South and ^he royalists in the 

^ resistance of the w al ! e f ance wa s further strengthened by 

Ze ^royali S t s . 6hafei Muslims, mainly in the east, to the 

T he picture was in ^ 

Hashid and fiakil t^^^Uven ™re complicated. The great 

" could possibl ^ h av r/ ederati0nS Were mainI ^ from the north 
! rnors had all been r determined the '™* * their 130,000 
^ Paramount sheikK T, med t0 one side > but thev were ™t. 
Hussem al-Ahmar w the Hashid ' the voun S Abdullah bin 
m b °th been exec a republican because his fat her and brother 
tnbes in his confed by the iate Imam Ahmed > and some of the 
whlIe others rem ratIon fo Howed him into the republican camp 
evident i n the ame d royalist. This kind of division was also 
^ haker ' s seven subt 6 " , greater Bakil confederation. Of the Banat 
^milarly^ the BChol ^ WCre rovaIist except one » the Dugheilan. 
ineDaham N a u an S rou P had six royalist clans and one republican. 
Murhaba and g m and Ar hab tribes were royalist, but the Sufian, 
could change ft ^ .^ mr were republican. These allegiances 
0r c °uld swin epUbIican tri bes could be bought with Saudi money 
hand ed Egy D / against the republicans if offended by a high- 
count more f action. The Egyptians and republicans could 
had the lar Rer h ° n their side because the areas they controlled 
The r epubl S ° f the Population, but their hold was never firm, 
by the Yem e ^ System of government was not easily understood 
Ima m> which IS> u Who Were accustomed to the theocratic rule of the 

Under the T Y CouId resent but stiU aCCCpt aS traditional 
Amil Sj 0r d - mam > the germ of civil government existed in the 

w as the rk*}! 55 ^ officers > who directed the local civil law. There 
of appeal r of appeal to the district councils, but the final court 
Sharia or J? the Imam himself. Personal status was judged by the 
law still ranic > tew, but over a great part of the country tribal 

there we^ 1 ^' The rate of literacv was high in Sanaa ' where 
provinci 7 SCVeral schools and a low-grade university, and in the 
country H Cent f es there were also schools; but over most of the 
educ ation was limited to Koranic recitation. There was a 
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notably in areas where cotton-growing had created new standards 
of living. For wealth, even though only relative to conditions a fetf 
years earlier, was itself a revolutionary influence, and this influence 
increased with the amount of education provided for the people- 
From the late fifties onwards, it was common enough to see pictures 
of President Nasser in coastal and upcountry towns, and sometimes 
an Englishman was greeted by crowds chanting the Egyptia" 
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seeds of Arab nationalism of the Nasser variety had been sown 
widely through federal territory; but if they were, they had not 
conveyed their awareness successfully to the British on whom 
they relied for their security. The Aden government seemed to 
regard political insurgence as an exclusive characteristic of the 
Colony and the strength of the outside rulers as a defence against it. 

Ill 

While the British were only beginning to realise the difficulty of 
constructing a state in South Arabia, the Egyptians were already 
well-advanced in knowledge of the problem they had set themselves 
in trying to remould the ancient kingdom of Yemen into a modern 
republic. Although Yemen had a long history of central authority, 
its geographical and tribal conditions presented major obstacles to 
a successful war. 

The western and southern parts of Yemen have fertile plains, 
the north is mountainous and the east is desert. The people of the 
west and south were able to make passable livelihoods as farmers and 

ox th WCre n0t de P endent on the P ecuniar y heI P of Imam 
the C Moreover, because they were more directly under 

e control of the Imam, they resented his arbitrary authority- 
, Was not true of the hillmen and desert nomads. The sheikhs 

hiT b ° n termS ° f ° ral tfUCe Wkh him and de P ended some times on 
is ounty, while the tribesmen in turn depended for their well- 

th °h Sheikhs ' When th e royalist forces began to resist in the 
norm, they were able to use Saudi Arabian money to subsidise their 
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* e *2 ^ ? San? StabIiShed the br0ad div -on 
2e <> of ^ UbI ican all L* Sou * and the royalists in the 
Th e °*V the Sh ^ nee was further strengthened by 

f H'd! ,C > ^ • mS ' main1 ^ in the east, to the 

and %L d fi aka * In ^taii 

i>'or s k Pos sibl! r ^ aI ^nfederl? ^ com P Iica *d. The great 
\% n b u e en °° jmed the issue if their 130,000 

had CSi: heikb «Tt\r : ide ' but they were not - 

tribe s • bee n e * Was ren„Kr Hashld > the voun g Abdullah bin 
Whi Je ,n hi s Co * eci *ted b v « , because his father and brother 
evide/^ers ede rati 0 n „ e Imam Ah med, and some of the 
S W » in th„ emaill ed ™ ,. loWed him into the republican camp 
S<n,r? Se V e n CVe * erl? St This kind of di vision was also 
The n ly >tWl Ub ^b es ^ ^ BaH confederation. Of the Banat 

^UrK hai * 1\T lau grou IT 61 " 6 r ° yalist one ' the Du g hei,an 

rA,.i *l , an , f had six royalist clans and one republican. 



CqdJj * an<4 n anH a 1 — *-"-*«y«MMH.w«uisaiiu uucicpuuiiwii. 
or n Barii M tribes were royalist, but the Sunan > 

hi C ° Ul(1 st 6 ' ^ e Pnbli f Were ^publican. These allegiances 
a nd ec j t^g aea; Can ^ibes could be bought with Saudi money 

h ^ ^o5f tia n a cf the republicans if offended by a high- 
i tile Ia r ! ea d s on k • The E S v P tians and republicans could 
h r en Sri ar e e r side because the areas they controlled 
/ tll e V e bli ca n sv ° the Do P u lation, but their hold was never firm. 
r% w? enis > Wh em ° f government was not easily understood 
n( W Z th Were ac customed to the theocratic rule of the 
Amil s e Irnam^ CouJ d resent but still accept as traditional. 
Wa s th ° r dis tri c ? > the g erm of civil government existed in the 
of apiT Figb t Of ° fficers > who directed the local civil law. There 
Shari Wa -s th 3PPeaI to the d i strict councils, but the final court 
V a> ° r Ivor • Imam hi mself. Personal status was judged by the 
the Stl ** Su rvi aniC> Iaw > hut over a great part of the country tribal 
re W ere Se IVe<i - The rate of literacy was high in Sanaa, where 
c ° V,n ci a i Ce Ver al schools and a low-grade university, and in the 
0l, ntry C{ j nt res there were also schools; but over most of the 
Ca tion was limited to Koranic recitation. There was a 
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^ZZlZT^ ° f taxatfon im P° s ^ ^ the Imam, who k 
^ntsto the t S r ng 38 Prescribed ^ Koran into fixe P 
0n ^ rock s " ? °5 m the Case of ?™ J**™*> aS manUaI 
The n faced roa ds. 

districts, w W hich°fK ChieftainS Was sti]I considerable in their ^ 

se veral hundred r * h ° USes ' usua,I y closed with strong * 
str onghol ds y u ears old and Protected by a citadel, these ^ 

rou « d ing country Thet C0Uld ^^rt > 

governed bv thi-" Ioyaltv t0 any cause was unrehabe 

about 20,000 stroll ? tCreStS > and even tbe arm * Whi ° 5 
affil ^ions of Z !> C ° Uld not be relied on because of the tflJJ 

government was im PS ' In effect > therefore, the rudiment W 
Sponsible to th r throu ^ h the chieftains who, in turn, W 
publicans were L m - The ce ntralised government which * 

paging to the chieffains 000811 " 11 " ^ f0rdgn W P 

gyptian soldi erc , ' ur 
adl »inistration wi h T worked ha ' d to construct a 

«ed than th e L^f ^ of Yemenis (who were much 1 
* the Ped erati 0n ) P 2 u thC Aden government had at its di*** 
£ ents ^ Sanaa and ?, 7 hastened to make material impfl 
brave new world ZL l ^ w ^ d give visible evidence of t 
whjT tS ' nota bly Hod 7 C P,aces benefi * d in the natural co«r 
utd :^^ ^ Tbis Port had little trade («** f 
m ° reove ^was u } ; ntil Russia ns, Chinese and Egyp^ 
th kT^v* Effort, tUrb6d ^ the ro yalists. hv 
qiS?^ ° f the renub B ^ frUStrated in a ,a ^ e me3S ^ 
Rahman 5^ in ^3 betwe^c^^ 6 " 1 - Not only were the 

Wmself .nl he he aV y^ ' aIread y si g n s of discontent in ^ 

situation W° f CS,de nt N a * W t0 Cairo «n January 27, W 
^oZZi: nhQh ^^\ ^ SallaI '« handling ° f f 
a * d iJS^?* 0 * «<Jm£**»> b e went on to Aden ftr 

rCUp0n ^Prived of V g a Yemen Development 
134 remeni citizenship in August ifo 
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anc U kter ' he retu med to Cairo to try to put the matter right 
War* 5 P rom Ptly put under house arrest. Baidani's protest in 
and^f^rtheless stirred the Egyptian government to action 
Mink d , Marshal Abdel Hakim Amer and Colonel Anwar Sadat 
a ^ for Yemeni Affairs, flew to Sanaa where they _ arrang ,ed for 
r ^ |ove rnment and esidential counci l 'to provide col ect ve 
Po; fol SaUal ' S was strengthened by his taking ^ the 

fo * of Minister of Foreign Affairs which Baidani hac held 
J* Vary I9 6 4 , Sallal made a new effort to establish a con 
government and at the same time to 

an" ti organs ° f — ent wer t a n rr:Li a 

h e3 H \ Natl onal Security Council, but he also declare 

state, chairman of both organs and the 

C latCr ' he a PP° inted an ExeCUtlVC the mttern of the 

of a Yemen Progressive Union on the pa er 
c Van Arab Socialist Union, and appointed a mihtary 

with the task of building a strong ™™»^' t0 r % hce 
J* a currency board authorised to issue paper money 

ne Maria Theresa dollar then in circulation. diate ly, none 

from the paper money, which aPP ea ! e, J and the whole 

1 these organisations functioned succeS "' /' din g republicans. 

Che me caused a great deal of discontent .among ie ^ ^ ^ 

lTl April 1964, President Nasser made his n constitution? wit h a 
Matters right. The result was yet anom ConSultat i V e Council, a 
^ident (Sallal), a Prime Minister, a nicipalities . General 
Rational Defence Council, a judiciary an capable of 

famud al-Gayefi, a 'strong man ^"Jn fold, became Prime 
fondling differences within the rep ^ ^ Cair0? Russia 
lister in May; and Nasser kep bau^ ^ ^ down There 
an d Pekin to give the g overn ^ n 2ence betweenthosewhowanted 
w as already, however, serious i dm '8 and those who wanted 

th « Egyptians to force a rmht t y ^ departure of the Egyptians. 
Peace talks with the roya list 8» 

This gap could not easily be o ^ ^ had ±e support 

The war was not going at financed and armed from 

of many warlike mountain tribes w 
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Saudi Arabia. When they ran short of arms, they captured them by 
ambushing Egyptian columns. It was clear that their ability to keep 
in the field was encouraging hesitant tribes to join them, and there 
was sufficient support for the royalists on the central plateau for 
units of their forces to establish themselves for days at a time only 
fifteen miles outside Sanaa. They could not conquer the Egyptian 
forces, which numbered 40,000 men by the end of 1963, but neither 
could the Egyptians hold positions in the mountains. The Egyptians 
waged a major offensive from June to September 1963, and made 
considerable gains but they were quite incapable of consolidating 
them. It was stalemate. 

The United Nations and the Arab states made efforts, without 
avail, to end the war. After a mission by his assistant, Ralph Bunche, 
U Thant reported on June 29, 1963 that he had received messages 
from Yemen, Saudi Arabia and Egypt agreeing to end hostilities, 
and a un team of 200 observers under General Carl van Horn was 
sent out to supervise the disengagement. The team was quite 
inadequate to the task and General van Horn resigned in September 
when it became obvious that disengagement was neither taking 
place nor intended. 

Prince Feisal, then Prime Minister of Saudi Arabia, had proposed 
m January 1963 that all intervention in Yemen— that is, his own and 
Nasser's— should cease and that Yemen be left to solve its own 
problems. But he had received no response. In the following 
January, a conference of Arab heads of state called for a new effort 
peace. This time, Nasser, who had himself summoned the 
meeting for the purpose of ending inter-Arab quarrels, could not 
refuse. In September 1964, the two leaders met in Alexandria, 
where they agreed 4 to work for peace in Yemen'. Feisal, however, 
did not recognise the republican regime, and five days after the 
meeting he sent a message to Imam Mohammed al-Badr congratu- 
atmg him on the anniversary of his ascent to the throne. 

I he divergences in the republican camp came to the surface 
towards the end of 1964 in the emergence of a 'third force' which 
represented those elements seeking peace. By its efforts, a meeting 
took place with the royalists at Erkwit in the Sudan on November 8, 
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wnen it was agreed that 

*eeks later. But the 'H * COnference would °e held three 

ei *er their own <hawt > ^ S * R ™ WCre UnabIe t0 P ersuade 
^presence of memK °/ ! E ^ tkn government to agree to 
11 ^ not take pl ace ^ the ro y al famiI y at the conference, and 
talks before the ' Were also some tribal objections to any 

Ti * Presence ofF**"? COmpletel y withdrew - 
frontier inevitabl , ^ yptlan troo P s and the P^thora of arms on the 
British replied V t0 m ° re trouble with the Federation. The 

Unit ed Nations f< StrikeS) whi ° h Ied Sallal t0 com P lain t0 the 
t0 W to leave T • flagrant agression'. The British Legation was 
nised the ren hv m ^ eoruar y r 9°3 because Britain had not recog- 
mittent i nc id re gime. After months had passed with inter- 

that a peace S ° n tbe frontier, Britain proposed in November 
Was coldlv r Z °- ne snou ld be established to prevent them, but this 

%ypt . ceiVe d. 
with th e mte ^^ enc e officers based on Taiz were already working 
ar med re • y formed National Liberation Front to organise 
Paid his v -^ tance in the Federation, and when President Nasser 
fro m all p lSlt t0 Yemen in April 1964* he swore 'to expel the British 
tim e, the tS ° f the Arab world '* Alt hough it was not known at the 
rebellion 6 had helped to promote the large-scale Radfan 

The R Zf Was sti11 in progress when Nasser spoke. 
Strugs reVolt is regarded by the nlf as the start of armed 

manner ^ " S birth as a formal revolutionary movement. The 
Ant ar ' Whl ° h its smaI1 political and fighting cadres, led by 'AH 
dissid gUerr iHa name for Mohammed Nasser al-Bishi), welded 
monp ent tri hesmen, anti-sultan elements and Egyptian arms and 
rebel!' * force **»t sustained for months South Arabia's biggest 
putt WaS a significant portent for the future. It was only by 
pr j> 2 '°°o more troops into Aden that Britain eventually sup- 
cam rebe Hion. The outstanding success of the nlf in this 

und' Paign Was t0 kee P its P art so secret that k WaS able t0 pUrSUC 
oisturbed its subversive work in the tribal areas. Its clandestine 

mT^ 8 ^ 011 was so g° od that {t waS n0t outlawed until iq6 5; 
ae ed, it was regarded by the High Commission simply as a gang 

01 a ssassins until late in 1966. 
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Britain and Egypt were committed to the same error; one was 
being driven to impose a federation by force in South Arabia, and 
the other to establish a republic by force in Yemen. When they both 
decided to withdraw their troops, it was in the certain knowledge 
that the results would be entirely different from what they intended. 
It was, indeed, possible that the Federation would be to the liking 
of Egypt and that Yemen would, in the end, be more to the liking 
of the British than ever they expected. 
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1 H E TASK facing B ■ ' 

^ e Adeni and other /h^ 11 &t ^ ^ e S* nn * n S °f 1965 was to persuade 
to bring South Ar W ra * mm isters to agree on the stages required 
tional form of th *° inde P endence m *9 68 and on the constitu- 
Federation It w 6 " nitar y state which would then replace the 
government nntT, S ° ho P ed that 

organisations outside the Aden 
arrangements 0/ f he Peo P le ' s Socialist Party, would accept the 
ne ^ state progre Come t0 accept them as the creation of the 



the Colonial ° f increasi ng violence inside and outside Aden, 
tak e place in T retar y summoned a constitutional conference to 
Wou ld be diffi , ndon °n March 2, 1965. It was obvious that there 
Mention of A ° Ver the m™a** required by Britain for the 
fed eral ruler* base in Ade n and between the Adems and the 
entirely diff ° Ver the fol ™ of the constitution. But it was for an 

This was rCaSOn that the conference never took place. 
Eastern pJ demand by the federal government and Asnaj that the 

w hich had rate states ( the Q- aiti > Kathiri and Mahra sultanates )> 
in the conf n0t j ° ined the Federation, should be invited to take part 

wanted t nCe ' The federal rulers and the Adeni mmisters both 
Arabia b^u^ nsthiGn the eventual independent state of South 
because th ngin S in the Qaiti and Kathiri sultanates in particular 
more e • territories and population would complete it, but 
specially because of their greater wealth and the prospect of 
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increasing income from oil. It was also in the mind of the rulers that 
the three sultans would help to weight the tribal areas against the 
Adeni politicians, which would be of even more importance to them 
in a unitary state than in a federation. 

It was, nevertheless, the Adeni ministers who precipitated the 
crisis by proposing to issue a strongly worded statement on behalf 
of their state government calling for the participation of the Eastern 
states. The British government and the High Commissioner saw 
endless difficulties in this proposal. None of the three Eastern 
sultanates had taken part in the complicated negotiations preceding 
the Aden merger or in London afterwards, and a great deal of the 
old ground would inevitably need to be ploughed again if they 
entered the discussions at this more difficult stage. The High 
Commissioner therefore banned the statement, whereupon the Chief 
Minister, Zein Baharoon, resigned and Anthony Greenwood was 
compelled, on February 25, to postpone the conference. 

The prospect that the federal plan might be approved by the 
opposition was already fading rapidly under the impact of events 
in Cairo, where Abdullah al-Asnaj was now actively and openly 
working with the Egyptian government to unite the resistance 
movements under its wing. In February 1965, he formed the 
Organisation for the Liberation of the Occupied South (olos) by 
amalgamating his own People's Socialist Party with the South 
Arabian League* and another small party known as the Committee 
for the Liberation of the Occupied South. This new organisation 
also included some of the exiles, notably the ex-Sultan Ali Abdel 
Kerim of Lahej, and ex-Sultan Ahmed bin Abdullah al-Fadhli. 

At the same time, the South Arabian Committee of the Arab 
League brought olos together with the extreme militant nlf in an 
attempt to unify all resistance. The committee consisted of Saudi 
Arabia, Kuwait, Tunisia, the United Arab Republic and Yemen. 
By a vote of three against the uar and Yemen, it recommended that 
an attempt should be made to seek a political settlement with Britain 
without demanding prior conditions that Britain was bound to 
refuse. This moderate course was rejected by the nlf, in which it 

*The sal was soon expelled for failing to dissolve itself. 
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W fte full support of M W ^ 

«on not toTuIe omT" H<mce > the conf — >s 

institutional means ha 1 ti P ° SSlblht y of achie ving liberation by 
WW would in any <ZZ t httle P ract,cal effe <* on the situation. (The 
f ers. Two years t0ta " y unacce P table to the tribal 

f d to accept them- hm , h ^ overnment would have been 
derate then or th' P i m y 1965 the situation not seem so 
it was clear that 75*, 80 feckIess ') Des P ite this one reasonable 
to violence, if f 0 Ab dullah al-Asnaj was himself moving nearer 

wI "'ch advocated k° ° thei " reaSOn than his de P end ence on Egypt, 
To replace Bih 

the %h Comm ar00naSPrimeMinisteroftheAden ^ overn ^^ 
°PPosition polit' SS1 ° ner selected Abdel Q? wee Mackawee, an 
therefore, it Who was re garded as middle-of-the-road and 

People. Aspuki- 8 - P resume d, a potential bridge to more extreme 
and Comp any ^ lty director of the biggest firm in Aden, A. B. Besse 

commerce occ' * W ^ at Was P ossib ^ tne highest position in 
ted to gj Ve , . P Ied °y any Adeni, and this might have been expec- 
* on ger easv * ^ Cnt ^ 0r collaboration. But the position was no 
°PPositio n wh° f ^ Adeni in P ow er, particularly for one of the 
death was th ° ° 0Uld be accused of going over t0 the other side ' for 
"^n would h C Sanction used against them increasingly. A cleverer 
Sou ght to i refused tne position, but Mackawee accepted it and 
the tribal "^i^ a ' nationalis t ' policy on the British government and 

himself fro S * Within a month of taking ° & ° e he dissociated 
d emandin ^ ° Urfew im P 0Sed against terrorism, and he was soon 
all detain & ^ Cnd to the State ofEmer & enc y in Aden > the reIease of 
on the b CeS> rest0ra tion of public freedom, self-determination 
ment (' ^ ° f adult suffrage, the formation of a provisional govern- 
or ind the exis ting federal government) to negotiate the date 

The C p endence ' and negotiations over the military base, 
oppos f T ntlsh Padded along with Mackawee, a minister totally 
Ade • t0 their P° lic y- Denis HeaIe y' defence Minister, visited 
no n m June, 1965. Anthony Greenwood went in July and an- 
unced that a working party would meet in London to prepare for 
earl >nStltllti0nal conference later in the year: a halfway house to the 
ar 1{ * conference scheduled for March. The delegation duly arrived 
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in London with Mackawee at its head. Now openly working with 
Abdullah al-Asnaj, who was not a member of the government party, 
Mackawee promptly demanded that the State of Emergency be 
lifted, all prisoners be released, and the future of the British base 
be placed on the agenda. 

It was quite impossible for the British to accept these preliminary 
conditions without abandoning their plan, the execution of which 
was based on the assumption that, if they could steer it through the 
shoals of opposition and terrorism, it would work. It was realised 
that, in total freedom, Aden would never co-operate; but it was 
believed that, once imposed, most opponents would come to accept 
it. However, the British position was, by this time, almost impos- 
sible. Aden was pursuing a policy inside the Federation that the 
rulers would not accept; if Mackawee's terms were accepted the 
rulers would leave. The talks therefore dragged on uselessly to 
August 7 and then collapsed. 

The British soldiered on. In September, they sent two experts, 
Sir Ralph Hone and Sir Gawain Bell, to prepare a draft constitution 
which they hoped would make the road to independence smoother. 
The High Commissioner amended the Public Service Regulations 
in October to enable more British posts in the administration to be 
filled by Arabs, and formed a new five-man committee to take over 
the commission's work. A month later, Lord Beswick, Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary for Commonwealth Relations and the Colonies, 
visited Aden to repeat that Britain hoped to establish a united 
independent republic, including Aden and the Eastern Protectorate 
b y 1968. In seeking to emphasise in Aden that it was not the policy 
of the Labour government to support feudal chieftains, he came 
close to antagonising the federal rulers who constituted the only 
group of people on whom the High Commissioner could still rely. 
As a result, three federal ministers from the tribal area came to 
London in December to seek reassurance from Lord Longford, the 
new Colonial Secretary. 

These efforts made no impact on the situation in Aden, which 
continued to deteriorate rapidly. In August 1965, Harry Barrie the 
British Superintendent of Police, and Sir Arthur Charles, Speaker 
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of the terrorist f c ^ En S Iish ™« ™s now the 
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^ immediately im Syn f athetIC and fair-minded man. A curfew 
te "orism contirL/,' and ltS hours had t0 be extended because 

°rder was ^ ur d - 
Worlci ng in an • UmbIm S> mainly because the security forces were 

ei *er f r o m f mcreasin gly hostile atmosphere in which the public, 
them no help Vh faV0ur of tne militant nationalists, would give 
Commission Wh Aden government would not hel P the High 
posed that B ' • tW ° members of the National Assembly pro- 
Su Pported in Should ne g°tiate with the nlf, they were 

much for the R . det>ate b ^ Abdel Qawee Mackawee. This was too 
Co *nmissi 0 C government - On September 25, 1965, the High 

d'rect rule b" SUs P ended tne Aden constitution and imposed 
ministers' f ecause of the deteriorating security situation, the 
N lF-— < trie re a * t0 condemn terrorism and their support for the 
ministers 6 eXternaIb / controlled instrument of terrorism'. The 
s P°nsibili t j^ ere pleased t0 be released f rom their bazardous re ~ 

II 

As the <jV 

Ve rffe f ation m Aden worsened, Yemen seemed to be on the 
at L° * P ea ce. I n August 1965, President Nasser met King Feisal* 
fire th Where the y reached agreement for an immediate cease- 
inter Withdr awal of Egyptian troops by September 23, and an 
c \ m government to hold a plebiscite to determine the type of 
conf tl0n for Yemen. This agreement set the stage for a peace 
merence of republicans and royalists to be held in the Yemeni 
Vl %e ofHara / 

A ms sudden move by President Nasser was the outcome of eight 
m °nths of political and military failure which began when the 

* Prin ce Feisal had ascended the throne of Saudi Arabia in the previous 
au tum n , when Kins Saud was deposed in his favour by the family and the 
re %ious leaders. 
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in London with Mackawee at its head. Now openly working with 
Abdullah al-Asnaj, who was not a member of the government party, 
Mackawee promptly demanded that the State of Emergency be 
lifted, all prisoners be released, and the future of the British base 
be placed on the agenda. 

It was quite impossible for the British to accept these preliminary 
conditions without abandoning their plan, the execution of which 
was based on the assumption that, if they could steer it through the 
shoals of opposition and terrorism, it would work. It was realised 
that, in total freedom, Aden would never co-operate; but it was 
believed that, once imposed, most opponents would come to accept 
it. However, the British position was, by this time, almost impos- 
sible. Aden was pursuing a policy inside the Federation that the 
rulers would not accept; if Mackawee's terms were accepted the 
rulers would leave. The talks therefore dragged on uselessly to 
August 7 and then collapsed. 
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which they hoped would make the road to independence smoother. 
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in October to enable more British posts in the administration to be 
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the commission's work. A month later, Lord Beswick, Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary f or Commonwealth Relations and the Colonies, 
visited Aden to repeat that Britain hoped to establish a united 
independent republic, including Aden and the Eastern Protectorate 
Y ^oo. In seeking to emphasise in Aden that it was not the policy 
o the Labour government to support feudal chieftains, he came 
close to antagonising the federal rulers who constituted the only 
group of people on whom the High Commissioner could still rely. 
As a result, three federal ministers from the tribal area came to 
ndon ln Dece mber to seek reassurance from Lord Longford, the 
new Colonial Secretary. 

These efforts made no impact on the situation in Aden, which 
continued to deteriorate rapidly. In August 1965, Harry Barrie the 
British Superintendent of Police, and Sir Arthur Charles, Speaker 
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of the State Legislative Assembly and former Speaker of the Aden 
Legislative Council, were both murdered. The death of the 
was a grim pointer to the fact that any Englishman was now - 
target of the terrorists, for Sir Arthur was a man respected few 
by the Adenis as a sympathetic and fair-minded man. because 
was immediately imposed, and its hours had to be exten e 
terrorism continued unabated. . f orceS were 

Order was crumbling, mainly because the security ^ pu ^|i C) 
working in an increasingly hostile atmosphere in whic ^ ^ 
either from fear or favour of the militant nationallS * S \ W the High 
them no help. The Aden government would not ^ mbly pro- 
Commission. When two members of the National ^ were 
posed that Britain should negotiate with the NLF » was t oo 
supported in the debate by Abdel Qawee Mackawee. L ^ High 
much for the British government. On September 25, 1 9^5» . mposed 
Commissioner suspended the Aden constitution ation> the 
direct rule because of the deteriorating secur ! ty supp0 rt for the 
ministers' refusal to condemn terrorism and their s The 
nlf — 'the externally controlled instrument ol . e hazardouS re- 
ministers were pleased to be released from 
sponsibilities. 

II d to be on the 

As the situation in Aden worsened, Yemen seen ^ et King Feisal* 
verge of peace. In August 1965, President Nasser ^^ te cease- 
at Jeddah, where they reached agreement for an i ^ ^ and an 
fire, the withdrawal of Egyptian troops by the type of 

interim government to hold a plebiscite to e ^ a peaC e 

constitution for Yemen. This agreement in the Yemeni 

conference of republicans and royalists to 

village of Harad. . outcome of eight 

This sudden move by President Nasser was w when the 

months of political and military failure wM ^ ^ 

*Prince Feisal had ascended the throne of S ™&*£ ^ femUy and the 
autumn, when King Saud was deposed in his » 

religious leaders. 1 43 
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short-lived government of Hamud al-Gayefi was dismissed in 
January 1965 and Hassan al-Amri took office with a brief to crush 
the moderates. Amri formed a tribunal to try dissenting ministers, 
President Sallal broadcast that there would be no conciliation of 
royalists, and Nasser announced that the republic was 'here to 
stay '. The purpose of this hard line was to consolidate the political 
base for an offensive to crush all royalist opposition, to achieve 
which the number of Egyptian troops in Yemen had been raised to 
70,000. It was launched against Harib, the town in the south across 
the border from Beihan, where 3,000 anti-Egyptian tribesmen had 
taken refuge. Harib was quickly captured but, before the month 
was out, the royalists recovered it with the support of these tribes- 
men. The Egyptian command was finding it more and more difficult 
to supply its forces in the north and south because the supply lines 
passed through unfriendly territory. Large numbers of its troops 
were permanently engaged in keeping the routes open; forward units 
were often cut off and had to be supplied by air. This happened in 
Harib, where the direct desert route from Sanaa was impossible and 
the alternative circuitous route took two weeks by convoy. 

After this defeat, Nasser reversed his policy. He regrouped his 
orces on the central plateau where they could more easily take 
care of themselves, and sent for Ahmed Mohammed Noman to 
become Prime Minister. This was as striking a turn-about as the 
*th d f Wi * drawaI > for Noman was now leader of the republican 
ir force' which wanted a negotiated peace. Its members were 
main y the ministers against whom Amri had formed punitive 
1 " s ' and its first leader, Sheikh Mohammed Zubeiri, had been 
*iZ?f' h induded Q- adi A bdel Rahman Iryani, who had re- 
Mgned from the Sallal government the preceding December; both 
ne and Zubeiri had been vice-presidents under Sallal. The group's 
aaquarters were in the village of Barat, a mountain stronghold 

Norn f k CaUed itSelf the Part y of AIlah - 
his noT 11 ? ned his government on April 24, 1965, proclaiming 

Sallal also ^ * t0 peace in aI1 partS of Yemen '' Althou £ h 

a so stated that his government was determined to end the 

r, ne was soon in conflict with Noman, and he appointed a 
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Supreme Council for th a 

government. When it A I "T F ° T ° tS Which became the effective 
^porters on Tulv T \i Ae arreSt of a number of Neman's 

N ». Eighteen leadinri^^ 1 ^ End fleW t0 Cairo 

to protest to 

Jicans, including I rv Wg sheikhs and a number of moderate repub- 
unsuccessful Hassan!' l ° his su PP ort but their a PPeal was 
with a more flexible h f " retUrned as Prime Min ister, this time 
A «gust, the repubr and ' after the FeisaI - Nasser 

agreement in 

dential Council 1 ? factions were brought together in a Presi- 
al -Gay e fi Norn , lch includ ed Noman, Qadi Iryani and Hamud 

The cease fi ^ S followers were released from prison. 
ALAhram ml j S m effect ' and the authoritative Cairo newspaper 
withdrawn at th ^ ^ Ctober 3° tbat Egyptian troops would be 
December xlT rate of I0 > 000 a month for 

seven months beginning 

withdrawal sh T * S ' m ° re tban two montns a ^ ter tbe date wben t ^ ie 
me nt. This ° U baVC been com pleted under the Jeddah agree- 
c °nference ° nC ° f thc main reasons for tne breakdown of the 
tne Jeddah° r ° yaIlsts and republicans called in accordance with 
twenty-fi v agreeme nt. It opened on November 23, 1965 with 
sent one * represent atives of each side. Nasser and Feisal each 
er ected atriT^ 11 ^ 6 and a com P an y of troops to guard the camp, 

The aim V lttIe ViUage of Harad in northern Yemen> 
Which wo conference was t0 elect an interim government 

a constit t" a P lebiscit e, on the results of which it would frame 
insisted f and form a permanent government. But republicans 

be evci the ° utset that the d y nastv of the Imam ' S familj mUSt 
th at th fr ° m a11 Positions in the state. The royalists considered 
notwlr WaS a matter for the Plebiscite, but in any case they were 
count t0 have a Plebiscite while the Egyptian troops were in the 
neifh h sides made appeals to Nasser and Feisal; but, as 

to rTi WaS Willin ^ t0 make an y concessions, the conference ground 
a nalt on the eve of the Muslim fast of Ramadan, December 24. 

m 

The withdrawal of the Egyptians at this point would have altered 
the situation in South Arabia in so far as it would have deprived the 
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insurgent national forces of arms and ammunition, but it would not 
have made a decisive change. The resistance was indigenous enough 
to continue without Egyptian guidance from Taiz as long as 
enough weapons were left behind by Nasser's troops to sustain the 
fight. It was of importance, however, that the military parallels 
between the British and the Egyptian positions were now accen- 
tuated by the similarity of their political difficulties. The British 
could not come to terms with the extreme nationalists of Aden, and 
the Egyptians could not reconcile the moderate republicans to dieir 
policy. Neither could secure the body of support they needed. 

The suspension of the constitution in Aden was a victory for the 
nationalists, who had made government impossible by any other 
means. The High Commissioner was committed to the suppression 
of terrorism and the Chief Minister to condoning it, so Britain was 
compelled to dismiss the government or abdicate. In choosing to 
impose direct rule, the British had, in effect, admitted their open 
confrontation with their extreme opponents, and there could be no 
turning back short of complete victory or complete defeat. 

The opposition demands were unchanged : an end to the State of 
Emergency imposed in 1963, the withdrawal of the British military 
base, and free elections. The prospect of compromise was becoming 
more remote as the months passed and as moderate elements, from 

°f aS ° r fCar ° f re P risals > went over t0 the extremists - The alliance 
0 dullah al-Asnaj with the Labour government was over, and the 
p sP was beginning to rival the nlf in violence. Even the federal 
rulers issued a statement sympathetic to the demands of the Aden 
po iticians, doubtless as a form of insurance against the victory of 
fteir enemies. They were now almost the only allies of the British, 

Wd 1 fUtUrC Cntirely depended ' 
d fi . mi( T-' anuar y I 966, the organisation of rebellion took a more 

e mte form when olos joined forces with the nlf in a new 
organisation called the Front for the Liberation of South Yemen 
the^abL n ^ FLOSY) ' which received the blessing both of 
the e ? UC ^ emen - ft was an uneasy partnership from 

outset and not one that would last, but at the time it reflected 
nardenm S of opinion against the British policy and, in particular, 
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the acceptance of violence as a method by Asnaj's psp. Abdel 
Qawee Mackawee, who had called on the High CommlS ? l °™\l d 
recognise the nlf as a negotiating body, helped to bring sna > y 
Qahtan as-Shaabi together and became secretary-general o ^ 
Its first act was to set up a revolutionary headquarters in ' 
which the nlf was already operating, to direct armed Sb 
inside the Federation. s h ^ian 

The High Commissioner sought to win over the ao ^ 
League, which had opposed the formation ot FLOb than 
exiled leaders permission to return to Aden, bu ^ ^ e gure 
their lives were worth to accept this belated ge ^ Ur f amme( j AH Jifri 
that his nationalism was not called in question, o ^ determined m 
proclaimed that the future of South Arabia should d ^ ^ 
confrontation with Britain'. The federal ministers meetings with its 
the cohesion of the nationalist front by arra ^ m ^ et tw0 re presenta- 
constituent groups in Beirut. They managed lo wefe pro mptly 
tives from flos y to attend the first in April, ^ last meet i n g 

disowned by their party, and by the time the ^ agreement, 

took place in October, even the sal refused formidablej the cost to 
As the opposition became more and more ^ Federat i on aid to 
Britain continued to rise. In i964- 6 5> * ga ig 66 announced a 
the value of £14.2 million, and in JanOT ' ^ ^ mi ihon, 
development loan-which was bound to be b g ^ Ae tribal area 
most of which was intended to im P rove .?° stan dards of Aden. This 
in an effort to bring it a little nearer to tn ^ ^ Federa tion, but 
had been inevitable ever since the forma* goodwU1 for the 

it appeared as though Britain was states had received 

federal scheme. Before 1956, * e Pr °^ or J y £770,000; whereas, 
only £5,3,000 in grants, and in ^ Reived £7- -1^ 
in the same five-year period, Aden had ^ improvement ot 
development, most of which had g°^° noW gave to the Federation 
the port. Whatever contributions^ ^ ^ 
were considered to be too little an 
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1 HE militant resistance movement was fighting under very 
changed circumstances in 1966, for in Britain there had been a 
dramatic change in defence planning that had profound effects on 
South Arabia. On February 22, a new Defence White Paper was 
issued which declared that all British troops would be withdrawn 
from Aden by December 31, 1968, and that there would be no 
defence treaty with the South Arabian Federation after indepen- 
dence. The whole intention of British policy up to that moment 
had been to retain the base almost at any cost. The reversal of this 
policy, as part of the recasting of British defence commitments East 
of Suez, made it certain that there could not be an orderly settlement 
of the problem of South Arabia. 



It was manifestly impossible to withdraw a vital element of the plan 
and hope that the rest of it would hold together. The tribal rulers 
and moderate Adenis had trusted themselves to the Federation in 
the absolute, and justifiable, confidence that they would be protected 
against internal and external enemies for a long time to come. They 
had always assumed that they would continue to have a large part 
of the money accruing to them from the British troops, which 
amounted to £u million a year and was a quarter of Aden's annual 
income. Every British statement had confirmed this belief; indeed, 
the impression given to the Adenis was that the base would be 
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retained whether the A™k 

*> the pri mary ob w7 f ™ " ° F n0t ' and for that reason " 
The British d na ^nalist criticism. 

f <* Power amonrtlir^ ^ Aden in 1968 intensified the struggle 
that they would Zt and tribal rulers ' and made k certai « 

Arabia would not U themselves ' Who would ruIe South 

a hock-out fight wh K termined by ne S° tiation and planning but by 
face of it, the Ad • W ° Uld determine who was strongest. On the 
rulers pleased b ^ Sh ° Uld haVe been dis P Ieased and the federaI 
f ore impose the ^n** ^ army WaS a tribaI affair and COuld there " 
frightened the ^ ° f ^ tribes on tne town: a P ros P ect that nad 
^e. The ruler^ 0 ^ 6 °^ ^ den ^ r0m tbe outset ^ et tne °PP 0S i te was 
because there S sboc ^ ed and the militant nationalists pleased 
the borders irry S a and we ^~ e( l u ipP ed Egyptian arm y across 
come at the fi emen which could, they believed, be relied on to 
stooges' of d/v^ t0 defend nationalists against the 'imperialist 
the milit ant terland - The fears of the rulers and the hopes of 
Jeddah agr S SGemed imr nediately justified when Nasser broke the 
iee P his : r reement wit -h Feisal by announcing that he would also 

th e federaI° PS m Yemen until the end of 19681 ' The Ministers of 
them at th g ° Vernment complain bitterly that Britain is leaving 
reported n ° f E ^P tian aggression and Russian penetration', 

For sb 1 d Holden from Aden in March l967 * 
Private u° P 6pers ' ta xi-d"vers and officials in government and 
Thev h j USmess ' th e British decision was viewed as a calamity. 
Place K T l Wanted ei ther the merger or independence in the first 
would l Ut ad Con soled themselves with the hope that the British 
firm v . around long enough to ensure that the new state got 
now a " S feet T heir fears had risen as terrorism increased, and 
aft! ° resaw n( >thing but trouble and a real danger of chaos 

er the British left. Above all, the Indian traders realised that in 
wo years they wou ld be at the mercy of Arabs who did not want 
tnem m Aden. 

The security position was greatly weakened because there was 
arlv no future in helping the British. For this reason, the federal 
ministers had tried to come to terms with the militants in Beirut, 
*Sunday Times, March 12, 1967. 
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and they now began to make statements more in keeping witl^ 

militant sentiment. The High Commissioner found it impossible % 

fill the twenty-four places allotted to Aden in the Federal Counci} 

because flosy had threatened to murder any Adeni joining it 

When, in spite of this, six men agreed to become members in 

February, one of them immediately withdrew after angry deraon-^ 

strations outside his house.* No member of the public was willing 

to give any help or information to the security officers, whether 

British or Arab, and even the police were unwilling to see or hea^ 

anything that might put them in the position of informing agains^ 

either flosy or nlf members. 

The militants attacked with greater frequency and almost witl\ 

impunity. British troops could do little to prevent them because 

they were debarred from taking preventive action. Even before th<^ 

decision to withdraw the base, terrorism had risen to fearful propor-\ 

tions: one incident in 1963, 36 incidents in 1964, 286 in 1965, am} 

almost double this last figure in 1966. The security authorities 

rounded up fifty-five suspected terrorists in Sheikh Othman and the 

Mansoura suburb of Aden on March 22 after two murders in broad 

ayhght. The assassin in each case was allowed to escape. Six 

people were murdered in the last two weeks of March, one of the 

victims being a woman tourist who had come off a boat to do some 
shopping. 

The federal ministers still hoped that, in the end, they would get 
some promise of support by the British government. In the mean- 
while, however, they announced publicly that they would not ask 
°r a defence treaty but would seek from Britain heavy guns, 

the 1 ^ 6 ^ ° arS ' an a * r *° rCe anc * tram * n £ facilities. They were making 
e est of a bad job because Lord Beswick had already categorically 
^ use their request for a ten-year defence agreement. In May 1966, 
and°*h °u ™ misters came t0 London to present their requirements, 
ex ansi government undertook to give £5 J million for the 

pansion of the federal army and to increase its annual contribution 

the rem °^. t * le " 1 ' A ^del Rahman Basendwah, was murdered on August 19, but 

fir«f tiJ mmS agrecd t0 become ministers. The Federal Council met for the 
nrst ume in over a yea r on August 6, 1966. 
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run! ^ion / 5 Million IOn " British contributions before 

Z >*Ht my ^ £n * a ? d training the army. The cost of 
hi *<Wi! 0 tha t it yZ i n the total income of the federa * 
T: be securitr ear that ' Unless the British P aid for it, 
f 6 situn.. Ces at aI1 after the evacuation of the 

^tive ? V in be&nu Gning ra P idJ y beca «se the nlf broke away 
° tiler M Se nde r QahtT 1966 and formed its own ^en-man 
U n der Moh eCret - In i n aS ~ Shaabi > membership of which was 
, HicK^ed al ^ medla te response to this, flosy formed, 
u Y ,a teJv Were e qu - gaaIi > its own militant wing of nine units, 
Ve ty V °° me intoTh^ by Egy P tian intelligence. As flosy had 
/ WaS ^ tIe c °nta C t terrorist campaign, Asnaj and Mackawee 
i p 0*p) ed the p Q ^ lth 0r control over it. This new organisation 
patr iotj c a ? d * ts tasjf U Organisation of Revolutionary Forces 
ae- ^ l0 ^ en ce b WaS not ordy t0 compete with the nlf in 

ns t Arab T alS ° t0 ensure that » if terror was t0 be used 
f 0t be a t th 1S WeI1 as a ^ ainst the 'collaborators'), flosy 
^Bkni^on of mer ° y 0f its dan ^erous rival. 
Im Peti) ^ °^ Effv ^° RP Was encouraged by Egypt and marked the 
--Was ?. U ? Qahta su PP ort for flosy against the nlf. The 
Cairo * nc *ineci n as ~ Sftaa °i~' a difficult man to handle at any time 
if at Caille to th t0 acce P t Egyptian orders, and the government in 
as-Sk**^ t * , ne COnc ^ us i° n that he would prove an impossible ally 
" AK bl ' at hi 6 Ceased to nave nis more cautious cousin, Feisal 
du ilah al 1 a e ^? w - % comparison, the political sophistication 
Poli C y was ^ made n * m seem easy company. The effect of 
t L Sltioi i of tll( ! event ually to do harm to flosy and to improve the 
°Ugh p e n Lp i n South Arabia, where the people as a whole, 
* n & to b^ arC i d t0 acce Pt Egyptian money and arms, were not 
Asn a j » n j su °servient. 



of 
this 



Will 



prec edei lcei ^ acIc awee were energetically pursuing a claim to 
aVaiIa bl e . j n the Resistance movement by every propaganda means 

ama scus th? I966 ' Mackawee had told a P r ess conference in 
nat flosy would continue the armed struggle in South 
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Arabia 'until complete victory has been achieved with the evacuation 
of the British imperialists from the country'. He declared that the 
Front was resolutely acting to expand the armed battle so that it 
could include the remaining areas in South Arabia, adding that the 
I'ront assumed 'the responsibility of the armed struggle in the 
South, in addition to the Aden front where the commandos are 
waging the noblest and most valiant battles against the forces of the 
British occupation'.* Coming from a man whose militancy was of 
recent date, this was gall to Qahtan as-Shaabi. The nlf was part of 
flos y at that time, but if the group of Mackawee and Asnaj 
succeeded in assuming the leadership of the resistance movement, 
the probability was that it alone would inherit power when the 
British left. Mackawee's statements therefore provoked the with- 
drawal of the nlf from flosy and made inevitable an eventual 
conflict between the two movements. 

The South Arabian League had by this time drifted into a position 
not very much different from that of the rulers, for it had little 
chance of power except through the British. The Jifri brothers had 
not returned to Aden, but the secretary of the SAL, Sheikhan al- 
Habshi, went back there and made some obscure and indirect 
contacts with the High Commission. The League was now receiving 
financial support from Saudi Arabia (which was an additional reason 
for Egypt's hostility to it), and it seemed likely that, if it came to a 
nght for power after the British left, it would be driven to the side 
o the rulers and Saudi Arabia against the militants and their 
Egyptian supporters. 
Less than three weeks after the announcement that the base at 
en was to be abandoned, and in the absence of a defence commit- 
^hV u ^" ta * n ' P ro P°sals for the constitution of the new state were 
two -f' Kn ° Wn as the Hone-Bell proposals from the names of the 
wo civil servants who prepared them, this draft constitution was 

when. 6 at VCry wnen t ^ ie b att k ^ nes were Dem g drawn and 
jy "y* 8 aIreacJ y apparent that the opportunity for a constructive 

Political initiative by Britain had vanished. The Hone-Bell proposals 

were circulated by the federal government to all Arab states, to the 
*Mideast Mirror, February 12, 1966. 
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bin Hussein\l!l r u e dtr *** ? United Nations - SuItan Sal ^ 
Council, announced t-h * ? time chairman of the Supreme 
South Arabia for studv 7? ft W ° Uld be circuIated throughout 
people '. * "y and amendment according to the will of the 

by direct elecdon ltUt T . Pr ° vided for a National Assembly formed 
a^as; a Council of S mdlrect election wher e necessary in tribal 

legislation of the A eS With the " ght t0 review ' but not vet0 > 
Assembly, anc j 6 p SSemb ly; a Prime Minister responsible to the 

proposed that AH reSldent w ^ tn limited constitutional powers. It 
(which, to all ' ^ sllould become the capital of the new state 
ministries wer" 1 * 61 ^ &nd P Ur P oses > it was bound to be, whatever 
Minister f 0r Ad^ 0 aWay in A1_Ittmad )' that there should be a 
third of the r ^ ^ ffairs > and that Adenis should make up one- 
iiumediately °" nci1 of States. The Hone-Bell constitution was 
impose a f a l s C ° ndemned by Mackawee as a new British plot to 
* n d most AcT C ° nstitution on the people of 'the occupied South'; 
it was still w ^lf ° 0nsidered that, despite the concessions to Aden, 

it was an ex^n in favour of the tribaI rulers ' ^ udged ob j ectivel y> 
difficult re*" &nd fair attempt to produce a constitution for a 

hope of a but lt sufFer ed from the major defect that it had no 
tional pl a CC T anCe - As The Economist pointed out, 'any constitu- 

sheikhs-- 11 ], d b y tw ° British ° fficials hired b y the federal 

was bounH them selves regarded as "stooges of the British "— 

ground' f t0 be shot down in flames without eVer ge " mg ° ff the 
Th " 

ground fC A deral minis ters and the British were gradually giving 
Novemk resoluti °n of the United Nations General Assembly in 
UN si, 1965 had Called for elections by universal suffrage under 
prisn mSl0n > the liftin S of the State of Emergency, the release of 
been ^ the a bandonment of the British base. This had not 
n accepted, either by the British, who at that time were still 
! nt °n keeping the base, or by the federal ministers, who 
esi red a British presence of some sort. In certain respects, such as 

*^ deast Mir ror, February 12, 1966. 
Ec °nomist, February 26, 1966. 
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the conditions governing elections, the constitution issued by the 
federal government was a rejection of the resolution. The militant 
opposition, of course, made acceptance of the resolution, particu- 
larly its call for elections by universal suffrage, a primary demand. 
On May 13, 1966, however, the federal government publicly 
accepted the resolution. Both flosv and the federal government 
sent missions to the autumn session of the United Nations, and 
there Lord Caradon confirmed the British acceptance of the resolu- 
tion of November 1965. He then went further, reversing British 
objection to un participation of the state-making process by asking 
for a UN mission to facilitate South Arabia's advance to indepen- 
dence. This was a clear recognition by Britain that its efforts to 
bring the federal government and the opposition into negotiations 
for a settlement had failed. 

The final twist was yet to come. Mackawee had already con- 
demned the federal government's acceptance of the UN resolution as 
'a farce and a mockery'. When the United Nations Trusteeship 
Committee agreed in principle on December 2, 1966, to send a mis- 
sion, he declared flosy's opposition to this and warned of the 
dangers the mission would face if it went to Aden. This, in effect, 
was an admission by Mackawee and his associates of their realisation 
that no fair-minded mission would impose FLOSY as the sole 
representative of the South Arabian people and establish its power 
—which was the Front's aim. 

The errors committed by the British were now being compounded 
by the total intransigence of the militants. If their true objective was 
simply a free and independent state under conditions that would 
ensure fair elections and establish the will of the people, this they 
now had within their power to achieve. The British had undertaken 
to grant independence, had promised to withdraw their base, had 
agreed that the United Nations should supervise elections and had 
asked for a mission to facilitate the interim measures. Even the 
ill-fated Hone-Bell constitution was only a draft which they had 
been asked to amend. Every death and wound of the coming bloody 
year, and the progressive ruin caused to the economy, were un- 
necessary. 
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II 

tfhe fighting on th P f 

instigated by the *» I Wkh Yemen was h y this being 
AiA , •„ and flosy, except for a Yemeni air 



rM on a vilW in R 1 ° SY> except for a Yemeni ai ' 

^mander 0 f ' th U a m JuIy I9<56 ' Colonel * W ' G ' Gra y> 
J%28, and Abd lu 1 Bedouin Le £ ion was murdered on 
#°m Radio Cairo" al " Asna i broadcast his approval of the deed 
In republi can v 

0? the conflict • ? men ' ^ s itu a tion was far from happy because 
enabled th e £ • * n the P oliticaI cam P- The ^-health of Sallal 
£airo while thel?-^ 11 g0Vernment t0 kee P nim out of the wa Y in 
Egyptian polic n,me ^ mister ' Hassan al-Amri sought to reconcile 
tftat > while e 10 ^ W ^ t * lat ° f tlle <tmrd force ' Naders °y arguing 
^yalists was a ? Uatl ? n °^ Egyptian troops and agreement with the 
position. P • e a * m ' lt cou * d on ^ *> e ac hieved fr° m a strong 
^^viously ^ € f ldent > Sallal returned to Sanaa in August 1966, 
onc e he Ca • * b " ef t0 tr ^ his st rong-arm P oIic y a £ ain ' Almost at 

^eoutloolTTi! 110 COnflict with Amri > who was not a man of dove ~ 
tanks gu ard ' f . P os ition of Sallal was by no means secure. Egyptian 
the city his bouse, Ae airport and all important buildings in 

tor y to r 0 Um ° Ur S0 °n grew that Amri was under house-arrest prepara- 
had turr,^ removed to Cairo on the grounds, it was said, that he 
fo rce ' t against the Egyptians and was plotting with the 'third 
What Pr ° teSt t0 the United Nations against the 'occupation'. 
ob Scnr may . have been a premature rumour became a hard fact. In most 
suDDn ! Clrcums tances, Amri was arrested with about forty of his 
MobT ' inc mding Q_ ad i Abdel Rahman al-Iryam, Ahmed 
foun^ m ? ed Noman and nine members of his cabinet, all of whom 
fore ' emseIv es in detention in Cairo. Accordmg to the 'third 

at th people ' the y were on way £0 New York but were seized 

ft e airport and put on a plane for Cairo. 

«jMal formed a new government in September 1966 with himself 
Ahil mC Minister as well as President, and brought in General 
. bd ullah Guzeilan as deputy prime minister and deputy commander- 
In -chief, thereby making him second to himself both in civil and 
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military affairs. No one of importance in the republican revolution 
was now with Sallal; if they were not in Cairo they were touring thw 
Arab world to protest to its governments against the continuing 
Egyptian occupation. It was a Yemeni version of direct rule ii^ 
Aden, for Nasser could only hold his position in Yemen by imposing 
his authority; but there was a vital difference in that the Yemen,} 
opposition had no promise of better times to come. 

One of the first acts of the new Sallal government was to form ^ 
Committee of Inquiry to investigate the activities of people 'working 
against the interests of the state'. In October 1966, seven opponent^ 
of the regime were tried, found guilty and executed all in one day 
There were so many arrests that schools, government offices any 
army barracks were converted into prisons. Mohammed Ahmey 
Noman, son of Ahmed Mohammed, the former Prime Ministe r 
detained in Cairo, described these acts as 'the liquidation of th e 
pillars of the revolution', and the International Commission Qf 
Jurists in Geneva cabled Sallal that, in view of the speed of th e 
arrests, trials and executions, they deemed it impossible that justic e 
could have been done. Undeterred, Sallal continued the purges. Oh 
December 3, five men were shot in front of a crowd of 4,oo 0 
only fifteen minutes after the verdict, and their bodies were hung 
°n the gates of the city. Two others suffered the same fate oh 
December 5. 

The civil war had taken a similarly unpleasant turn following th e 
failure to reconvene the abortive Harad conference and of ah 
attempt at arbitration by the Sultan of Kuwait. President Nasse r 
announced in March 1966 his new policy of 'the long breath'. H e 
would, he said, abandon positions of no importance and stay ih 
Yemen for twenty years if necessary to ensure that the republicah 
army could safeguard the revolution. There was still, in theory, a 
cease-fire in operation, but there were frequent reports of infringe- 
ments. The consolidation of the Egyptian army on the plateau 
enabled the royalists virtually to take over two-thirds of the country 
in circumstances that led to the defection of pro-republican tribes 
to them. The Egyptian command, no longer hazarding ground 
troops where it was not absolutely necessary, and finding that 
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fc 6 **> °f an the f0rmi,ti0n of an inttrim !?°vern- 

republicans; 

a A <C Witb the fi r "° yaIists su PP Iied with ar ™ a " d ^oney. 
7? WUho ^t offe be ° aUSe of their decision t0 withdraw 
ip %fK W ° Uld not a defence ^reement, firmly believing 
^ ri{ * of ^ Yemen now that he saw the chance 

* Ksi ? ashi «g wifK a D PardeS t0 power in South A » Wa without 
? if d e nc 0u ish troo P s ' FeisaI was also convinced 

l ' °H tK doi Hff ,v raged Nasser t0 break the Jeddah agreement 
? e s e Cllr - e ^ed si r Utm ° St t0 establish a position, or at least 
Pain's Ity of hi s o t0raI ° f the Arabian Peninsula. In his view, 
ltS Sa fetv ^^^age ^ StatC WaS S reat ty weakened as a result of 
V. 5 ment of South Arabia and failure to guarantee 



It! 



As Sein ^ ot Until Op 
send ^ c °nfi mber 13, 1966 that the United Nations General 
d eil c a ^^e-m rmed tne Trusteeship Committee's decision to 
for > e ' and anotK 11 mission t0 'facilitate' South Arabian indepen- 
b ee % thi s t montn went by before U Thant found a chairman 
g.. 53 1 in c i,j Inie ' * be sands were running out very fast. There had 

th 1 ^ tr °OD 6lltS * n 1966 and tne deatb rate was risin 8" steadily- 
^ s trugg|^ c °uld at best slow down the rate of blood-letting as 

< e t»dly Qr *° kee P something like order in a sea of uncooperative, 

^ring t u Wnri ght murderous people. 

Pr °Porti 0ns . past month, this lawlessness has reached appalling 

*itepo rts Wltb tne whole life of our port brought to a standstill 

!? en Ca me fr tlle use of Poison gas first appeared in the Daily Telegraph and 
ir avell er} ro1 * other sources. Wilfred Thesiger, the well-known Arabian 

^ ai «edi n d ? d itS USe in presS interviews and then in The Times, but it 
kfte Red Q r ° U for Iack of scientific evidence until the summer of 1966 when 
Ss at last confirmed it. 
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and with unequalled scenes of brutality ', wrote Hussein Ali Bayoomi 
in a letter to The Times in March 1967, referring to the violence of 
the national struggle. He went on : 

I wonder, Sir, whether your readers can imagine what it is like to 
live under these terrible conditions. Do they really think that we 
Adenis, who are a trading nation proud of our port and our 
commerce, would wilfully plunge our state into bloodshed and 
destruction ? Can they imagine an existence where no man dares 
to speak out against this Egyptian threat to our freedom for fear 
of almost certain death at the hands of an assassin ? Can they 
imagine whole families ordered out into the streets by paid 
Yemeni terrorists to take part in demonstrations which they loathe 
and deplore?* 

This picture of the situation was not exaggerated and it was also 
true that Yemenis and tribesmen from the former Protectorate 
states were mainly responsible for the outrages. Many Adenis 
deplored the violence and the parties provoking it, holding Egypt 
responsible for a great deal of it. The fact remained that they were 
afraid to oppose it; and as time passed, and the British troops could 
neither protect them nor stop the violence, they too began to blame 
the troops and to wish they would be gone. They had reached the 
rock-bottom position where they were willing to accept anything 
that brought peace to Aden. 

Duncan Sandys, the former Colonial Secretary, who had done so 
much towards the manufacture of the Federation and the Aden 
merger, wrote to The Times on March 3 that 'the responsibility for 
aw and order should be transferred as soon as practicable to the 
federal government'. This view rested on the assumption that the 
government was composed of fine, brave fellows who were willing 
to fight for themselves, but, if they had ever been so, they were no 
onger 111 the mood for courage after they learnt that the British 
troops were going to leave them. The strong-willed Sharif of 

U ^am""™' Mar ° h I96? - Ba y° omi wrote as secretary-general of the 
united National Party of Aden, the party of his late brother Hassan, but he was 
also one of the Adeni ministers in the federal government. 
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ie s , au ^ov f lengthen" , Cngaged himseJf in the 



T? f * Z S a s maJI l n J b0rder ' The government was a leader- 
Tlle one , Uld " US admin «tration keeping things 



going 



u Uth Aral ° Pe teft f 

situation seemed to be the 
J*« o Ver 7&of Ma ; w,th «s British commander and officers. At 
?? e,lcii % i! eCUri ^ on P 19 % lt Was a £ re ed that one battalion would 
1 e Xp ^ ts ^troU.! 0118 in Cra ter, doubtless with a view to 

d °y \h ' nt > in f Parts of Aden as the British withdrew, 

•tebujj^ flIS tim e act , failed; but most British people in Aden 

dr %aj of e ? ri V thr f0Und t0 the view that k was essential to 
ho ^Ve r Bri tish tr gh the Arabian force well before the with- 

Stii, the f ^ ad s erio S " The British dvil and militar Y authorities, 
w °Ulci ar > ge ner US mi % iv ing about the federal army. There was 
P ° Ss ibiI- e CrUe ^ »nd ated ^ ^ Adenis themselves, that its tribesmen 
offi f hat th Venge ^ u ^ towards townsmen. There was also the 



Secu ritv ^ore d Pr ° paganda of the militants might have affected 
We re r isJc th a Cep y f ^ an was apparent, making them more of a 

s Plit ^Pporf 1 a ^ e ^ P ' N ° r COuW anvone be certain ths 
Th arftl y r ^ ° f FLOS Y and the NLF among them whc 
gov p apart wn en put in charge of civilian security. 

«/<io cf-ill r^nninc ifc faith r>n th/» 



office^ the 

^ X„ de 

' n °t su^ n a 
the a ^er S 

dee ei ' n ? lent and 0nimiSSion was sti11 pinninff its faith on the federal 
bard Cn * n £ Pes ' ^ army lack °^ an y w ^ ere else to turn, but with 
-p, ' ^ven b r Sln ^ sm ' Of the Adeni ministers, two were still working 

P f v Wer e a ,f Vln £ as though an eifective government still existed. 

of Uidanc e and t Ul Rahman Girgerah, the Minister of National 
C ivil ^\ vi . Inf °rniation, and Hussein Ali Bayoomi, the Minister 

4°>Ooo y ern atl ? n ' bayoomi had courageously threatened to deport 
e brn ar y. enis if they supported a strike called by flosy in 

! ent en Ce of^° SY repIied over Radio Cairo that it had passed 

°r the Un' h ° n him ' and the Strike took p]ace * Ba yoomi left 
n ited Nations to present the federal case. 
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The government in London was approaching the conclusion that 
its South Arabian policy was at a dead-end. The hope that the 
United Nations mission might get it off the hook was fading fast as 
conflicts within the camp of the militants made any chance of a 
consensus of national opinion more remote every day. 
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"A- T THE END f p 

fe deral F 0reign w. . ebrua ry 1967, Sheikh Mohammed Farid, the 

the Supreme Coi/ 1 "?** ° ne of the best of the tribaI Ieaders in 
t0 w arn the Briti h accom P anied by Girgerah, went to London 
date for independ g ° Vernment that il was impossible to discuss a 
of protection fo r Un * ess tbere were some cast_1 ' ron guarantees 

f or a reversal ofR*^ State " Tbey were alIowed t0 air this demand 
nothing. British policy for a fortnight, but were promised 

They were <h 

U P their mind °? ss ^> however, in compelling the British to make 
federal basket S ^ et } ler they were going to put all their eggs in the 
°u March 1 n ^ WaS t0 ° < ^ cu ^ t a decision to make in London, 
0ffice , Was d ? ge Thomson, Minister of State at the Foreign 
grant 'ind e eSpatched to Aden to sound out reactions to a plan to 
Promised t ? endence to South Arabia in November. Although he 
the new st * e British government would provide air cover for 
°ther milit 316 ***** inde P endence > he did not £ ive assu rance of any 
ment. Th ai ?L SUp P or t> and his proposal shocked the federal govern- 
that ther 6 h Comm issioner, Sir Richard Turnbull, told him 
violently** CVery P° ssibmt y that the federal army would use 
Britain / epressive measures when the British left, and therefore 
ment tQ ^° UId not remain in the picture once the federal govern- 
On h' ° Ver " 

Press th S * CtUrn from Aden two days later Thomson informed the 
j nd at n wa s Britain's duty and right to decide the best date for 
Pe ence. Nevertheless, George Brown, the Foreign Secretary, 
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did not announce November as the date of independence— as was 
expected— when he addressed the House of Commons on March 20. 
It was clear that he still hoped that the belated United Nations Mis- 
sion would be able to broaden the base of discussions and help to 
produce a peaceful advance to independence. To that end, the 
British were willing to allow all the militants in exile to return to 
Aden for discussions with the mission. The Foreign Secretary told 
the House that, in correspondence with President Nasser, he had 
pointed out that terrorism in Aden was wrong and senseless, but 
had received no assurance that Nasser would do anything to stop it. 



The un mission had by this time been chosen. It consisted of 
. Manuel Perez-Guerrero, head of the Venezuelan delegation, an 
intellectual and linguist who knew Arabic and was acquainted with 
Nasser, Abdel Sattar Shelizi, former deputy prime minister of 
Afghanistan, and Moussa Leo Keita of Mali, who was described by 
tie Observer as 'a gentle, studious man' but was anti-British and 
strongly left-wing. The choice of Keita was disliked by the federal 
ministers, who could see him supporting the Aden militants all the 
th mission was set to its task in terms which contradicted 

mselves, for, although the Assembly was unanimous that the 
dene ^ S ^° U ^ not £° to Aden with preconditions for indepen- 
mittee ^ Same tme ic endorsed recommendations of the Corn- 
federal ° n CoIoma ^ sm which were totally anti-British and anti- 
The 

the m' ^ r ° Spec . ts f° r success were practically extinguished before 
governme° n ^ lve ^ in Cairo on its way to Aden, for the Egyptian 
necessary^ A^ ° 0ncluded Steady that no plebiscite was now 
South AraW ^ FLOSY was acknowledged by the people of 
refused to " t0 ^ S ° ie re P resent ative. The leaders of flosy 
do so if it mCet mission (although there was a hint they might 
Nlf demanded^ ^ ^ headc l uar,:ers in Taiz in Yem en), and the 
the lifting of X n °l Conditions which totally prejudged the issue: 
e the State of Emergency, the release of political 
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• • 4-v.ot it would refuse to 
goners and an undertaking by the mission that it w { 

,eet anyone concerned with the federal ^™^J om to 

5tf ike in Aden was called by flosy, which also gave 

increase terrorism during the mission's visit. in ^ 

On arrival in Aden on April 2, 1967, * he f m £ S1 members had a 

Seaview Hotel, which was heavily guarded, on ^ 

formal meeting with the High Commissioner an ^ &e federal 
following morning at which they refuse<i . t0 me e et j n g (which was to 
government except through him. After t ^. fl f c omr nissioner), the 
be their only formal consultation with the Hig 1 ^ fof tw0 dayS) 
members of the mission vanished into their 
during which they were not seen at all. ^ strike was in full 

The circumstances were 

adverse. The g? n ^\ on the first day 
swing and there were no less than seventy inC ms; this had the 
of the visit. Then Aden had one of its rare ra ^ ^ tQ a ha i t , 
advantage of stopping violence but it broug n cleanin g out 

cut the telephone system, and kept British troop ^ ^ to Mansoura 
the town. The mission then emerged on Ap" > w be abuS ed by 
prison where the political detainees were n» » ^ the instructions 
rival factions of nlf and flosy P^ onerS ^ se ' n tatives. During the 
of their leaders, would not talk to the UN rep weaponS kept up a 
visit to the prison noisy bazookas and auton^ ^ ^ ove r tn 
staged battle-din outside, and the mission 
top of it by helicopter to regain its hotel nresenta tives had as ff 

P At their meeting' on April 3, the 
High Commissioner to arrange Jor to* persuad ed the 
to the people of South Axab* * ^ a s the go 
ministers, whom the mission would no ^ when th tex ^ ^ 
but whose station it was, to agree ^ on Apn , n 

broadcast was seen by Hussein AU . 3 d that tn 
covered it was anti-federal and specific^ ^ min ^ e rs hasti^ 

would not recognise the S^^oadcast. At 

consulted together and banned tne n0U nced tne 

of the mission blamed the **f ^ when 

departure; and although by ^* alill g them to stay, Y 

received a telegram from tf ^ nan ^3 
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on their way. It was the end of the expedition. They remained in 
Geneva for a while, but their cogitations brought no positive action 
and they returned to New York. Although neither the Egyptians 
nor the militant movements had talked to them, and had positively 
hindered their work by the strike and violence, the UN representa- 
tives still accused Britain of sabotaging their work. 

The mission's visit to Aden made a bad situation worse. On 
February 28, a bomb planted by the house servant exploded during 
a British dinner party at a flat in Maala, killing two women and 
wounding others. Sir Richard Turnbull advised soldiers not to 
bring their children out for the Easter holidays; but the army, 
reckoning that they could look after them, let them come, despite 
flosy statements that, though they would not attack women and 
children, they could not help it if they got in the way of grenades. 
Crater was becoming less and less safe as days went by.* 

The three-sided Arab war, between porf and the nlf and 
between them both and the supporters of the federal government, 
continued bitterly. In February 1967, three of Mackawee's four 
sons were killed by a time-bomb placed on the window-sill of his 
house. This may have been intended only as a warning to Mackawee, 
who was in Yemen, and the deaths accidental, but in mid-April a 
time-bomb was found just after take-off by the pilot of a plane in 
which he was flying to Yemen. Between March 16 and April 14, 
there was a murder a day as trade unionists of the rival movements 
Pursued their vendetta. Salem al-Amoudi, the father-in-law of 
Mohammed Salem Basendwah of flosy, was shot five times in 
Sheikh Othman and died in hospital. Abdel Rahim Kasim, a member 
°f the Aden government from 1963 to 1965 and a supporter of 
Mackawee, was murdered as he stepped inside his car after visiting 
the dying Amoudi. As this war went on, it appeared that the nlf 

and 1 k ay rf d kst time at the Besse Guest HoUSC in Crater in May I96 7' 

the h 63 ^ tllCn ° ne somet " nes ate t0 tne soun d °f small-arms fire outside 
gated° USe ex P erie nced Reuter correspondent, Ibrahim Noori, circumnavi- 
a gun battle at the main crossroads to get me to an appointment at the 
g ommission. Some businessmen continued to use Crater afterwards, but it 
was Hazardous until the British troops finally took charge of the town. 
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W3S having the best of v , ^ ^ A & air 

J* the extent f .° a " d the British now realised for the first 

f re held by isjlp a Jthfe ^ dearIy reVea,in S which "«"» 
f^bed because I H Yet FL0SY > which was not 

Proscribed because I * P ° htlCal ^ < whereas the nlf was 
continued to id entifv , WaS cons idered to be 'a gang of thugs'), 

USU3 % in the form ll *** m Aden h ? re S ularl v hoIdin S P^des, 
01 P r °cessions at the funerals of its fallen. 

II 

The abortive UM • . 

Hl £h Commissio mssion Ieft a great deal of ill ' win between the 
The ministers ° n aUd tbe k der£d government when it departed. 
f° r the break j Were ann °yed because the Commission blamed them 
Its attempt to ° Ver the broadcast > and more than annoyed by 
^ards. Trd s ^ to P them publishing their version of events after- 
^t that one * n London, wliere the government already 

Va nished w't-h TCk0tt cbance of finding a peaceful settlement had 

Although c-* 6 failure of the mission - 
fed eral mi " f Richard Turnbull had uneasy relations with the 

a °le, if t j i nisters , it remained his view that the only solution avail- 
was for g ^ V N Cou ld not bring all the various elements together, 
secure TV*" 1 10 DoIste r the federal government and see that it was 
°PPositio W£lS the P° licv bein S advocated by the Conservat ive 
Harold W-, Wlth Con siderable strength, but it did not appeal to 
gover nrn n ' s cabin et, whose members believed that so narrow a 

were ri ? W ° uld not brin S P eace to South Arabia - In this they 
impossJKi but Sir Richa rd was also right in his belief that it was 
In tV t0 brin S the nlf and flosy into any sort of collaboration, 
emis < l Ua ndary, George Brown decided to despatch another 
With** 17, this time Lord Shackleton, Minister without Portfolio, 

Sh w open brief t0 see what new ideas couId come forward - Lord 

Fall n t00k with him an experienced and able Arabist, Samuel 
ar . > w ho was called in haste from Malaysia for the job. They 

loT Cd ^ Aden on A P ril 12 and immediately began t0 take a fres h 
0Jc a t the situation by talking to everyone they could contact, 
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from friendly moderates and federal ministers to any less open 
contacts that Falle could make. They threw their nets wider, seeking 
conversations — secret if necessary — with the rival militants. At one 
stage it seemed that they might meet Abdullah al-Asnaj in Geneva, 
but Asnaj backed down at the last minute. 

Lord Shackleton came to one very clear conclusion: that dis- 
tinguished as Sir Richard Turnbull had been throughout his career, 
he was not the best man for this particular job. The full recom- 
mendations were not published but it seems clear that they urged 
that a last, final, sustained and radical effort should be made under 
a new man to bring all the elements, including the militants, into 
discussions about independence and the road to it. Lord Shackle- 
ton recommended that Sir Humphrey Trevelyan, who had lately 
retired from the Foreign Office on completion of his assignment as 
ambassador to the USSR, should come back into harness for this 
most difficult task. Sir Humphrey was persuaded to do so and he 
arrived in Aden in the early hours of May 21. That morning he 
called the press to the High Commission to receive a statement: 
The creation of a new independent country is a task which must 
surely have universal approval. I have great sympathy for the 
people of South Arabia and am very glad to have the opportunity 
to help them to independence. Under the guidance of the Foreign 
Secretary I am here to take up the task of my distinguished 
predecessor, Sir Richard Turnbull, for whom I have great 
respect and who did much to help this country forward, in the 
face of many difficulties; since, as the Foreign Secretary said in 
the House of Commons on 11 May, he considers that the problem 
has moved into a new phase in which the kind of experience I 
have had will be of help. In the same statement the Foreign 
Secretary made it clear that our purpose is to withdraw our 
military forces, as we have undertaken to do, and to bring into 
being an independent state with a stable and secure government. 

My first task will be to study the situation on the spot. The 
problems of South Arabia are complicated but our approach to 
them is simple. In our consideration of these problems, we start 
from a position of support for the Federal Government which is 
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work in €108^0^^ ^ Arabia and with which we shall 
the South Arabian w5 ready done much t0 buiId «P 

v** that they and ! v n^f With the Federal Government's 
should be united i„ a derS n0t re P resen ted in their ranks 

talk to representati , COmmon task - 1 am for mv part ready to 
t0 ^k with me u** ^ S ° Uth Arabian P art y who are ready 
Nations help i Wl * V1CW t0 that end; and we look for United 
United Nation" arrang . mg discu ssions between the parties. The 
general frame S r ? S ° lution ' whicn we have accepted, provides the 
* s a central ^ for the future. What we should like to achieve 
the whole of a <J etaker government, broad-based and representing 
such a gove * Arabia ' The United Nations have called for 
of goodwili rnment> Wnicb tbe Federai Government and all others 
into being- ^ 0ldd ** ke t0 see formed and which can only come 
f°r the co a £ reemei *t of all parties concerned. I hope 

£0 achiev ~°P. eration °f all political groups in constructive efforts 
u «der m ° Cnd and so b " ng Soutb Arabia t0 inde P endence 
successf T • favourabIe conditions. But, whether we are completely 

Arabia -i? ^ or not » our task is £o ensure that South 

possibl C ° me t0 inde P endence under the best condit ions 
the eco 6 WiU be abIe t0 defend that inde P endence and devel °P 

It k n °i my f ° r the benent of ^ P e0 P le ' 
intnl* i? Carl y necessary that that violence should stop. It is 
"tolerable that- „11 „«■ ' „c u^u ^nmmts and the United 



Natio that aIi efforts of both £ overnments and the United 
seen t0 make Progress towards independence and ensure the 
" r % of hf e and property should be threatened by a handful 
People acting i n a way which is totally opposed to the true 
I ; erests of South Arabia. I should like to make it quite clear that 
nte nd to maintain law and order. For this purpose security 
easures are necessary and can be combined with political 
^casures at the right time, if there are indications that they will 
ay e favourable effect. We shall therefore continue to combat 
violence while at the same time trying to make all political 
Naders understand that it is against their interests and the in- 
vests of the country and that the right way of resolving political 
dl fferences is by calm political discussion. 
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This was the policy pursued by Britain to the end. In effect, it said 
that the federal government was all the British had at the moment 
and they would support it accordingly unless and until they could 
broaden it by securing the support of other political groups; and, in 
the meanwhile, everything would be done to keep the peace inside the 
country. The onus rested with the nlf and flosy; if they did not 
want the existing federal government, they should come along and 
help to change it by agreement. The call to them was clear and 
unambiguous. Sir Humphrey summoned a meeting of his security 
chiefs the moment the press had left his room at the residence. 

Military action showed greater firmness, but it could do little to 
stop the violence which lurked in every back street of Aden's 
labyrinthine Arab quarters and invaded the main streets whenever 
possible. The six-day Arab-Israeli war in early June 1967 and the 
devastating defeat of the Arabs did not improve the situation 
because of the false accusation that Britain had supported Israel, but 
the situation was already so bad that it was not notably changed by 
it. Sir Humphrey, nevertheless, continued in communication with 
Lord Shackleton to prepare detailed plans for the implementation 
of the policy that a reluctant British government would need to 
accept if there was to be any chance of success. 

This detailed plan was presented to the House of Commons by 
the Foreign Secretary, George Brown, on June 20 and went some 
way to meet the federal government's demands for more security. 
It provided for about £10 million more in money, self-loading 
rifles, armoured cars and field artillery for the army and a military 
mission after independence to help with advice and training. 
Provision was made for supplying and financing the operation of 
eight Hunter aircraft in addition to the Jet Provost ground-attack 
aircraft which had already been promised. As it was considered that 
the internal security problem might be aggravated after indepen- 
dence by intervention from outside (which clearly implied by 
Egyptian intervention through Yemen), Britain undertook to 
station a naval force in South Arabian waters for six months after 
independence, from which aircraft could strike against any aggressor. 
V-bombers would also be stationed at Masirah Island, off the Arabian 
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coast, for the first ' ^ ^ ^ ** 

The Fore^rSecrTtT* 8 ' ™ d lon S er if k were deemed necessary, 
fecommendation of Sir 5? , had reluctantI y approved the 
V jury should be ^P^ and Lo ^ Shackleton that trial 

had been convinced tl if M bng 38 Brkain WaS Sti11 there; he 
because witnesses w • . faiIure t0 S et convictions of terrorists 
Sa % On the oth T mtlmidated was a serious obstacle to public 
tte proscription 7 he acce P ted their recommendation that 
inhibit terrorism h NLF sh ° uld be lifted because k did not 
that independ Ut W&S a ^ ar t0 use ^ u ^ negotiations. He announced 
1968, after the ft** W0u * d De granted to South Arabia on January 9, 
their withdrawal** 11 ^ 11 ^ St ' a " d t * iat ® Tlt * s * 1 troo P s wouId complete 
respect of Aden * , anwn ^ e > tne British Government accepted in 
the Hone-Bell State .^' e ' tne Colony, which was still its responsibility) 
Arabian g 0v C ° nstitution as amended and circulated by the South 
formation ? rnment > in which there was now provision for the 
mediately th" * m ° re oroadl y based caretaker government im- 
f or the whol 1S ^ p0ssible - Britain would accept this constitution 
ments J* C ° f South ^abia immediately if transitional arrange- 
Thed ade * 

nlf to co° r Wide °P en - lt onl y remained for flosy and the 
ment ace" 16 f ° rward > help to construct the broadly based govern- 
proposals f the finan cial assistance offered, and reject British 
0r external defence if they did not want it. 

HI 

^cha!* ^ * at the Foreign Secretary was offering the Federation 
the fiJ* *? reach independence in an orderly way, the first crack in 
to do u fr ° nt oc curred. The army mutinied. This had nothing 
were J11 the P° litic al situation but revealed how tribal passions 

st »l powerful underneath the veneer of discipline, 
beca Colonel s believed that they had been unfairly treated 
etause of tribal 

preference in promotions and sent a petition to the 
e r*al Minister of Defence, who suspended them on June 16. This 
l cl angered their own tribesmen in the ranks. They seized arms 
r °m the armoury and with machine guns mowed down eight men 
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of the British Royal Corps of Transport as they were driving away 
from routine practice at a range opposite Champion Lines where 
the mutiny started. At the request of the federal government, who 
saw the mutiny spreading without restraint, British troops moved 
in to halt it. This they did at a cost to themselves of seventeen dead 
and twenty-two wounded. 

News of this clash, interpreted by rumour as a revolt of the federal 
army against the British, spread to Crater, where police recruits 
stampeded to seize weapons. The armed police then took to their 
arms and in a series of encounters several British troops were killed 
there also. The belief that the army was in revolt against the British 
had brought to the surface the militant allegiances of the internal 
security force, and the British troops evacuated Crater while the 
High Commission and the British military commanders measured 
the meaning of it all. 

^ The suspicion in the minds of the British authorities that the 
federal ministers would prove broken reeds in the end stood con- 
firmed by their complete collapse in the face of the emergency. 
Although the mutiny had not been caused by the political move- 
ments, it had provoked flosy and nlf adherents, to whom it was 
immediately apparent that there was nothing to fear from the 
federal government. Crater had demonstrated that there was no 
internal security force worth speaking of. 

F °r a fortnight, Crater was in the hands of the nationalists. Then 
the Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders moved in swiftly, and they 
fiercely restored order. Their methods resulted in a petition from 
7oo Adeni Arabs who accused them of brutality. To this John 
Wilton, the Deputy High Commissioner, replied by pointing to the 
murder and kidnapping of innocent and guilty alike during the 
Arab control of the district, which could only be stopped by firm 
action. The soldiers' riposte to any attack on them was so sharp and 
vigorous that the militants' losses were much greater than their own. 

Scots we re feared in Crater, but they maintained a brooding 
peace until they finally withdrew in November 1967. 

1 he events of June 20 convinced the High Commissioner that the 
tederal government must be changed. He put pressure on the 
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a broadly baled , * T** * HuSSein M Ba y° omi ^ * 
Magnate, and to u f 6taker ^eminent with himself as premier- 
es formed Bavna U • 6 t0 Step down once the government 
**ing seven JaTV^^ ^ conside ^ble difficulty, in 
hereupon left f m agrCC t0 ' }0 ' m a ministr V- Sir Humphrey 

Persuade the um • Y ° rk ° n the next stage of his P Ian: t0 
In *e Hiffh p 1SS10n t0 resume its S ood offices » n South Arabia, 
relieved Bayoo • mmissioner ' s absence, the Supreme Council 
his position °^ ^ S task °^ ^ orm ^ n g an interim government and 
l^eNLFand^ premier ~ desi S nate - ft nad always been a long-shot. 
a Bayoomi F L 0 s Y nad both threatened death to anyone who joined 
& e best man°f ernment ' ^ f ^ um P nrev ^ CDew tnat Bayoomi was not 
°f bigh cal'b ° r ^ e ^ and t ^ iat P ros P ectrve ministers were not 
government ^ ^ ^ e ** ad ^oped t0 cnan £ e the image of the federal 
secure th ^ S ° ease tne way *° r a United Nations' mission to 
minister * f oIlaoora tion of flosy and the nlf. The federal 
on his r ti re,ection of Bayoomi completed his disillusionment, and 

to futur ' fr0m New York he warned them bluntIy that thCy had 

Sir Hi 6 m , Soutn Arabia on their own. 
th at M T lphre y's journey to New York had the additional advantage 
UN m - ac kawee was already there and in surreptitious touch with the 
NLF a S1 ° n ' There was further encouragement on July 25, when the 
the m nn ° Unced that it would discuss South Arabia with members of 

cussin 1SS1 ° n at anv P lace the y chose - In three dayS ° f d0Se dis ~ 
fina ,,, Wlth Perez-Guerrero, SheliziandM. L. Keita, Sir Humphrey 

to P , Spelled the belief that Britain would sabotage all efforts 
reach a settlement. He not only made the position clearer to the 
„• tee ^embers of the mission, but also convinced them that he 
coHu 7 Wanted th eir help in bringing the NLF and FLOSY into 
set ratl °n. The three men undertook to renew their mission and 
e r T °5 for Geneva to hear evidence. 

'his was the last positive initiative to give even faint hope of a 
broadly based government. The High Commissioner had pulled all 
f e st0 PS and had hardly got a squeak out of any of them. The 
federal ministers had let him down. The nlf leaders withdrew their 
a greement to see the mission once they saw that flosy was getting 
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nothing out of it. Six federal ministers, with whom the mission had 
refused to talk in the spring, met it in dreary conversation in Geneva 
while their states collapsed behind them in South Arabia. The 
mission went to Beirut to see the South Arabian League and to Cairo 
to talk to flos y; even then the nlf would have no part in the 
discussions. By that time, in any case, it was too late. 



IV 

British troops withdrew from the tribal hinterland in June. As 
they had no obligation to intervene outside Aden, they would 
return only if the federal government requested them to do so and 
the High Commissioner thought it justified. An attempt was made 
by flosy to take over by attacking from Yemen, but it failed to 
make headway against the federal army and the NLF. The nlf, 
indeed, was clearly well-established in all the main towns and was 
meeting little if any opposition from the army. By the end of 
August, its red, white, and black flag was flying over the village of 
Dar Saad, only ten miles from Aden across the Lahej border, and 
its supporters were in control of twelve of the states, including 
Lahej, Lower Yafa and Fadhli, the three most prosperous sul- 
tanates, and the Alawi, Aqrabi, Dhala, Lower Aulaqi, Upper 
Aulaqi and Wahidi territories. 

The Federation was rapidly collapsing. On August 26, Sheikh AH 
Musaid al-Bubakri, acting chairman of the Supreme Council and 
one of the only three ministers in Al-Ittihad, asked the army to 
take over power in the state. The High Command refused, for the 
very good reason that its forces were now tolerating or actively 
supporting the nlf, and Sheikh Ali resigned from the government. 
As though to underline the total disintegration, the tough old 
Sharif of Beihan departed of his own accord across the desert from 
his northern frontier state towards Riyadh, the Saudi capital. The 
nlf claimed the state two weeks later. At the beginning of Sep- 
tember, the federal army asked Sir Humphrey Trevelyan to 
negotiate with the nlf and flosy. In fact, there was nothing left 
to do, for the tribal rulers had succumbed without a fight. He flew 
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later returned S f ept A e ? ber 3 t0 insult his government, and two days 
king defunct h l ° announce the federal government 

*t was the t0 ne S otiate with the nationalist forces, 

fair or f fr* 1 ^ °^ an a ^ a * r > °f which nothing remained except a 
choice If" wel ** Even this lay outside the power of British 

Play itself n ° ° n - G ° ame t0 the wake > Britain couId do no more tnan 

There ° Ut Wlt ^ & W ** d l am ent and slam the door on the corpse, 
tectorates^h h ° We y er ' a postscript to it all. The Eastern Pro- 
bershin f u Kathiri and Mahra sultanates whose mem- 

had J ^deration had seemed vital to Sir Charles Johnston- 



of Iiin^ qUite been *" OI B otten - In his statement to the Commons 
would c 20 ' Geor S e Br °wn admitted that it was 'unlikely that they 
for thinJ/ 11 ™ themselv es before independence'. (The only ground 
new • that thev mi £ nt ever )' oin rested °" the faCt that the 
tinker^ neteen - year -° ld Sultan of 0-^ Ghalib Wn Awadh ' had 
reminT7 lth the idea the previous March.) The Foreign Secretary 
foranH House that the Hadraumi Bedouin Legion was paid 

from I ° 0l ; trolIed by the British, and that when the British withdrew 
the Arabia there would be nothing to prevent disorder in 

c nree states. The British government would therefore pay for 
work , 011 f ° r ye^s after the withdrawal if the three states 
worked out satisfactory command arrangements. On August 10, the 

orl' T 8 ann °™ce d ^ had ^ X ^ 
and T% In ° ct °ber, the nlf took over the whole Eastern regmn, 
and the Qaiti and Kat ^ iri suItans took refuge m South Arabia. 
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As the South Arabian Federation moved steadily to its death, the 
Yemen Republic struggled with mounting political and economic 
problems. As in Aden, civil war destroyed the natural economy of 
the country, so that the export of coffee, the country's main crop, 
had tumbled from its pre-revolutionary average of 35,000 tons a 
year to 5,000. A decision of the Federation to close the frontier 
added to the trading troubles. There was a shortage of food, and 
the government's coffers were so bare that, in order to pay its 
officials, it coerced Yemeni merchants into granting loans that 
would never be recovered. Prices were greatly inflated by the 
amount of paper money poured into the country from Egypt to 
pay for the Egyptian forces. One of Amri's quarrels with Nasser 
was his demand that Egypt should transfer foreign exchange to pay 
for the troops at a time when it had no foreign exchange to 
spare. The situation was only slightly eased when Nasser withdrew 
about one-third of his 70,000 army after concentrating them on the 
central plateau. 

At the same time, there were many visible signs of post-revolution 
progress: more schools, piped water, more hospitals and clinics, and 
a large textile mill built by the Communist Chinese where, for the 
first time in Yemen's long history, women were working alongside 
men indoors. But all this was done with foreign money, mostly from 
Eastern Europe but also from the United States. 

The disrupted tribal economy of the royalist areas was, if any- 
thing, in a worse plight than that of the republicans, for Saudi 
Arabian money could not maintain supplies of food over long 
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^civil war, and of F ^ ^ The C0Untf y was of it all- 

N familv ^ and re P u Wicans, of royalists and the 

** the tribes from Arabians-all of whom were prevent- 

Aemselves. ° g t0 t6rms in ^^nal fashion among 
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^mmTn^roAt 16 ^ 6 Continued - Prince Abdullah bin Hassan, 
the royalist Pri™ * ™. wlan re ^on of Ac royalist front and son of 
fr om his he d MmiSter ' Prince Hassan bin Yah y*, was operating 
3(J Vance h T qUarters in a cav e fifteen miles from Sanaa, unable to 
c °mrtiand h ^ ^ ^ near °y Egyptians. The royalist 
forc e' and ever > was Dem £ disrupted by the republican 'third 
^ e y mi h * 0t ^ er d ^ ss ^ ent s who were proposing a pact by which 
to | ^Jpmtly get rid of the Egyptians. As this greatly appealed 
army Wa 1 government, which believed that, once the Egyptian 
from ° Ut \* ts m oney could remove any danger to Saudi Arabia 
the ro e 1 r ? le^, lt was encouraging the plan and persuaded some of 
milita i St leaders ' including Mohammed bin Hussein, the chief 
ordi ^ lea ^er and effectively deputy Imam, to agree to a co- 
£ na . tm & committee which would organise a plebiscite when the 
Syptians withdrew. The royalist Prime Minister and Imam 
Ah!l med a *- Bad r would not commit themselves because Prince 

thr bin Hassan was sulkin 2 ab0Ut k ^ hiS H0Wkn ° aVe and 
eatenmg to lay down his arms. 

x^ing Fei sa i was now feeling more confident. In April 1967, the 
rst stage was completed of the Anglo-American air-defence 
jtystem, costing more than £100 million. At Khamis Mushayt, 
J% miles from the Yemeni frontier, the British had installed 
A «underbird missile batteries, an early-warning radar system, and 
an airstrip where some Hawker-Hunter fighters flown by ex-RAF 
Pilots were at the ready. The Americans had installed Hawk 
Sround-to-ground anti-tank missiles at the Saudi port of Jizan even 
cI °ser to the frontier, with radar that could reach Sanaa. Thunder- 
birds were being installed at Najran, which had once been attacked 
°y Egyptian light bombers. 
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It was the Arab-Israeli war that changed the whole situation. At 
its outset, President Nasser told Sallal he must withdraw some 
of his troops and that Yemen would somehow have to pay for 
those that remained. The crushing defeat of Egypt, with the loss 
of most of its air force and ground artillery and tanks, made a 
reversal of this decision impossible. When Nasser took stock of the 
economic disaster, the loss of Sinai oil, the Suez Canal income and 
the tourist trade, he turned to the rich oil states for support. At the 
Arab summit conference at Khartoum in August 1967, Saudi 
Arabia, Libya and Kuwait agreed among them to provide £135 
million a year for Egypt and Jordan, of which Egypt would get 
£95 million. Without waiting for Feisal's request, Nasser proposed 
a reactivation of the Jeddah agreement and a committee was set up- 
consisting of the Sudanese Prime Minister, Mohammed Mahgoub, 
and representatives of Morocco and Iraq— to see to its implementa- 
tion and arrange for a political settlement in Yemen. 

This time there could be no doubt about the Egyptian with- 
drawal. So, as the British were packing their bags in Aden, Nasser's 
troops were doing likewise in Yemen. The Sallal regime was 
oomed; and before the end of the year, while its President was in 
Baghdad on his way to Moscow, Qadi Abdel Rahman Iryani led 
the third force' in a bloodless coup in Sanaa. 

II 

The final withdrawal of the British forces from Aden began on 

BordT I96? ' WhCn the firSt battalion of the South Wales 
r erers began to leave for home and were not replaced by 

M^aTa a™ - nfant:ry tro °P s ' The y had Patrolled the troublesome 
kill d i 1StnCt Smce J anu ary and in the course of 350 incidents had 
mnv A wounded ten and captured eighteen. Royal Marines 

ovea ln for the time being. The South Arabian Army and the 
g Commission announced a timetable for the withdrawal of 
z,ooo British troops, to be completed by January 9, 1968. 
ar Humphrey Trevelyan's appeal on September 5 to the 
militants to come forward met with no response. Instead, porf, 
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k ^man, MumJf^V^ * ? ht each ° ther in Sheikh 
bord er in Lahei dI £ a ^ ° f Dar Saad ^' ust across the 
Jfcw twenty men on u W ? Ac SCene ° f the WOrst fightin S> and 
struggle for ^ Slde Were kilIed and hundreds wounded 
t0 establish its P ° W ^ WaS n ° W in the 0pen - Each P art ^ W3S tr y' m % 
Utilise contacts w rT^u ^ ° Ver the ° ther ' and each sou ^ ht t0 
aloi *g the ro d ft British or the UN mission solely to help it 
dominant d * * se tne British now clearly recognised the 

as-Shaabi SItl0n °^ the nlf upcountry and in the army, Qahtan 
discussion as Wx ' un g to talk with them on condition that the 
the nlf' s tak ^ e conc erned only with the ways and means for 
*i rs t time ' q 1 ^ P°wer. On September 2, he met pressmen (for the 
Fadhli st t ° Utn Arabia since 1963), at Zinjibar, capital of the 
C01 nmand ^ W ^ ere> surr ounded by about 300 of his heavily armed 
armv k i° S . and apparently on excellent terms with the federal 

The B • d d ° Wn his terms ' 

NLp n ntlS ^ Were not y et reac * y t0 ra * e 0Ut FL0SY or t0 impose 
still had Wer ' F ° r itS part > FL0SY was witherin g away, although it 
fighters i 1111101 "^ support in the army; about seventy of its porf 
talk to t , erted to the nlf. In these circumstances, it agreed to 
stiu a mission which, totally ignorant of the true situation, 

Soi,tK C A epted the Cairo view that flosy was the main party in 
"«> Arabia. 

the s Were sti11 some neutral high officers among the top brass of 
BririA Ara °ian Army. Sir Humphrey Trevelyan, aided by its 
the Comma nder, Brigadier Jack Dye, persuaded them at last that 
re Was no future in civil war between the parties. On September 
rne 7 ordered the rivals to stop fighting and decide whether they 
ere Willing to talk with Sir Humphrey about implementing the 
N resolutions. The Arab League also called all parties in South 
r!^— including the federal rulers, the South Arabian League 
^ n d Bayoomi's United National Party— to a conference in Cairo. 
J he League was either behind the times or desired to outweigh 
f he influence of the nlf. Whatever the reason, Qahtan as-Shaabi 
md ignantly refused to discuss anything with the 'stooges'. He did, 
however, respond to the appeal of the army by agreeing to talk with 
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Flos Y; but it was evident that he intended a subordinate role 
nvals. The immediate outcome of the army's intervention 
cease-fire between the two groups of militants. tW 

Ine army leaders continued their efforts to get the two tog 
but the nlf, seeking to demonstrate its total control ot 
Arabia, wanted the conference to take place on its own ter ^ 
whereas flosy design t n — rs!L —A* the media* 10 " . 



whereas flosy desired to meet in Cairo under the medi^ n , 
passer. The army sought a compromise by suggesting a ffl*» » 
^eirut, Khartoum or Asmara. The nlf at last gave way an > 
uctober 7, Qahtan as-Shaabi and his cousin Feisal arrived m ^ 
at the head of his delegation. Sir Humphrey Trevelyan * d 
rTp " u hGir j ° int a PP foach and ^anwhile busied him** 
p , Bntlsh ar my commanders with the final programme 
evacuation and the security of the British civilian population- 
BriS h Z n fl?™?™" ~. On September 



British / . aU lm P° rta nt question. On September *v 
ul 1 tr00 P S c had Polled out of the two worst troubk ^ 

Su hSL^'^ Crater firml y m the hands of the W** 

or ShX 3nd n ° 0bvi0US British ^ * ^wn " 

Steame p 0 ° h ^ n ' p the «*«K« assassins moved down 

covered the ^ Mt the Arab ^ " ttf V 

High Com J ' the hotels and ^ road to Tarshyne, where 
^dand rrTn ^ army commanders worked m^ 
control line was tuleT' ^ E " glishman who Strayed ° 

neady a —4 - Cairo, flosy and ^ 

and 4at the names n °f Vember 1 that they had reached *T 
British would be anL * ,0mt legation to negotiate 
n ow to get out of aT S °° n - The object of British poW d 
only Crater, the rZ 7 ** quickb / as P ossi °le, for the troops n 
camps. On the follow; * *f the K hormaksar airport and m^' 
House of Commons Ztt^^ 0 ^ Geor S e Br0Wfl ^ 
to be 'altered'. British ! July ? Ian for a settlement would 
the last half 0 f Novernh°° PS W ° uld com Pl et e their evacuation 
Yemen, there was no Ion* more °ver, as Egypt was evacua«J 
I? 8 gCr an ^ ^ed to provide naval forces 
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^ombers to protect South Arabia after iaic ^f^ n ^ed^- 
" at Britain had promised financial support to th s a be 
° n > the Foreign Secretary said that judgement o 

Sanded until the attitude of the new V"*"** the Red Sea, 

2 forts to internationalise Perim, at the g^^abia. 
I5 iled ^d the island would stay as part ot a ^ struggle for 
A his straightforward declaration P^P 1 *** comp lete abandon- 

?** between flosy and nlf in Aden *#£*%J hoU rs, about 



?** between flosy and nlf in Aden and ™™J hours , about 
^ of the Cairo agreement. Within twenty t ^ heaVll y 
f° NLF 'commandos' were locked m ba« d 
J** flosy men all over Aden. In ^^ oxe th an 100 Arabs 
Site the efforts of the South Arabian ^ ^ me dear that the 
We * killed and 300 wounded. In the end xt s ^ armoure d 
y was on the side of the nlf. At one s tag* ^ pped, 
Car silenced flosy guns; and, when the fig had ab out 

* army Ld 7 oo fIosy men in army officers ;and 
'*5o in detention, including some pohc* F Cair0 promise^ 
^0 Yemeni royalists. Although "0^£^ in Aden and ^ h 
^tinue the battle for supremacy, the* V November ^ 
^bia were in hiding or on the rum ^ d won ^ m 
Jowa admitted to the C*^* Arabian tog ^ of 
<% the High Command of the a had th ^ s p / le 
^at the nlf controlled ^ ^ right to speak for the pe p 

?5 per cent of the people, an committee, 

* their hour of destiny • of the nlf • s P™ 1 . calling 
Saif Ahmed al-Dhalai, ^ High O^'j^ 

**t a message to Brown throng ^ NoVembe r 4, t*e 

on him to name a delegatxon, a kleton would lead th 

Secretary announced ^onNo^ ^ ^ 

team for talks in Geneva beg withdrawal oy 

British troops ^^ onld ^^^^s^ of 

on which day Sou^ ab the NLF d^jthbechi, Abdul 

^Z&iZ3&&- — area 

the Hadraumi Becto I?9 
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FLOS Y; but it was evident that he intended a subordinate role for his 
rivals. The immediate outcome of the army's intervention was a 
cease-fire between the two groups of militants. 

The army leaders continued their efforts to get the two together, 
but the nlf, seeking to demonstrate its total control of South 
Arabia, wanted the conference to take place on its own territory, 
whereas flosy desired to meet in Cairo under the mediation of 
Nasser. The army sought a compromise by suggesting a meeting in 
Beirut, Khartoum or Asmara. The nlf at last gave way and, on 
October 7, Qahtan as-Shaabi and his cousin Feisal arrived in Cairo 
at the head of his delegation. Sir Humphrey Trevelyan waited in 
Aden for their joint approach and meanwhile busied himself and 
the British army commanders with the final programme for 
evacuation and the security of the British civilian population. 

This was still an important question. On September 25, the 
British troops had pulled out of the two worst trouble spots, 
Mansoura and Sheikh Othman, and handed them over to the South 
Arabian Army. With Crater firmly in the hands of the Argyll and 
Sutherland Highlanders and no obvious British targets in Mansoura 
or Sheikh Othman, the nationalist assassins moved down to 
Steamer Point. The British left the Arab quarter to them and 
covered the port, the hotels and the road to Tarshyne, where the 
High Commission and the army commanders worked inside a 
wired and guarded area. Any Englishman who strayed outside this 
control line was killed. 

After negotiating for nearly a month in Cairo, flosy and the 
nlf announced on November 1 that they had reached agreement 
and that the names of a joint delegation to negotiate with the 
British would be announced soon. The object of British policy was 
now to get out of Aden as quickly as possible, for the troops held 
only Crater, the port area and the Khormaksar airport and military 
camps. On the following day, therefore, George Brown told the 
House of Commons that the July plan for a settlement would have 
to be 'altered'. British troops would complete their evacuation in 
the last half of November; moreover, as Egypt was evacuating 
Yemen, there was no longer any need to provide naval forces and 
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tataS haf nro^-fT? Am ^ a aftCr inde Pendence. Recalling 
tio »> the FoSr Wlal SUpP ° rt t0 the defunct Federa- 
lized un f ^ ^ ^ that j ud S e ment on this should be 

^z::z:„™ ofthe 

new government was known. 

had failed a^fT* PeHm ' at the S atewa y t0 the Red Sea, 

This straff W ° uM Stay as P art of South Axahk ' 

P°*er betw Ward decIa ration precipitated the final struggle for 

me nt of t hr F - L0S Y and NLF in Aden and the com P Iete abandon- 
3)5oo N r p* a S r eement. Within twenty-four hours, about 

armed p command °s' were locked in battle with 500 heavily 

de spite t£° SY a11 ° Ver Aden ' In the course of four days ' and 
Wer g k .,, ^ efforts of the South Arabian Army, more than 100 Arabs 

army 1 ^ 3 ?° wounded - * n the end, & became clear that the 
car s'l WaS ° n * e S ^ C °^ the NLF ' At one stage ' its Saladin armoured 
the a ! CnCed FL0SY guns > and > wnerl the fighting at last stopped, 
1 2c r,mV ** ad 700 FL0SY men m custody. The NLF had about 
2 ' v m de tention, including some police, flosy army officers and 
CQ . erne ni royalists. Although flosy leaders in Cairo promised to 
j-inue the battle for supremacy, their people in Aden and South 
a °ia Were in hiding or on the run. On November 7, George 
d r ° Wn admitted to the Commons that the NLF had won, and that 
a y the High Command of the South Arabian Army announced 
n at the nlf controlled the entire country, had the support of 
?S per cent ofthe people, and 'had the right to speak for the people 
In their hour of destiny'. 

S aif Ahmed al-Dhalai, chairman ofthe nlf's political committee, 
Seri t a message to Brown through the High Commissioner, calling 
° n him to name a delegation; and on November 14, the Foreign 
Secretary announced that Lord Shackleton would lead the British 
team for talks in Geneva beginning on November 21. He added that 
British troops would complete their withdrawal by November 30, 
° n Which day South Arabia would become independent. 

Qahtan as-Shaabi led the nlf delegation, which consisted of 
^halai, Feisal as-Shaabi, Mohammed Ahmed al-Bechbechi, Abdul 
Fattah Ismail and nine advisers, including Major Salem al-Menahi of 
the Hadraumi Bedouin Legion of the Eastern Protectorate area 
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which was never part of the Federation. During the Geneva talks, 
Qahtan stated that the name of the new state would be the People's 
Republic of South Yemen. In the early hours of November 29, after 
an all-night session, agreement was reached whereby all Britain's 
rights were to be vested in the republic. It was agreed that the two 
countries would establish diplomatic relations and continue the 
discussion of outstanding problems through their respective missions. 

The most important question concerned the amount of aid Britain 
would give the republic. Dhalai and others had frequently stated 
that the new government had the right to receive assistance totalling 
£60 million over three years, which was the amount promised to the 
Federation. There were manifest difficulties in the way of this. It 
could hardly be a worse period to discuss the matter because the 
financial plight of Britain had just forced devaluation of sterling; 
moreover, the money had been promised to a government likely to 
be friendly to Britain, whereas there was no reason to assume good 
relations with the republic, and the sentiment of the British people 
was against giving large sums to people who had been killing 
British soldiers and civilians until only a few days earlier. Lord 
Shackleton was, however, able to promise the nlf £3 million 
already in the coffers in Aden and a further ^12 million. These 
gifts were not announced; it was simply stated that the matter of 
further' aid would be discussed later. 

On the morning of November 28, Sir Humphrey Trevelyan's 
personal flag was lowered and he flew off to Bahrein and London. 
In a brief message on parting he wished the new state a happy and 
prosperous future and hoped for good relations between it and 
Britain. On the following day, the last British unit was lifted by 
helicopter to the waiting warships, and at midnight November 
29-30, 1967, the People's Republic of South Yemen was born. 
Qahtan as-Shaabi and his team, who had had an aircraft standing by 
at Geneva, arrived in time for the dramatic moment. He was pro- 
claimed President and took up residence in the former High 
Commissioner's house on Tarshyne Point. 

It had been a long and painful birth. Since the emergency 
regulations were enforced on December 10, 1963, 398 people had 
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were S i! ,8X4 JT ndcd b Aden " Tw °- thirds of the casualties 
civilian. TKt> ■ alm ° St a11 the rest were British soldiers or 

elsewhere q had als ° l0St 57 kiUed and 235 wounded 

unknow ^ *t Ut ^ Ara ^ a > DUt tne Arab casualties upcountry were 
incident 11 I h sta S es of tne evacuation took place without 

November * 6 ? thousands of Adenis celebrated continuously from 
Tawahi an?R theBritl *sh troops pulled out of Crater, Maala and 
Arabia A ? adler J ack D ye, the British commander of the South 

On D rmy> re ^ n( l uislled his post to Mohammed Ahmed al-AuIaqi. 
mass r. eCem ^ er 1 ' Resident Qahtan as-Shaabi addressed a cheering 

City s at AI " Ittihad ' which had been renamed the People's 

at h Statlng t ^ lat the policy of die government would be socialism 
Palest" 116 ' n0n ~ al ^nment abroad, Arab unity, the liberation of 
're S- fi 1C ' . SUp P° rt f°r national revolutionary movements and the 

also atI ° n ° f the Arab P eo P le in north and S0Uth Yemen '- He 
Primed-* 6 names of his first government, in which he would be 
e Minister and Supreme Commander of the Armed Forces.* 
y Part frof n the president, who was forty-seven, they were all 
y n g men i n their thirties and hardly known in South Arabia, let 
. 0l je outside it. This was partly due to their working 'underground' 
!f the NL * for almost four years. They were all men of some educa- 
th n nd most of them with training in government service under 
ne British, and when they emerged it became clear that they had 
made a very thorough study of both the military and political 
as Pects of revolution all the way from Marx and Lenin to Castro 
and Mao Tse-tung. They were for the most part Arab Socialists 
of the Nasser type rather than Communists, except, perhaps the 
Minister of National Guidance, Abdul Fattah Ismail, who was 
re PUted to be a Marxist. It was evident at the Geneva conference 

'foreign Affairs Saif Ahmed al-Dhalai; Defence, Mi Salem al-Baidh; 
interior and Acting Health Minister, Mohammed Ali Haithem; Finance, 
M ahmoud Abdullah Oshaish; Culture, National Guidance and Yemen Unity 
Abdul Fattah Ismail al-Jaufi; Economy, Commerce, Planning, Feisal 
Abdul Latif as -Shaabi; Justice, Waqfs (religious endowments), Abdel Mahfoudh 
^•nahfa; Works and Communications, Faisal Shamlan; Labour and Welfare, 
Abdul Malik Ismail; Education, Mohammed Abdul Kader Bafiqih; Local 
Government and Agriculture, Seyyid Omar Akbar. 
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that they had prepared very carefully for the moment when they 
would take power. They were well-documented on all the issues and 
greatly surprised the British delegates, who expected them to be 
revolutionary fighters rather than politicians, by their grasp of the 
issues at stake. Lord Shackleton himself thought they were men of 
high calibre. Dhalai, who had emerged from obscurity in the few 
weeks immediately preceding independence as the director of the 
political bureau based on Zinjibar, made a similar impression on 
journalists who went out there to see him. 

President Qahtan as-Shaabi was the only well-known man in the 
leadership, his career having been traced through the South 
Arabian League to the foundation of the nlf and afterwards. He 
was a small chubby man whose appearance belied his revolutionary 
nature until the dramatic gestures accompanying his fanatic speech 
gave evidence of his inner passion. He was born in Lahej in 1920. 
After passing through Aden College, he graduated as an agri- 
cultural engineer at Khartoum University and returned to Lahej 
as an agricultural officer. He formed the nucleus of his movement 
from the young members of a literary society in Sheikh Othman 
but in 1958 he chose voluntary exile in Cairo in order to oppose the 
Federation. In 1962, he went to Yemen to help the revolution and 
for a time was a minister in the republican government. He re- 
turned to Aden in 1963 to organise the nlf on the pattern of the 
Algerian fln which had successfully overcome the French. Through- 
out his career he made no secret of the fact that he was a convinced 
Socialist and an implacable enemy of the British. 



Ill 

The problems facing the new government were immense. The 
economy was in ruins. Years of disorders had brought trade in 
Aden almost to a standstill, with only some of the entrepot trade 
from Africa and Asia to sustain it. The biggest firm of all, A. B. Besse 
and Company, was run down to its hard core, which was all that 
remained between it and closing down; only the young principal, 
M. Antone Besse, and his general manager were standing by in the 
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Sk! Sma " firm? K h ? d Many of the Indians wbo » ad ^en 
3s * ret ail trad ^ S had retreated to their home country. The 

d V er 6 ^to Ad ° ffee P ° rt Was at a standstiI1 because few 
W G afr aid to Cn ' and tlle crews and passengers of those that 

Cs V °* k for th p° me ash ° re - Tne BP refiner y was doin S some 
*u tbe Su 6 ^P* 1311 government because the Israelis had 
S- e ba ck to n 62 refineries > but there was Jitde prospect of its 
P ° n > n ° si{? ° ri ? aI because tiie Suez Cana l was still closed and 
**V 5** Ch Was t? • CarIy reo P enm £- For the same reason, the 
V v 1 1 ^illio 16 m ' lin source of Aden's revenue, was almost idle. 
S °fy e er ' re n ann . uaI income from the British base was gone 
*ev e 1ITl Prove eSt0rat * on °f peace in Aden would clearly lead to 
tfep nile > the Cnt> but ' SInce -^ den was a ^ most tne only source of 
V Sed as Io eConom y of the new republic was bound to stay 
a £r" tf ibal aS tbe ^ uez ^anal remained closed. 
tl^^Ure , areas depended for enrichment on the development of 
e *P eri ditu ma * or improvement could be effected without 
Mb' 6 011 irrj °^ Ver y ^ ar £ e sums °^ mone y over a long period of 
C ^ c °Ul(j IOn - The new government favoured land reform, 
a as , Illa ke for better distribution among more people of such 
^ ct > 'ndeed C ^ tatC P roduced » but this would not increase wealth 
landed ' m * gbt > as Egypt discovered, reduce it for a time. A lot 
b f° a d and^ mucn foreign aid the republic obtained from 
^titl w bow quickly. The financial assistance provided by 
l ° n > and 1S re ^ uir ed in its entirety for the army and the administra- 
te ^uld not ^ 

r e ty er em of security was immense in Aden and upcountry, for 
a d SWo e We apons and explosives everywhere. The leaders of fl os y 
^erg e fn }° maintain the struggle, and insurgency would certainly 
le re w a§:am ^ discontent with the government manifested itself or 
rug g j e aS a s Pfo in its ranks. The form of protest would be by armed 
' u ntrv r Cause toJ erance of political dissent was unknown to the 
e r th the tribal areas ' the NLF had been successful in taking 
; trib* P ° puIation centres ' but k remained doubtful whether 
esm en either understoo a or wished for the kind of socialism 

the new government stood for. It was therefore by no rnelm 
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certain that the apparent unity of the country would endure for long. 

How well the government or its successors could survive the 
early difficulties depended to a large extent on the South Yemen 
Army which by this time stood at 8£ battalions. The British had 
aimed to make it ten battalions, but achievement of this strength 
depended on the money available from Britain. The army had 
acquitted itself well after it recovered from the June 20 mutiny, 
and with the flosy men removed from its ranks, it looked as 
though it could take care of the internal security of the state for 
some time to come. 

The over-all picture was not promising, and certainly not what 
Britain had hoped for when it embarked on the road to independence 
in South Arabia. Yet, in the sense that one primary problem had 
been removed by the defeat of the tribal rulers, the end-result was 
probably a more realistic one than anything that could have been 
achieved by bringing them into alliance with the Adeni politicians. 
Britain's fault lay in trying to make a logical pattern in an area that 
totally lacked it. This misjudgement may well have been due to the 
mixed motives that went to the making of British policy : the desire 
of people on the spot to improve the lot of the people in the tribal 
areas and, on the other hand, the desire to keep Aden and the 
military base secure. To a large extent, Britain drifted into this 
policy when it entered into the advisory treaties. Although Harold 
Ingrams, the initiator of the advisory system, certainly never 
intended it, Britain became more and more involved in the running 
of the tribal areas. 

History may well record that in this lay the fundamental error, 
since Britain had no real interest at stake in the Protectorate states 
beyond ensuring the security of Aden port. Britain and the tribes 
had lived happily together in South Arabia for about a century 
when each tried not to notice the other's existence more than 
necessary; and with a certain amount of modest help, such as the 
Abyan and Lahej cotton developments, they might have continued 
to do so until Britain bowed gracefully out of Aden. Political 
pressures would certainly have emerged and radically changed the 
area in time, but the probability of a peaceful transformation after 
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tosecu aT ? Pen rebeIli ° n ' AS the reCOrds 0f a11 the ^gotiations 
modern*. T ' merger proved ' no one in the CoIon y> not even the 
sultans Ti W6re W ° rking with the British ' wanted ruIe b y 
it vaniJh ,T SUPP ° rt f ° r Britain therefore withered away, and 
was n entirely when the decision to make a total withdrawal 
' g0Ve n ° Unced in London. This left Britain with only the federal 

since" 1 " 16 " 11 10 - W ° rk With ' a & overnment essentialI y of tribal rulers, 
off, " e Adeni federal ministers represented only a small minority 
-jr. CoI °ny's population. 
nis was far from the desired result, and Sir Humphrey 
v %an did his utmost to change it. By this time it was too late 
. Cause the struggle for power, which had been at the root of the 
Ration from the outset, was beyond control. The sultans were 
Sln g the British to impose their rule; Asnaj and the People's 
°ciali st p arl y tr i e( j t0 break mt0 tne government when the Labour 

art y came to power in Britain and, failing to do so, went over to 
°P e n resistance with Egyptian backing. In doing so, it was animated 
lar gely by the belief that the NLF was gaining ground by armed 
stru ggle, also with Egyptian support. Each was seeking to dominate 
th e country when the British left, and when the sultans were over- 
sown it became a straight fight between the two militant parties. 
Fr °m the moment Sir Humphrey became High Commissioner m 
Ma y 1967, the bloodshed could be explained only by the intention 
of each militant leadership to destroy the other. 

Undoubtedly the presence of a large Egyptian army m Yemen 
c <*tributed to the trouble. Both sets of militants were encouraged 
V the propaganda support, training and arms they got from Taiz. 
The British and the sultans were governed m almost every act by the 
fe ar that the Egyptian army would, on one pretext or another, 
invade from Yemen. Whether there was ever real justification for 
this fear will now never be known, but Sir Richard Turnbull 
Publicly discounted it when he was High Commissioner and it is at 
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least a reasonable assumption that Nasser never sought to do more 
than secure a government sympathetic to his policies in South Arabia. 
At any rate, as early as the summer of 1963, there were good grounds 
for supposing that his military involvement in Yemen was proving 
so difficult and damaging that he would be unlikely to extend it 
southwards. 

The outcome was a country broken by conflict. The People's 
Republic of South Yemen had a government fairly well to Egypt's 
liking. The security of Aden, which had been the main object of 
the federal exercise in the first place, was beyond British influence 
except for the tenuous hold that financial aid might sustain for a time. 

It yet remains to be seen whether the financial difficulties of the 
new republic will restrain its revolutionary fervour. Its leaders have 
for long been hostile to the Saudi Arabian government and the 
Yemeni royalists and dedicated, in the manner of Arab revolutionary 
socialists, to the overthrow of all traditional rulers in the Arab world. 
They will certainly desire to encourage the overthrow of the Sultan 
of Muscat and Oman, whose territories could become an extension 
of their own and have the great attraction of new oilfields, and they 
can also be expected to foster rebellion in the Persian Gulf. Since 
both these areas are of interest to Britain, from which the Republic 
of South Yemen requires certainly not less than the £60 million 
originally promised to the Federation, the republican leaders will 
need to consider carefully how far they will push their revolutionary 
purpose at the expense of their country's economy. They may well 
be counting on support from the Soviet bloc, believing that Russia 
will be ready to pay heavily for the disturbance of an area where 
Britain and the United States have great oil interests at stake. 

There is nothing in their past to suggest that they will be captive 
to the policies of Egypt or any other Arab state, for they came to 
power along their own independent course, refusing to be the 
satellite of Egypt even when they most required its arms and 
ammunition for the continuation of their 'war of liberation'. They 
will speak loudly in favour of revolutionary policies, but their acts 
may be coloured by their need to live cautiously in a land where 
neither security nor money is easily come by. 
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